


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD. 


A BEADING PABTY IN THE LONG VACATION. 


IMAOA. ADaoST ms.] 


CUAPTKR I. 

E very one wRo knows Oxford, and a good many 
besides, must have heard of certain periodical 
.^"rations of the younger members of that learned 
nnirorsity into distant and retired parts of her 
Maj.'.’ty's dominions, which (on the “ lucus a norjt 
lucendo ” principle) are called and known by the 
name of Reading Parties. Some half-dozen under¬ 
graduates, in peril of the coming examination, form 
tliemselves into a joint-stock cramming company; 
take £30 or £40 shares in a private tutor; pitch 
their camp in some Dan or Beersheba which has ft 
reputation for dulness; and, like other joint-stock, 
companies, humbug the public, and sometimes 
themselves, into the belief that they are “ doing 
business.” For these classical bubbles, the long 
vacation is the usual season, and Wales one of the 
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farourite localities; and oertaiuly, ^ttiug “ Read¬ 
ing ” out of the question, three fine eummor montLe 
might be worse spent, than in olimbing the moun¬ 
tains, and whipping the trout-streams, of that ro¬ 
mantic land. Many a qniot sea-side town, or pic¬ 
turesque fishing-village, might he mentioned, which 
owes no little of its summer gaiety, and perhaps 
something of its prosperity, to the annual visit of 
“ the Oxonians : ” many a fair girl has been in¬ 
debted for the most piquant flirtation of tlie season 
to the “ gens togata,” who were reading at the little 
watering-place to which fate and papa had cairied 
her for the race-week or the hunt-ball; and what¬ 
ever the effect of these voluntary i-ustications upon 
the class hsts in Oxford, they certainly have pro¬ 
cured fori.he parties occasionally a voiy high “pi^ 
vincial colobiity.” I know that when wo beat»ur 
retreat from summer quarters at Glyndewi —, 

the sighs of our late partners were positively heait- 
rendiug, and the blank faces of the deserted bill¬ 
iard-marker and solitary hvory-stablo groom haunt 
me to this day. 

I had been endeavouring, by hard reading for the 
last three months, to work up the arrears of three 
years of college idleness, when my evil genius him¬ 
self, in the likeness of George Gordon of Trinity, 
persuaded mo to put the finishing-touch to my edu¬ 
cation, by joining a party who were going down to 
Glyndewi, in -shire, “ really to read.” In an 
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unguarded m(Lieiit I consented; packed up books 
enough to last me for five years, reading at the rate 
of twenty-four hours per day, wrote to the governor 
announcing mjr virtuous intention, and was formally 
introduced to the Rev. Mr Hanrner, Gordon’s tutor, 
as one of his “ cubs ” for the long vacation. 

Six of us there were to bo; a very mixed party, 
and not well mixed—a social chaos. Wo had an 
exquisite from St Mary Hall, a poa-coated Brazen- 
nose boatman, a philosophical water-drinker and 
union-debater from Baliol, and a two-bottle man 
from Christ Church. When we first met, it was 
like oil and water; it seemed as if we might be 
churned together for a century, and never coalesce: 
but ill time, Uko punch-making, it turned out tliat 
tfeo very heterogeneousness of the ingredients was 
th(| zest of tlic compound. 

1 had never heard of such a place as Glyndewi, 
nor had I an idea how to got there. Gordon and 
Hanmer were gone already; so I packed myself on 
the top of the Shrewsbury mail, as the direct com¬ 
munication between Oxford and North Wales, and 
there became acquainted with No. 2 of my fellows 
in transportation (for, except Gordon and myself, 
we were aU utter strangers to each other). “ I 
say, Hawkins, let’s feel those ribbons a bit, will 
you ? ” quoth the occupant of the box-seat to our 
respectable Jehu. “Can’t indeed, sir, with these 
hosses : it’s as much as ever I can do to hold this 
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Wre near Jeadw.” This waa safisiactorv. Bkkmir 
tfUjcrsguhrcoum ot Oifori ej,„.6„ , 

amateur dnrcTS of stage coaches IJiad always a 
prejudice against; let gentlowen keep Ihoir mvn 
fom-in-Lands, and upset themselves and families, 
as they have an undeniable right to do—but not 
the public. I looked at the first speaker; at his 
pea-jacket, that is, which was all I could see of liim; 
Oxford decidedly. His cigar was Oxford too, by 
the villanous smell of it. He took the coachman's 
implied distrust of his iwofessional exi)ericnce good- 
humouredly enough, profTcred him his cigar-case, 
and entered into a discussion on the near leader’s 
moral and physical qualities. “ I’ll trouble you for 
a light, if you please,” said I. Ho turned roui d, 
we stuck the ends of our cigars together, and piided 
into each other’s Jiices for about a minute (my cigars 
were dampish), as grave as North American In¬ 
dians. “ Thank you,” said I, ns the interesting 
ceremony was concluded, and our acquaintance be¬ 
gun. We got into conversation, when it appeared 
that he too was bound for the undiscovered shores 
of Glyndewi, and that wo were therefore likely to 
be companions for the next three mouths. lie was 
an off-hand, good-humoured follow; drank brandy- 
and-water, treated the coachman, and professed an 
acquaintance with bar-maids in general, and pretty 
ones in particular, on our lino of road. He was 
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going up for' a class, he supposed, he said; the 
governor had taken a “ second below the line" 
himself, and insisted upon his emulating the pa¬ 
ternal distinc^on ; d-d nonsense, he said, in his 

opinion: except that the governor had a couple of 
harriers with Greek names, he did not see that his 
classics were of any use to him ; and no doubt but 
that Hylax and Phryne would run just as w'ell if 
they had been called Stormcr and Merry Lass. 
However, he must nib up all his old Eton books 
this “ long,” and get old Hanmer to lay it on thick. 
Such was Mr Branling of Brazen-noso. 

At Shrewsbury, we were saluted with the inlelli- 
gence, “ Coach dines here, gentlemen.” We found 
a couple of fowls that the coach might probably 
have dined uiwn, and digested with other articles— 
ii^the hind boot; to human stomachs they seemed 
impracticable. We employed the allotted ten 
minutes upon a log of mutton, and ascended again 
to our stations on the roof; and here W'as an addi¬ 
tion to our party. Externally, it consisted of a 
mackintosh and a fur cap : in the veiy short inter¬ 
val between tlib turned-down flap of the one and the 
tumed-up collar of the other, were a pair of grey 
glass spectacles, and part of a nose. So far we had 
no very sufficient premises from which to draw con¬ 
clusions, whether or not he were “one of us.” But 
there were internal evidences; an odour of Bou¬ 
quet de Roi, or some such villanous compound. 
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nearly oveipowering the fragrance of some genuine 
weed which I had supplied my pea-coated friend witli 
in the place of Ms Oxford. “ Havannahs ; ” a short 
cough occasionally, as though the smoke of the said 
weed were not altogether “ the perfume of the lips 
he loved; ” and a resolute taciturnity. What was 
he ? It is a lamentable fact, that an Oxford under¬ 
graduate docs not invariably look the gentleman. 
He vibrates between the fashionable assurance of a 
London swindler and the modest diffidence of an 
overgrown schoolboy. There is usually a degree 
of unfinishedness about him. He seems to be as¬ 
suming a character: unlike the glorious Burschen- 
schaft of Germany, ho has no character of his own. 
However, for Avant of more profitable occupation, 
wo sot to work in earnest to rhscover who oar follo)^'- 
travollor really was ; and by a series of somewlfat 
American conversational inquiries, wo at last fished 

out that ho was going into-shire, like ourselves 

—nay, in answer to a direct question on the subject, 
that he hoped to meet Hanmer of Trinity at Glyn- 
dewi. But no further information could Ave get: 
our new friend was reserved. Mr BranUng and I 
had commenced intimacy already. “My name is 
Braiding of Brazen-nose; ” “ and mine Hawthorne of 

-; ” was our concise introduction. But our 

companion was the pink of Oxford correctness on 
this point. Ho thanlced the porter for putting 
his luggage up ; called mo “ Sir,” till ho found I 
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was an Oxford man; and had we travelled for a 
month together, would rather have requested the 
coachman to introduce us, than bo guilty of any 
such barbarism as to introduce himself. So by de¬ 
grees our intimacy, instead of warming, waxed cold. 
As night drew on, and tlio fire of cigars from Bran- 
ling, self, and coachman became more deadly, the 
liir cap was drawn still closer over the cars, the 
mackintosh crept up higher, and we lost .sight of 
all but the outline of the speclaclos. 

The abominable twitter of the sparrows in the 
hedgerows gave notice of the break of day—to tra¬ 
vellers the most dismal of all liours, in my opinion 
—when I awoke from tho comfortable naj) into 
which I had fallen since tlie last change of horses, 
♦''or some time wo alternately doj;ed, tumbled 
iifjainst each other, begged pardon, and awoke ; till 
at last tho sun broke out gloriously as we drove 
into the cheerful httlo town of B-. 

A'good breakfast sot us all to rights, and made 
oven our friend in tho macldntosh talkative. Ho 
came out mo.st in tho character of tea-maker (an 
office, by tho way, which ho fiUed to tho general 
satisfaction of his constitnciits during our stay in 
North IVales). We found out that he was a St 
Mary Hall raair, with a duplicate name: Mr Sydney 
Dawson, as tho cards on his mrdtihuious luggage 
set forth : that ho was an aspirairt for “ anything 
ho could get” in ihc way of liouonrs (humble aspi- 
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ration as it seemed, it was not destined to be grati¬ 
fied, for he got nothing). He thought he might find 
some shooting and fishing in Wales, so had brought 
with him a gun-case and a setter; though his pre¬ 
tensions to sportsmansliip proved to bo rather of 
the cockney order. For three months he was the 
happily unconscious butt of our party, and yet 
never but once W'as his good-humour seriously 
interrupted. 

From B- to Glyndewi we laid been told we 

must make oiir w'ay as we could : and a council of 
W'ar, which included boots and the waiter, ended in 
the arrival of the owmer of one of the herring-boats, 
of ■which there were several under “ the terrace.” 
“ Was you wish to go to Glyndewi, gentlemen? I 
shall take you so quick as any way; she is capiM 
wind, and you shall have fine sail.” A man ■ndio 
could speak such undeniable English was in him¬ 
self a treasure; for an inelfectual attempt at a 
bargain for some lobsters (oven with a “ Welsh in¬ 
terpreter” in our hands) had warned us that there 
were in this Christian countiy unknown tongues 
which would have puzzled even the Kev. Edward 
Irving. So the bargain was struck : in half an 
hour ourselves and traps -were alongside the boat : 
and after w^aiting ten minutes for the erabaikation 
of Mr Sydney Dawson and his dog Sholto, who 
seemed to have an abhorrence of sea-voyages, 
Branling at last hauled in the latter in the last 
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agonies oi etrangnlation, and liis master having 
tuirihled in over him, to the detriment of a pair of 
edean whites and a cerulean waistcoat, we— i. e. the 
rest of ns—set sail for Glyndewi in liigh spirits. 

Our boatmen were intelligent fellows, and very 
anxious to display their little stock of English. 
'J'hey Imow Mr Ilanmcir well, they said—he had 
been at Glyndewi the summer before; he was 
“ nice free gentleman; ” and they guessed immedi¬ 
ately the object of our pilgrimage : Glyndewi was 
very much for learning; ” did not gentlemen from 
Oxford College, and gentlemen from Cambridge 
College, all come there? We warned him not 
on any account to couple us in his mind with 
“ Cambridge gentlemen ; ” we were quite a distinct 
sjKscies, we assured him. (They had beaten us 
that year in the eight-oar match on the Thames.) 
But there seemed no sufficient reason for disabusing 
their minds of the notion that this influx of stu¬ 
dents was owing to something classical in the air 
of Glyndewi; indeed, supposing this thcoiy to be 
wrong, it was no easy matter to substitute a 
sounder one. In what did the superiority of Mrs 
Jenkins’s smoky jiarlour at Glyndewi consist, for 
the purposes of reading for a degree, compared with 

my pleasant rooms looking into- gardens at 

Oxford, or the governor’s snug library at home ? 
It is an abstruse question. Parents and guardians, 
indeed, whoso part upon the stage of life, as upon 
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the theatrical stage, consists principally in sub¬ 
mitting to he more or less humbugged, attribute 
surprising effects to a fancied absence of all amuse¬ 
ments, with a mill-horse round of Greek, Latin, 
and logic, early rising, and wallcs in the country 
with a pocket Horace. From my omi experience 
of reading parties, I should select as their ijeculiar 
characteristics a tendency to hats and caps of such 
remarkable shapes as, if onco sported in the college 
quadrangle, would bo the subject of a common-room 
instanler; and, among some individuals (whom wo 
may call the peripatetic philosophers of the party) a 
pi odilcction for seedy shooting-coats and short pipes, 
with wliich they perambulate the neighbourhood 
to tlic marvel of the aboriginal inhabitants; while 
those whom we may class with the stoics, di.spltiy 
a preference for dressing-gowns and meerschaums, 
and confine themselves prbicipally to the door-ways 
and open -windows of their rcsi)ectivo lodgings. 
How far those “helps to knowledge”—for which 
Oxford certandy does not afford equal facilities— 
conduce to the required first or second class, is a 
(luestion I do not feel competent to decide ; but if 
l eading-parties do succeed, the secret of their suc¬ 
cess may at least as probably lie in these hitherto 
unregarded phenomena. 

Five hours of a fair wind brought us to Olyiidewi. 
Hero wo found Ilanmcr and Gordon, who had taken 
a house for the party, and seemed already domesti- 
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cateA I cannot say that we wore royally lodged : 
the rooms were low, and the terms high; but as no 
one thought of taking lodgings at Glyndewi in tho 
winter, and the rats consequently lived in them 
rent-free for six months, it was but fair somebody 
should pay : and wo did. “Attendance” we had 
into tho bargain. Now, attendance at a lodging- 
house has been defined to bo, tho piivUego of ring¬ 
ing your bell as often as you please, provided you 
do not expect any one to answer it. But the bell- 
ropes in Mrs Jenkins’s parlours being only orna¬ 
mental appendages, our privilege was confined to 
calling upon the landing-place for a rcd-hcaded 
female, who, when she did come, which was sel¬ 
dom, was terrible to look upon, and could only be 
conversed with by pantomime. 

To do Mrs Jenkins and “Gwenny” justice, they 
■were scrupulously clean in everything but their 
own persons, which, the latter’s especially, seemed 
to have monopolised the dirt of the whole esta¬ 
blishment. College bedrooms are not luxurious 
affidrs, so wo were not inclined to bo captious on 
that head ; and wo slept soundly, and awoke with 
a determination to make our first voyage of dis¬ 
covery in a charitable spirit. 

'The result of our morning’s stroll was tho unani¬ 
mous conclusion that Glyndewi was a rising place. 
It did not seem inclined to rise all at once though; 
but in patches hero and there, wuth a quarter of a 
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mile or so between, like what we read of the great 
sea-serpent. (I fear this individual is no more; 
this matter-of-fact age has been the death of him.) 
There wore two long streets—one parallel to the 
quay (or, as the more refined call it, “ the ter¬ 
race”), and tho other at right angles to it. The 
first was Ileiring Street—the second Goose Street. 
At least such were tho ancient names, which I give 
for the benefit of antiquarian readers. Since the 

then Princess Victoria visited B-, the loyalty 

of the Glyndewi people had changed “Herring” 
into “Victoria;” and her royal consort has since 
had the equivocal compliment paid him of trans¬ 
muting “ Goose Street” into “Albert Buildings.” I 
trust it will not be considered disloyal to say, that 
tho original sponsors—the geese and the herrings 
—seem to me to have been somewhat hardly used; 
having done more for their namesakes than, as far 
as I can learn, their royal successors even pro¬ 
mised. 

Glyndewi was rising, however, in more respects 
than in tho matter of taste in nomenclature. Tall 
houses, all front and windows, were stuck up here 
and there ; sometimes with a low fisherman’s cot¬ 
tage between them, whose sinking roof and bulging 
walls looked as if, like the frog in the iablc, it had 
burst in the vain attempt to rival its majestic 
neighbour. At one end stood a large hotel with a 
small business, and an empty billiard-room ; at the 
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^ther, a wall six inches high marked the spot wheie 
Biibscription-rooms were to be built for the accommo¬ 
dation of visitors and Iho public generally, as set 
forth in the prospectus, as soon ns the visitors and 
the public chose to find the money. Neaily the 
whole of the viJlago was Ihe property of a gentle¬ 
man who had built the hotel and billiard-ioom, and 
run up a few lodging-houses on a speculation, which 
seemed at best a doubtful one, of lualdng it in timo 
1 fashionable watering-place. 

Glyndewi had been reconiiuendod to us as a quiet 
[dace. It was quiet—horiibly quiet. Not the quiet 
)f green fields and deep woods, tho charm of 
country life; but the quiet of a IcctotiJ supper- 
paity, or a college in vacation. “Just the idace 
for*reading: no gaiety—no temptations.” So I 
had written to tell tho governor, in the ardour of 
my setting foitli as one of a “reading-party:” 
alas! it was a fatal mistake. Had it been an ordi¬ 
narily ehecrfid place, I think one or two of us could 
and would have read there; as it was, our whole 
wits were set to woik to enliven its dulness. It 
took us as long to invent an amusement, as would 
have sufficed elsewhere for getting tired of half-a- 
dozen ditferent dissipations. I'he very reason which 
made us fix upon it as a place to read in, proved in 
our case the source of unmitigated idleness. “ No 
temptations,” indeed! there were no temptations— 
the ordy temptation I felt there was to hang or 
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diowu myself, and there was not a tree six feet 
high within as many miles, and the Dewi was a 
river “darkly, deeply, beautifully”—muddy; it 
would have been smothering rather. We should 
not have staid to the end of the first month, had it 
not been for very shame ; but to run away from a 
reading-party would have been a joke against us 
for ever. So from the time we got up in the morn¬ 
ing, until we climbed Mrs Jenkins’s domestic tread¬ 
mill again at night, the one question was, what 
should wo do with ourselves ? Walk? there were 

the A-and B- roads—three miles of sand 

and dust either way. Before us was the bay—be¬ 
hind the-shire mountains, up which one might 

walk some sixteen miles (in the month of July), and 
get the same view from each successive point you 
reached : viz., a hiU before you, which you thought 
must bo the top at last, and Glyndewi—of which 
wo know the number of houses, and the number of 
windows in each—^behitid. Eide then?—the two 
hacks kept by mino host of the Mynysnewydd 
Arms deservo a history to themselves. Eosi- 
nante would have been ashamed to be seen grazing 
in the same field with such caricatures of his race. 
There was a board upon a house a few doors off, 
annormcing that “pleasure and other boats” were 
to be let on hire. All the boats that we were 
acquainted with must have been the “ other” ones 
—for they smelled of herrings, sailed at about the 
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paco of a couple of freshmen in a “ two-oar,” and 
gave very pretty exercise—to those who were fond 
of it—in baling. As for reading, we were like 
the performers at a travelling theatre — always 
“going to begin.” 

BranUng, indeed, did once shut himself up in 
his bedroom, as we afterwards ascertained, with a 
box of cigars and a black and tan tcmer, and read 
for three weeks on end in the peculiar atmosphere 
thus created. Willingham of Christ Church, and 
myself, had what was called the dining-room in 
common, and proceeded so far on the third day 
after our arrival, as to lay out a very imposing 
spread of books upon all the tables ; and there it 
remained in evidence of our good intentions, until 
tlia first time we were called upon to do the honours 
of an extempore luncheon. Unfortunately, from 
the very first, Willingham and myself were set 
down by Ilanmer as the idle men of the party; 
this sort of prophetical discrimination, wliich^tutors 
at Oxford are very much in the habit of priding 
themselves upon, tends, like other prophecies, to 
work its own fulfilment. Did a civil Welshman 
favour us with a call ? “ Show him in to Mr Ilaw- 

thomo and Mr Willingham; I dare say they a,re 
not very busy ”—quoth our Jupiter toiians from on 
high in the dining-room, where he hold his court ; 
and accordingly in he came. Wo had Stilton and 
bottled porter in charge for these occasions from 
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tlie conimoD stock; but tlie honours of all these 
visits were exclusively our own, as far as house- 
room went. In dropped the rest of the party, one 
by one. Ilanmer himself pitched the Ethics iuto 
a comer to make room, as ho said, for substantials, 
the froth of bottled Guinness damped the eloquence 
of Cicero, and Brauling having twisted up my ana¬ 
lysis of tho last-road chajher into a light for his 
cigar, there was an end of our morning's work. 
How could wo read ? That was what We .always 
said, and there was some tnith in it. 

Mr Branling’s reading fit was soon over too; and 
having cursed tlie natives for barbaiians, because 
there was not a pack of harriers witliin ten miles, 
which confirmed him in the opinion he had alwiiys 
expressed of their utter want of civilisation (for,-as 
he justly remarked, not one in a dozen could oven 
speak docent English), he waited imp.atiently I'or 
September, when ho had got leave from some klr 
Williajiis or Jones—I never remembered which—to 
shoot over a considerable range about Glyndewi. 

But with tho ‘20th of August a change came o'er 
the spirit of our dream. Hitlierto we had seen 
little of any of the neighbouring families, except¬ 
ing that of a Captain George Phillips, who, living 
only three miles off, on tho bank of tho river, and 
having three sons and two daughters, and keejiing 
a pretty yacht, had given us a dinner-party or two. 
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and a pleasant day’s sail. Capital fellows were the 
young Phillipses : Nature’s gentlemen; unsophis¬ 
ticated, hearty Welshmen; lads from sixteen to 
twenty. Down they used to come in a most dan¬ 
gerous little craft of their own, which went by the 
name of the “ Coroner’s Inquest,” to smoke cigars, 
(against which the Captain had published an inter¬ 
dict at home), and question us about Oxford larks, 
and tell us in return stories 'of wild-fowl shooting, 
otter-hunting, and salmon-fishing, in all which they 
were proficient. 

Our establishment was not an imposing one, hut 
of them we made no strangers. Once they came, I 
remember, self-invited to dinner, in a moat unfor¬ 
tunate state of our larder. The weekly half sheep 

had not arrived from B-; to get anything in 

Glyndewi, beyond the native luxuries of bacon and 
lieriings, was hopeless; and our dinner happened 
to be a leash of fowls, of which we had just pur¬ 
chased a live supply. Mrs Glasso wotdd have beeri 
in despair ; wo took it coolly ; to the three boiled 
fowls at top, we added throe roast ditto at bottom, 
and by unanimous consent of both guests and enter¬ 
tainers, a more excellent dinner was never put on 
table. 

But the 20th of August I the day of the Glyndewi 
regatta !—that must have a chapter to itself. 


3 


B 
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CHAPTER II. 

When a dull place like Glyndewi does undertake 
to be gay, it seldom does things by halves. Ordi¬ 
nary doses of excitement fail to meet the urgency 
of the case. It was the fashion, it appeared, for 
all the coimtry families of any pretensions to ton, 
and not a few of the idlers from the neighbouring 
watering-places, 1.0 be at Glyndewi for the race- 
week. And as far as the programme of amusements 
went, certainly the committee (consisting of the 
resident surgeon, the non-resident proprietor of tho 
“hotel,” (fee., and a retired major in the H.B.I.C.’s 
service, called by his familiars by the endearing 
name of “ Tiger Jones") had made a spirited 
attempt to meet the demand. A publio breakfast, 
and a regatta, and a ball—a “ FuU Dress and 
Fancy Ball,” the advertisement said, on the 20th ; 
a Horse-Eace and an Ordinary on tho 21st; a 
Cricket Match, if possible, and any extra fun which 
the Visitors’ own genius might strike out on the 
following days. 

Tho little bay of Glyndewi was not a bad place 
for a boat-race on a small scale. The “terrace” 
commanded the whole of it; there were plenty of 
herring-boats, about e(iually matched in sailing 
deficiencies, ready and willing to “ run ”— i. e. creep 
—^for the prizes; and an honourable member of the 
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Yacht Club, who for some years past, for reasons 
which it was said his creditors oould explain, had 
found it more convenient to keep his season at 

B-than at Cowes, always paid the stewards the 

compliment of carrying off the “Ladies’ Challenge 
Cup.” 

The two or three years’ experience which the 
Glyndewi people had lately gained of the nature 
and habits of “ the Oxonians,” made them an 
article in great demand on these occasions. Mammas 
and daughters agreed in looking upon us as unde¬ 
niable partners in the ball-room, while the sporting 
men booked us as safe for getting up a creditable 
four-oar, with a strong probability of finding a light¬ 
weight willing to risk his neck and reputation at a 
hiurdlo-race. Certain it is, that from the time the 
races began to be seriously talked about, we began 
to feel ourselves invested with additional import¬ 
ance. “Tiger Jones ” (who occupied a snog little 
box about a mile out of Glyndewi, whore he lived 
upon cheroots and brandy-and-water) called, was 
exceedingly polite, apologised for not inviting us 
to dinner—a thing he declared impossible in his 
quarters—hoped we would call some day and take 
a lunch with him, spoke with rapture of the capital 
crew which “the gentlemen who were studying 
here last summer” had made up, and which ran 
away from all competitors, and expressed a fervent 
hope that we should do likewise. 
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The sporting surgeon (of course he had called 
upon U8 long aga) redoubled his attentions, begged 
that if any of us were cricketers we would endea¬ 
vour to aid him in getting up a “ Glyndewi eleven ” 
against the “ Strangers,” and fixed himself upon 
as an invaluable acquisition, when he found I 
hac actually once played in a match against Mary- 
lebone. (I did not teU him that the total score of 
my innings was “ one.”) Would I, then, at once 
take the drilling of as many recruits as be could 
get together? And would Mr Willingham and Mr 
Gordon, who “ used to play at school,” get up their 
practice again? (It wanted about a fortnight to 
the races.) The result of this, and sundry othcj- 
interviews, was, that Branling at length found a 
vent for the vis inertioe in putting us all, with the 
exception of Mr Sydney Dawson, whom he declared 
to bo so stiff in the back that ho had no hope of 
him, into training for a four-oar; and the surgeon 

and myself set off in his gig for B-, to purchase 

materials for cricket. 

It is true that our respected tutor did look more 
than usually grave, and shook his head with a 
meaning almost as voluminous as Lord Burleigh’s, 
when informed of our now line of study. Bowing 
he declared to bo a most absurd expenditure of 
time and strength; he never could see the fun of 
men breaking blood-vessels, and getting pluoked 
for their degree, for the honour of “the Trinity 
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Boat.’’ But the cricket toucliod him on the raw. 
He was an old Etonian, and had in his time been a 
good player; and was now as active as any stout 
gentleman of sevcn-and-tliirty, who had been twelve 
years a steady admirer of bursary dinners and com¬ 
mon-room port. So, after some decent scruples on 
Ills part, and some well-timed compliments touching 
his physical abilities on ours (ho was much vainer 
of the muscle of his arm than of his high reputa¬ 
tion as a scholar), we succeeded in drawing from 
liim a sort of promise, that if we were so foolish as 
to get up a match, he would try whether he had 
forgot all about bowling. 

For the next fortnight, therefore, we had occu¬ 
pation enough cut out for us. Branling was un- 
mefciful in his practice on the river ; and consider¬ 
ing that two of us had never pulled an oar but in 
the slowest of “ Torpids,” we improved surprisingly 
imder his tuition. The cricket, too, was quite a 
new era in our existence. Dawson (we told him 
that tlie “ Sydney” must be kept for Sundays) was 
a perfect fund of amusement in his zealous practice. 
He know as much about the matter as a cow might, 
and was ratlier less active. But if perseverance 
could have made a cricketer, he would have turned 
out a first-rate one. Not content with two or three 
hours of it every fine evening, when we all sallied 
down to the marsh, followed by every idler ki 
Glyndewi, ho used to disappear occasionally in 
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the mornings, and for some days puzzled us as to 
where and how he disposed of himself. Wo had 
engaged, in our corporate capacity, the services of 
a most original retainer, who cleaned hoots, fetched 
the bcor, eat the cold mutton, and made hiwEolf 
otherwise useful when required. He was amphi¬ 
bious in bis habits, having been a hening-Gsher 
the best part of his life ; but being a martjT to the 
rheumatism, which occasionally screwed him up 
into indescribable forms, had betaken himself to 
earning a precarious subsistence as ho could on 
shore. It was not often that we required his ser¬ 
vices between breakfast and luncheon, but one 
morinng, after having despatched Gwenny in all 
directions to hunt for Bill Thomas in vain, we at 
at last elicited from her that “may-be she was gone 
with Mr Dawson.” Then it came out, to our in¬ 
finite amusement, that Dawson was in the habit, 
occasionally, of impressing our factotum Bill to 
carry bat, stumps, and ball down to the marsh, and 
there commencing private practice on his own ac¬ 
count. 

Mr Sydney Dawson and Bill Thomas—the sub¬ 
lime and the lidicidous—amalgamating at cricket, 
was far too good a joke to lose; so we got Hanmer 
to cut his lecture short, and come down with us 
to the scene of action. Prom the cover of a sand¬ 
bank, we had a view of all that was going on in the 
plain below. There was our fidend at the wicket, 
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with his coat oflF, and the grey spectacles on, in an 
attitude which it must have taken him some study 
to accomplish, and Bill, with the ball in his hand, 
vociferating “Plaiy.” A ragged urchin behind the 
wicket, attempting to bag the balls as Dawson 
missed them in what had once been a hat, and 
Sholto looking on with an air of mystification, com¬ 
pleted the picture. 

“ That’s too slow,” said Sydney, as Bill, after 
some awful contortions, at length delivered himself 
of what he called a cast. “DiawZ/” said Bill, 
sotto voce, as he again got possession of the ball. 

That’s too high,” was the complaint, as, with an 
extraordinary kind of jerk, it flew some yards over 
the batsman’s head, and took what remained of 
thp crown out of the little lazzaroni’s hat behind. 
"DiawU” quoth Bill again, apologetically, “She 
got too much way on her that time.” Bill was 
generally pretty wide of his mark, and great ap¬ 
peared to be the satisfaction of all parties when 
Dawson contrived to make a hit, and Sholto and 
the boy set off after the baU, while the striker 
leaned with elegant nonchalance upon his bat, and 
BOl mopped liis face, and gave vent to a compli¬ 
mentary variety of “ Diawl.” It was really a pity 
to interrupt the performance ; but we did at last. 
Bill looked rather ashamed of his share in the busi¬ 
ness when he saw “Mishtar,” as he called Hanmer; 
but Dawson’s self-complacency and good-humour 
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carried him through everything. “ By Jove,” said 
Willingham to him, “no wonder you improve in 
your style of play ; Bill has no had notion of howl¬ 
ing, has he?” “Why, no; ho does very well for 
practice ; and he is to have half-a-crown if he gets 
mo out.” “Bowl at his legs. Bill,” said WilHng- 
ham aside, “ he’s out, you know, if you hit them.” 
“ Nay,” said Bill, with a desponding shake of the 
head, “ She squat ’n hard on tho knee now just, 
and made ’n proper savage, hut I wasn’t get nothing 
for that.” 

Positively we did more in the way of reading 
after the heating and tho cricket began, than while 
we continued in a state of vagrant idleness, with¬ 
out a fixed amusement of any kind. In the first 
place, it was necessary to conciliate Haumer hy 
some show of industry in the morning, in order to 
keep him in good humour for the cricket in the 
evening; for ho was decidedly tho main hope of 
our having anything like a decent eleven. Sec¬ 
ondly, tho Phillipses took to dining early at home, 
and coming to practice with us in the evening, 
instead of dropping down the river every hreezy 
morning, and either idling in our rooms, or heguil- 
ing us out mackerel-fisliing or flapper-shooting in 
their hoat. And thirdly, it became absolutely ne¬ 
cessary that we should do something, if class lists 
and examiners had any real existence, and were not 
mere bugbears invented by “alma mater” to instil 
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a wliolesome terror into her unruly progeny. Eeally, 
when one compared our actual progress with the 
Augean labour wliich was to bo gone through, it 
required a large amount of faith to believe that we 
were all “ going up for honours in October.” 

We spent a very jdeasant morning at Llyn-oiros, 
the den of “Tiger Jones.” He obtained this some¬ 
what appalling sobriquet from a habit of spinning 
yarns, more marvellous than his unwarlike neigh¬ 
bours wore accustomed to, of the dangers encoun¬ 
tered in l)is Indian sjjorts; and one in particular, 
of an extraordinary combat between his “chokedar” 
and a tiger—whether the gist of the story lay in 
the tiger’s eating the chokedar, or the chokedar 
eating the tiger, I am not sure—I rather think the 
latter. However, in Wales one is always glad to 
have some distinguishing appellation to prefix to 
the name of Jones. If a man’s godfathers and god¬ 
mothers have the forethought to christen him 
“ Mountstewart Jones,” or “ Fitzhardingo Jones” 
(I knew such instances of cognominal anticlimax), 
then it was all very well—no mistake about the 
individuality of such fortunate people. But “ Tom 
Joneses ” and “ Bob Joneses ” were no individuals 
at all. They wore classes, and large classes; and 
had to be again distinguished into “Little Bob 
Joneses ” and “ Long Bob Joneses.” Or if there 
happened to be nothing sufficiently characteristic 
in the personal appearance of the rival Joneses, 
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then was ne fortunate M'lio had no loss complimen¬ 
tary additions to his style and title than what might 
be derived from the name of Ms location, or the 
nature of his engagements. These honours were 
often hereditary—nay, sometimes descended in the 
female line. We hear occasionally, in England, of 
“ Mrs Doctor Smith,” and “ Mrs Major Brown ; ” 
and absurd as it is, one does comprehend by intui¬ 
tion that it was the gentleman and not the lady 
wlft) was the ten-year man at Cambridge, or the 
commandant of the Boggleton yeomanry; but few 
besides a Welshman would have learned, without a 
smile, that “ Mrs Jones the officer’’ was the relict 
of the late tide-waiter at Glyndowi, or that the 
quiet, modest little daughter of the town-clerk of 

B-was Imown to her intimates as “ Miss Jones 

the lawyer.” Luckily our friend the Tiger was a 
bachelor; it would have been alarming to a ner¬ 
vous stranger at the Glyndewi ball, upon inquiring 
the name of the young lady with red hair and cat’s 
eyes, to have been introduced incontinently to 
“ Miss Jones the tiger.” 

The Tiger himself was a well-disposed animal; 
somewhat given to solitary prowling, like his name¬ 
sakes in a state of nature, but of most untigerlike 
andjfacetious humour. Ho generally marched into 
Glyndewi after an early breakfast, and from that 
time until he returned to his “mutton” at five, 
might be seen majestically stalking up and down 
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the extreme edge of the terrace, loolring at the 
fishing-boats, and shaking —not his tail, for, as all 
stout gentlemen seemed to think it their duty to do 
by tlio seaside, be wore a round jacket. From the 
time that wo began our now pursuits, he took to 
us amazingly—called us his “ dear lads ”—offered 

bets to any amount that we should beat the B- 

Cutter Club, and protested that he never saw finer 
bowling at Lord’s than Ilanmer’s. 

Branling was in delight. Ho had found a man 
who would smoke with him all day (report said, 
indeed, that the Tiger regularly W'ent to sleep with 
a cheroot in his month), and he had the superin¬ 
tending of “ the boat,” which was his thought from 
morning to night. A light gig, that had once be¬ 
longed to the custom-house, was polished and 
painted under his special directions (often did we 
sigh for one of King’s worst “fours!”) and the 
fishermen marvelled at such precocious nautical 
talent. 

None of these, however—great events as they 
were in om- hitherto monotonous sojourn — were 
the “ crowning mercy ” of the Glyndewi regatta. 
Hitherto the sunshine of bright eyes, and the 
breath of balmy lips, had been almost as much 
unknown to us as if we had been stiU wdthin the 
monastic walls of Oxford. Wo had dined im a body 
at our friend the surgeon’s: he was a bachelor. 
We had been invited by twos and threes at a 
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time to a Welsh squire’s iu the neighbourhood, who 
had two maiden sisters, and a fat, good-humoured 
wdfe. Captain Phillips had given us a S2ircad more 
than once at Oraig-y-gen-on, and, of course, some 
of us (I was not so fortunate) had Landed in the 
lilisses PLilli2)s to dinner; but the greater part of 
the time from six till eleven (at which hour Han- 
iner always ordered out our “ trap ”) was too plea¬ 
santly occupied in discussing the captain’s port 
and claret, and laughing at his jokes, to induce us 
to give much time or attention to the ladies in the 
drawing-room. If some of my fair readers exclaim 
against this stoic (or rather ejhcuroan) indifference, 
it may gratify their injured vanity to know, that in 
the sequel some of us paid for it. 

'i'ho Phillqjses came down in fidl force the day 
before the regatta; they were engaged to lunch 
with us, and, as it was the first time that the ladies 
of the i)arty had honoured us with a visit, we spared 
no pains to make our entertainment somewhat more 
recherche than was our wont. It W'as then that I 
first discovered that Clara Phillips was beautiful. 

I am not going to describe her now; I never could 
have described her. AU I know, and all I remem¬ 
ber, was, that for a long time afterwards I formed 
my standard of what a woman ought to be, by im- 
conscious comparison with what she was. What 
colour her eyes were, was a question among us at 
the time, • Willingham swore they were grey; 
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Dawson insisted that they were hazel; Branling, to 
whom they referred the point, was inclined to think 
there was “ something green ” in them. But that 
they were eyes of no common expression, all of us 
were agreed. I think at least half the party were 
more than half in love with her when that race- 
week was ffver. In one sense it was not her fault 
if we were ; for a gM more thoroughly free from 
eveiy species of coquetry, and ivith less of that 
pitiful ambition of making conquests, which is the 
curse of half the sex, it w'as impossible to meet 
with. But she was to blame for it too, in another 
way; for to know her, and not love her, wnuld have 
been a reproach to any man. Lively and good- 
humoured, with an iinaffected buoyancy of spirits, 
interesting herself in all that passed around her, 
and unconscious of the interest she herself excited, 
no wonder that she seemed to us like an angel sent 
to cheer ns in our house of bondage. Of her own 
family she was deservedly the darhng; even Dick 
Phillips, whom three successive tutors had given 
up in despair, became the most docile of pupils 
under his sister Clara. Accustomed early‘to join 
her brothers in aU out-door sports, she was an ex¬ 
cellent horsewoman, a fearless sailor, and an untir¬ 
ing explorer of mountains and waterfalls, without 
losing her naturally feminine character, or becoming 
in any degree a hoiden or a romp. She sang the 
sweet national airs of Wales with a voice whoso 
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richness of tone was only second to its power of 
expression. She did everything with the air of one 
who, while delighting others, is conscious only of 
delighting herself; and never seeking admiration, 
received it as gracefully as it was ungrudgingly 
bestowed. 

If there is one form of taking exer(Jise which I 
really hate, it is what people call dancing. I am 
passionately fond of music; but why people should 
conceive it necessary to shuffle about in all varieties 
of awkwardness, in order to enjoy it to their satis¬ 
faction, has been, is, and probably wiU ever bo, 
beyond my comprehension. It is all very well for 
young ladies on the look-out for husbands to affect 
a fondness for dancing: in the first place, some 
women dance gracefully, and oven elegantly, and 
show themselves off undoubtedly to advantage (if 
any exhibition on a woman’s part be an advantage); 
thou it gives an excuse for whispering, and squeez¬ 
ing of hands, and stealing flowers, and a thousand 
nameless skirmishings preparatory to what they 
are endeavouring to bring about—an engagement; 
but for a man to bo fond of shuffling and twirling 
himself out of the dignity of step which nature gave 
him—picking his way through a quadrille, like a 
goose upon hot bricks, or gyrating like a bad tee¬ 
totum in what English fashionables are pleased to 
term a “valso,” I never see a man thus occupied, 
without a fervent desire to kick him. “ What a 
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Goih 1 ” I hear a Mr reader of eighteen, prettily 
ejaculate—“thank Heaven, that all men have not 
such barbarous ideas I ’ Why, I would go fifty miles 
to a good ball 1 ” Be not alarmed, my dear young 
lady; give me but a moment td thank Providence, 
in my turn, that you are neither my sister nor my 
daughter, and I will promise you that you shall 
never be my wife. 

On the Saturday night, then, I made Gordon and 
Willingham both very cross, and caught Sydney 
Dawson's eye looking over his spectacles with 
supreme contempt, when I declared my decided 
intention of staying at home the night of the ball. 
Even the Eoverend Eobert Hammer, who was going 
himself, was annoyed when Gordon told him of what 
hd called my wilfulness, having a notion that it was 
decidedly disrespectful in any of us, either to go 
when he did not, or to decline going when he did. 

On the Tuesday morning, I sent to B-for 

white kids. Gordon looked astonished, Hanmer 
was glad that I had “ taken his advice,” and Will¬ 
ingham laughed outright; he had overheard Clara 
Phillips ask me to dance with her. Men are like 
green gooseberries—very green ones; women do 
make fools of them, and a compar-atively small pro¬ 
portion of sugar, in the shape of flattery, is suffi¬ 
cient. 

Two days before the regatta, there marched into 
Mrs Jenkins’s open doorway, a bewildered-looking 
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gentleman, shaking off the dust from his feet in testi¬ 
mony of having had a long walk, and inquiring for 
Hanmer. Gwenny, with her natural grace, trotted up¬ 
stairs before him, put her head in at the “drawing- 
room ” door (she sefemed always conscious that the 
less one saw of her person the better), and having an¬ 
nounced briefly, but emphatically, “a gentlemans,” 
retreated. Hanmer had puzzled himself and me by 
an attempt to explain a passage which Aristotle, 
of course, would have put in plainer language if ho 
had known what he meant himself—but modem 
philosophers are kind enough to help him out occa¬ 
sionally—when the entrance of the gentleman in 
dust cut the Gordian knot, and saved the Stagyrito 
from the disgrace of having a pretty bit of esoteric 
abstruseness translated into common sense. 

(What a blessing would it be for Dr-, and 

Professor-, if they might be allowed to mystify 

their readers in Greek ! though, to do them justice, 
they have turned the Queen’s English to good 
account for that purpose, and have produced pas¬ 
sages which first-class men, at an Athenian univer¬ 
sity, might possibly construe, but which the whole 
board of sophists might be defied to explain.) 

The deus ex machind —the gentleman on, or rather 
off the tramp—who arrived thus opportunely, was 
no less a person than tlio Kevereiid George Plymp- 
ton. Fellow of Oriel, &o. &c. &c. He was an inti¬ 
mate friend of our worthy tutor’s ; if the friendship 
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between Oxford dons can be called intimacy. They 
compared the merits of their respective college 
cooks tliree or four times a term, and contended for 
the superior vintage of the common-room port. 
'J'hey played whist together ; walked arm-iu-arm 
round Clirist Church meadow ; and know the names 
of all the old incumbents in each otlier’s college- 
list, and the value of the respective livings. Mr 
Plymi)ton and a friend had been making a walldng 
tour of North Wales; tliat is, they walked about 
live miles, stared at a mountain, or a fall, or an old 
castle, as per guide-book, and then coached it to 
the next point, when tho said book sfit down that 
“the Black Bog was an excellent inn,” or that 
“ travellers would find every accommodation at Mrs 
I’rfce’s of the Wynnstay Arms.” Knowing that 
Ilanmcr was to be found at Glyndewi, Mr Plymp- 

ton left his friend at B-,where the salmon was 

unexceptionable, and had completed the most ardu¬ 
ous day’s walk in liis journal, nearly thirteen miles, 
in a state of dust and heat far from 'agreeable to 
a stoutish gentleman of forty, who usually looked 
as spruce as if he came out of a band-box. Han- 
mer and he seemed really glad to see each other. 
On those “ oxless ” shores, where, as Byron says, 
“ beef was rare,” though 

“ Goat’s flesh there wa.s, no doubt, and kid, and mutton,” 

the tender reminiscences of far-off Gaudo days and 
3 . c 
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Bursary dinners, that must have arisen in the hearts 
of each, were enough to make their meeting almost 
an affecting one. Hamiier must have hlushed, I 
think, though far from Iris wont, when he asked Mr 
Plynipton if he could feed with us at fom’ upon— 
hashed mutton ! (IVe consumed nearly a sheep per 
week, and exhausted our stock of culinary ideas, as 
well as our landlady’s patience, in tiying to vary 
the forms in which it was to appear; not having 
taken the precaution, as some Cambridge men did 

at B-one vacsation, to hospcalc a French cook 

at a rather higher salary than the matliematical 
tutor’s.) * Erobably, however, Mr Plyrnpton’s un¬ 
usual walk made him more anxious about*the quan¬ 
tity than the quality of his diet, for ho not only 
attacked the mutton like an Etonian, but announbed 
liis intention of staying with us over the ball, if a 

bed was to bo had, and sending to B-for his 

decorations. He was introduced in duo form to the 
Pliillipses the next day, and in the number and 
elegance of his bows, almost eclipsed Mr Sydney 
Dawson, whom Clara never ceased to recommend 
to her brothers as an example of politeness. 

Bright daumed the morning of the 20th of August, 
the first of the “ throe glorious days ” of Glyndewi. 
As people came to tliese races really for amuse¬ 
ment, the breakfast rvas fixed for the very unfashion¬ 
able hom: of ten, in order not to interfere with the 

• Fiiot. 
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main business of the day—tlie regatta. Before 
half-past, the tables at the Mynysnewydd Arms 

were filled with what the- shire Herald termed 

“ a galaxy of beauty and fashion.” But every one 
seemed well aware that there were far more sub¬ 
stantial attractions present, meant to fill not the 
tables only, but the guests. The brealrfast was by 
no means a matter of form. People had evidently 
come with more serious intentions than merely to 
display now bonnets, and trifle with grapes and 
poaches. Sea-air gives a whet to even a lady’s 
ajipotito, and if the performances that morning were 
any crite^on of the effects of that of Glyndowi, the 
new Poor Law Commissioners, in forming their scale 
of allowances, must really have reported it a “ spe¬ 
cial case.” The fair Cambrians, in short, played 
very respectable knives and forks—made no bones 
—or rather nolliing but bones—of the chickens, and 
ate kippered salmon like Catholics. You caught a 
bright eye gazing in your direction with evident in¬ 
terest—“ Would you have the kindness to cut that 
pasty before you for a lady ? ” You almost over¬ 
heard a tender whisper from the gentleman opposite 
to the pretty girl beside him. She blushes and_ 
gently remonstrates. Again his lip almost touches 
her cheek in earnest persuasion—yes ! she is con¬ 
senting—^to another little slice of ham 1 As for the 
jolly Welsh squii-es themselves, and their strapping 
heirs-apparent (you remember that six-foot-four 
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man surely, number six of tbe Jesus boat)—now 
that the ladies have really done, and tlje waiters 
have brought in tho relays of hrandcred chickens 
and fresh-caught salmon, which mine Jiost, who has 
had some experience of his customers, has most 
liberally provided—they set to work in earnest. 
They have been only politely trifling hitherto with 
the wing of a fowl or so, to keep tho ladies com¬ 
pany. But now, as old Captain Phillips, at the 
head of the table, cuts a slice and a joke alternately, 
and tho Tiger at the bottom begins to let out liis 
carnivorous propensities, one gets to have an idea 
what breakfast means. “ Let me advise you, my 
dear Mr Dawson—as a friend—you’ll excuse an old 
stager—^if jmu have no particular wish to starve 
yourself—you’ve had nothing yet but two cups of 
tea—to hell) yoiirself, and lot your neighbours do 
tho same. You may keep on cutting Vauxhall 
shavings for those three young Lloyds till Michael¬ 
mas ; pass the ham down to them, and hand mo 
those devilled kidneys.” 

“ Tea ? no ; tliank you; I took a cup yesterday, 
and haven’t been myself since. Waiter! don’t you 
see this tankard’s empty ? ” 

“ Consume you, Dick Phillips! I left two birds 
in that pie live minutes back, and jmu’ve cleared it 
out I ” 

“ Diawl, John Jones, I was a fool to look into a 
tankard after you! ” 
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Everylliing lias an end, and so tlio breakfast Lad 
at last ; and we followed the ladies to the terrace to 
watch the sailing fur the ladies' challenge cup. By 
the help of a gla.ss we could see tliree yachts, with 
about half a mile between each, endeavouring to 
get round a small boat with a man and a flag in it, 
ii'hich, as the wind wae about the worst they could 
have had for the purpose, seemed no easy matter. 
There was no great interest in straining one’s eyes 
after them, so I found out the PhilUpses, and having 
told Dawson, who was escorting Clara, that Ilanmer 
was looking for him to make out the list of “ the 
eleven,” I was very Sony indeed when the sound 
of a gun announced that the lion.- II. Chouser’s 
Firefly had won the cup, and that the other two 
yac*hts might bo expected in the course of half an 
hour. Nobody waited for them, of ooru’se. The 
herring-boats, after a considerable deal of what I 
concluded from the emphasis to be swearing in 
Welch, in which, however. Captain Phillips, who 
was umpire, seemed to have decidedly the advan¬ 
tage in variety of terms and power of voice, were 
pronounced “ready,” and started by gun-fire ac¬ 
cordingly. A rare start they made of it. The 
great ambition of every man among them seemed 
to be to prevent the boats next in the line from 
starting at all. It was a general fouling-match, 
and the jabbering was terrific. At last, the two 
outside boats, having the advantage of a clear berth 
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on one side, got away, and made a pretty race of it, 
followed by such of the rest as could by degrees 
extricate themselves from the niOleo. 

But now was to come our turn. Laden with all 
manner of good -wishes, we hoisted a bit of dark- 
blue silk for the honour of Oxford, iuid spurted 
tmder the terrace to our starting-place. The only 
boat entered against us was the Dolpliin, containing 
three stout gentlemen .and a tliin one, members of 

the B-Cutter Club, who evidently looked upon 

j)u]ling as Jio joke. Braiding gave us a steady- 
stroke, and Cotton of Baliol steered us admirably ; 
the rest did as well as they could. The old boys 
had a very pretty boat—ours was a tub—but wo 
beat them. They gave us a stern-chasc for the 
first hundred yards, for I cut a crab at starting; 
but we had plenty of pluck, and came in winners by 
a length. Of course wo were the favourites—tho 
“ Dolphins ” wore all but one -married—and heiuby 
were the congratulations with wliich we were 
greeted on landing. Clai-a Phillips’ eyes had a most- 
dangerous light in them, as she shook hands with 
our noble captain, who was in a terrible hun-j', 
however, to get away, and hunting everjwvherc for 

“ that d-d Dawson,” who had lu-ondsed to have 

Bill Thomas in readiness wdth “ the lush.” So I 
-was compelled to stay vt'ith her and give an account 
of the race, which she perfectly understood, and be 
soundly scolded by the prettiest lips in tho world 
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for my awkwardness, which she declared she never 
could have forgiven if it had lost the race. 

“You will come to the hall, then, Mr Hawthorne?’' 

“ Am I not to dance with you ? ” 

“ Yes, if j’-ou behave w'ell, and don’t tease Mr 
Sydney Dawson : ho is a great favourite of mine, 
and took great care of me this morning at breakfast.” 

“Well, then, for your sake. Miss Phillips, I will 
bo particularly civil to him; but I assure you, 
Dawson is like the fox that took a pride in being 
liunted; ho considers our persecution of him as the 
strongest evidence of his own superiority; and if 
you seriously undertake to patronise him, he will 
become positively unbearable.” 

The regatta over, wo retired to make a hurried 
dinner, and to dross for the ball. This, with some 
of our party, was a serious business. Willingham 
and Dawson were going in fancy dresses. The 
former was an admirable personification of Dick 
Turjjin, standing upwards of six feet, and broadly 
built; and becoming his pi cturesrpie costume as if it 
wore his everyday suit, he strutted before Mrs 
Jenkins’s best glass, which Hanmer charitably gave 
up for his accommodation, with a pardonable vanity. 
Dawson had got a lancer’s uniform from his London 
tailor; but how to got into it was a puzzle; it was 
delightful to see his attempts to unravel the gor¬ 
geous mysteries which w'cro occupying every avail¬ 
able spot in his dingy bedroom. The shako was 
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tho main stumbling-block. Being unfortunately 
rather small, it was no easy matter to keep it on 
his head at all; and how to dispose of the cap-lincs 
was beyond our united wisdom. “ Go without it, 
man,” said Branhng : “ people don’t want hats in a 
ball-room. You can never dance witli that thing 
on your head.” 

“Oh, but the head-dress is alwaj’S woin at a 
fancy-ball, you know, and I can take it off if I like 
to dance.” 

At last the idea struck us of employing the five 
or six yards of gold cord that had so puzzled us, in 
securing shako and plume in a perpendicular posi¬ 
tion. I’his at length accomplished, by dint of 
keeping liimself scrupulously upright, Mr Sydney 
Dawson majestically walked down stairg. 


CIUrTEK III.. 

Now, there happened to be at that time residing 
in Glyndewi .an old lady, “of the name and cousin¬ 
age ” of Phillips, who, though an old maid, was one 
of those unhappily rare individuals who do not think 
it necessary to rail against those amusements which 
they are no longer in a situation to enjoy. She 
was neither as young, nor as rich, nor as light¬ 
hearted, as she had been; but it was difficult to ima¬ 
gine that she could ever have been more truly cheer- 
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fill and happy than she seemed now. So, instead of 
cutting short every sally of youthful spuits, and 
every dream of youthful hapjiiness, by sagacious 
hints of cares and troubles to come, she rather lent her 
aid to further every innocent enjoyment among her 
younger friends ; feeling, as she said, that the only 
pity was that young hearts grew old so soon. The 
consequence was, that, instead of exacting a forced 
deference from her many nephews and nieces (so 
are first cousins’ children called in Wales), she was 
really loved and esteemed by them all; and while 
she never wished to deprive them of an hour's 
enjoyment, they would willingly give up a pleasant 
party at any time to spend an evening with the old 
lady, and enliven her solitude with the sounds she 
b^st loved—the music of youthful voices. 

All among hor acquaintance, therefore, w’ho were 
going to the ball in fancy costume, had promised to 
call uj)on her, whether in or out of their way, to 
“show themselves,” willing to make hor a partaker, 
as far as they could, of the amusement of the even¬ 
ing. Cajitain Phillips had asked us if we would 
oblige him, and gratify a kind old woman, by al¬ 
lowing him to introduce us in our fancy dresses. I 
had none, and therefore did not form part of the 
exhibition; but Dick Tmqun and the comet of 
lancers, with Branling in a full hunting-costume 
(which always formed part of his travelling bag¬ 
gage), ivalked some fifty yards to the old lady’s 
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lodgings. Mr Plympton, always polite, accepted 
Captain Phillips’s invitation to bo introduced at the 
same time. Now Mr Plympton, as was before re¬ 
corded, was a remarkably dapper personage; wore 
hair-powder, a, formidably tall and stiff white 
“choker,” and upon aU occasions of ceremony, black 
shorts and silks, with gold buckles. BemarkabJy 
upright and somewhat pompous in hia gait, and 
abominating the free-and-easy manners of the 
modern school, his bow would have gi-aced tho court 
of Versailles, and his step was a subdued minuet. 
Equipped with somewhat more than his wonted cal'o, 
the rev. junior bursar of Oriel was introduced into 
Ml'S Phillips’s little drawing-room, accompanying, 
and strongly contrasting with, three gentlemen in 
scarlet and gold. Huiriedly did the good old lady 
seize her spectacles, and rising to receive her guests 
with a delighted curtsy, scan curiously for a few 
moments 'Purpiu’s athletic proportions, and the fox- 
hunter’s close-fitting leathers and tops. As for Daw¬ 
son, he stood like the clear-complexioned and mag¬ 
nificently-whiskered oflBcer, who silently invites the 
stranger to enter tho doors of Madame Tussaud’s 
wax exhibition ; not daring to bow for fear of losing 
his beloved shako, but turning Ids head froin side 
to side as slowly, and far less naturally, than the 
waxen gentleman aforementioned. All, in their 
several ways, were worthy of admiration, and all did 
she seem to admire; but it was when her eye rested 
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fit last on tlie less showy, but equally characteristic 
figure in black, .who stood bowing his acknowledg¬ 
ments of the honour of the interview, with an em- 
pressevient which fully made up for Dawson’s forced 
hauteur —tliat her whole countenance glistened with 
intense appreciation of the joke, and the very spec¬ 
tacles danced with glee. Again did she make the 
stranger her most gracious curtsy; again did Mr 
Plympton, as strongly as a bow could do it, declare 
how entirely he was at her service : he essayed to 
speak, but before a word escaped Ids lij)s, the old 
lady fairly burst out into a hearty laugh, clapped 
her hands, and shouted to his astonished ears, 

“ Capital, capital! do it again! oh, do it again 1 ” 
For a moment the consternation depicted upon Mr 
nympton’s countenance at this remarkable recep¬ 
tion, extended to the whole of his companions ; but 
the extraordinary sounds wliich proceeded from 
Captain Pliillips, in the vain atlemjit to stifle the 
laugh that was nearly choking him, were too much 
for the gravity of even the polite Mr Dawson ; and 
it was anddst the violent application of pocket- 
liandkorcldefs in all possible w'ays, that the captain 
stepped forward with the somewhat tardy announce¬ 
ment,* “ My dear aunt, allow mo to present theEev. 
Mr Plympton, Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College.” 
This was accompanied by a wink and an attempt at 
a frown, intended to convey the strongest reproba¬ 
tion of the old lady’s proceedings ; but which, upon 
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the features of tlie good captain, whose risible mus¬ 
cles were still rebellious, had anything but a serious 
elTect “ Indeed ! ’ ’ said she, curtsying yet more 
profoundly in return for another bow. “ How do 
you do, sir? Oh, lie is beautiful, isn't he?” half¬ 
aside to Willinghiim, who was swallowing as much 
as ho could of the butt of his whip. Poor Mr 
Plympton looked aghast at the compliment. Bran- 
ling fairly turned his back, and bui'st from the room, 
nearly upsetting Hanmer and myself; who, having 
waited below some time for our party to join us, 
had made our waj’ np-stairs to ascertain the catfso 
of the unusual noises which reached us from the 
open door of the drawing-room. Dawson was shak¬ 
ing with reckless disregard of the safety of his 
headdress, and the captain in an agony between his 
natural relish for a joke and his real good-breeding. 

“ Aunt Martha, this is a clergyman, a friend of Mr 
Hanmer’s, who is on a visit here, and whom I in¬ 
troduce to yon, because I know you wdll like him.” 
Mr Plympton commenced a fresh series of bows, in 
which there Avas, perhaps, less gallantry and more 
dignity than usual, looking all the time as comfort¬ 
able as a gentleman might do who Avas debating 
with himself whether the probabilities, as regarded 
the old lady’s next movements, lay on the side of 
kissing or scratching. Mrs Martha Phillips herself 
commenced an incoherent apology about “expecting 
to see four young gentlemen in fancy dresses ; ” and 
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Eanmcr and tlic captain tried all they could to laugh 
off a contretemps, -which to explain was impossible. 
What the old lady took Mr Plyinpton for, and what 
Mr Plympton thought of her, were questions which, 
so far as I know, no ono ventured to ash He left 
Glyndewi the next morning; but tho joke, after 
furnishing ns with a never-failing fund of ludicrous 
reininisconce for the rest of our stay, followed him 
to tho Oriel common-room, and was an ora in the 
dulnoss of that respectable symposium. 

Dancing liad begun in good earnest when we ar¬ 
rived at the ball-room. There was tho usual motley 
assemblage of costumes of all nations under tho sun, 
and some which the sun, when ho put down the 
impudence of tho wax-lights upon his return tho 
next morning, must have marvelled to behold. 
Childish as it may bo called, a fancy-ball is cer¬ 
tainly, for the first half-hour at all events, an amus¬ 
ing scene. Willingham and myself stood a little 
inside the doorway for some moments, ho enjoying 
tho admiring glances which his fine figure and jne- 
tirrcsquo costume wore well calculated to call forth, 
and I vainly endeavouring to make out Clara’s 
figure amidst tlio gay dresses and well-grown pro¬ 
portions of tho pretty Cambrians who flitted past. 
Sounds of expostulation and entreaty, mingled with 
alaugh which we know to bo Branling’s, in tire pas¬ 
sage outside, disturbed both our meditations, and at 
lust induced me to turn my eyes un-willingly to the 
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open door. Branling was loaning against it in a fit 
of uncontrollable mirth, and beckoned us earnestly 
to join him. Outside stood Dawson, stamping with 
vexation, and endeavouring to undo the complex 
macliinery which had hitherto secured lus shako in 
an erect position. He was in the unfortunate pre¬ 
dicament of Dr S-’s candelabrum, which, j)re- 

sented to him as a testimony of respect from his 
grateful piipils, was found by many feet too large 
to be introduced into any room in the Dr’s compara¬ 
tively humble habitation, and stood for some time 
in the manufacturer’s show-room in testimony of 
the iact, that jmblic acknowledgments of merit are 
sometimes made on too largo a scale. Architects 
who give measm-ements for ordinary doorways, do 
not contemplate such emcfgencies as testimonial 
caudelabrums or irromovablo caps and plumes ; and 
the door of the Glyndewi ball-room had no notion 
of accommodating a lancer in full dress, who could 
not even bo civil enough to take off his hat. So 
there stood our friend, impatient to display his uni¬ 
form, and, unwilling to lessen the effect of his fii'st 
appearance by doffing so important a part of his 
costume : to get through the door, in the rigid 
inflexibility of head and neck which ho had hitherto 
maintained, was a manifest impossibility. Branling 
had suggested Ids staying outside, and ho W'ould 
undertake to bring people to look at him ; but Daw¬ 
son, for some unaccountable reason, was usually 
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suspicious of advice from that quarter; so he 
“ stooped to conquer,” and lost all. The shako 
tumbled from its precarious perch, and hung ignobly 
suspended by the cap-lines. A lancer with a pair 
of grey spectacles, and a shako hanging round his 
neck, would have been a very fancy dress indeed : 
so he was endeavouring, at the risk of choking liim- 
self, to disentangle, by main force, tlie complication 
of knots which we had woven with some dim hope 
of the result. In vain did we exhort him to talce it 
patiently, and reim'nd him how preposterous it was 
to expect, that what had taken our united ingenuity 
half an hour to arrange “to please him,” could be 
undone in a minute. “ Cut the cursed things, can’t 
you ?” implored ho. No one had a knife. “Ido 
believe, Brauling, you are tying that knot tighter : 
I had much rather not have your assistance.” Bran- 
ling protested his innocence. At la.st we did release 
liim, and he entered the room rvith a look most 
appropriately crest-fallen, shako in hand, solacing 
himself by displaying its glories as well as could bo 
effected by judicious changes of its position. 

I soon found Clara, looking more radiantly beau¬ 
tiful than ever I had seen her, in a sweet dross of 
Stuart tartan. I had to make my apologies, which were 
most sincoroly penitent ones, for not being in time 
to claim my privilege of dancing the first quadrille 
witli her. She smiled at my evident earnestness, 
and good-humoirredly added, that the next would 
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Le a much more pleasant dance, as the room was 
now beginning to fill. It was a pleasant dance, as 
she said; and the waltz that followed still more 
dehghtful; and then Clara, with a blush and a 
laugh, declined my pressing entreaties until after 
supper at all events. I refused lier good-natured 
offer of an introduction to “ that pretty girl in blue,’’ 
or any other among the stars of the night; and sat 
down, or leant against the waU, almost unconsciously 
watching her light stop, and sternly resisting all 
attempts on the part of my acquaintances to jier- 
suade mo to dance again. Of course, all the d;uic- 
ing characters among our party were Clara's part¬ 
ners in succession; and both Gordon and Dawson, 
who came to ask what had put me into the sulks, 
Were loud in their encomiums on her beauty ffnd 
fascination; even Branling, no very devoted ad¬ 
mirer of the sex (ho saw too much of them, he 
said, having four 2>resentable sisters), allowed that 
she was “the right sort of girl;” but it was not 
until I saw her stand U2i with Willingham, and 
marked his evident admiration of her, and heard 
the remarks freely made around me, , that they were 
the handsomest couple in the room, that I felt a 
twinge of what I would hardly allow to myself was 
jealousy: when, however, after the dance, they 
passed me in laughing conversation, evidently in 
high good-humour with each other, and too much 
occupied to notice any one else, I began to wonder 
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I Lad never before found out wLat a conceited 
puppy WillingLam was, and set down poor Clara 
as an arrant flirt. But I was in a variable mood, it 
seemed, and a feather—or, what some may say 
is even lighter, a woman’s word—was enough to 
turn mo. So when I found myself, by some irre¬ 
sistible attraction, drawn next to her again at sup¬ 
per, and heard her sweet voice, and saw what I 
interpreted into a smile of welcome, as she made 
room for me beside her, I forgave her all past offences, 
and was perfectly happy for the next hour ; nay, 
oven condescended to challenge Willingham to a 
glass of soi-disant champagne. The Tiger, who 
was, according to annual custom, displaying the 
tarnished uniform of the 3d Madias N.I., and illus¬ 
trating his tremendous stories of the siege of Over- 
abad, or some such place, by attacks on all the edi¬ 
bles in his neighbourhood, gave mo a look of intel- 
h'gence as he requested I would “ do him the ho¬ 
nour,” and shook his whiskers with some meaning 
which I did not think it necessary to inquire into. 
What was it to him if I chose to confine my atten¬ 
tions to my undoubtedly pretty neighbour ? No 
one could dispute my taste, at all events; for Clara 
Phillips was a universal favourite, though I had 
remarked that none of the numerous “ eligible 
young men ” in the room appeared about her in the 
character of a dangler. She was engaged to Wil¬ 
lingham for the waltz next after supper, and 1 felt 
3 V 
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queerish again, till she wilHngly agreed to dance 
the next set with me, on condition that I would 
oblige her so far as to ask a friend of hers to be my 
partner in the mean time. “ She is a very nice girl, 
Mr Hawthorne, though, perhaps, not one of the 
belles of the room, and has danced but twice this 
evening, and it will ho so kind in you to ask her— 
only don't do it upon my introduction, but let Major 
Jones introduce you as if at your own request.” 
Let no one say that vanity, jealousy, and all those 
petty arts by which woman wrongs her better na¬ 
ture, are the rank growth necessarily engendered 
by the vitiated air of a ball-room; rooted on the 
same soil, warmed by the same sunshine, fed by 
the same shower, one plant shall bear the antidote 
and one the poison: one kind and gentle nature 
shall find exercise for all its sweetest qualities in 
those very scenes wliich, in another, shall foster 
nothing but heartless coquetry or unfeminine dis¬ 
play. Never did Clara seem so lovely in mind 
and person as when she drew upon her own attrac¬ 
tions to give pleasure to her less gifted friend; and, 

I suppose, I must have thrown into the tone of my 
reply something of what I felt; for she blushed, 
uttered a hasty “ I thank you,” and told Willing¬ 
ham it was time to take their places. I sought 
and obtained the introduction, and endeavoured, for 
Clara’s sake, to be an agreeable partner to the quiet 
little girl beside me. One subject of conversation, 
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at all events, we hit upon, where we seemed both 
at home; and if I felt some hesitation in saying all I 
thought of Clara, my companion had none, but told 
mo how much everybody loved her, and how much 
she deserved to be loved. It was really so much 
easier to draw my fair partner out on this point 
than any other, that I excused myself for being so 
eager a listener; and, when we parted, to show my 
gratitude in what I conceived the most agreeable 
way, I begged permission to introduce Mr Sydney 
Dawson, and thus provided her with'what, I dare 
say, she considered a most enviable partner. I had 
told Dawson she was a veiy clover girl (he was 
fond of what he called “ talented women,” and had 
a delusive notion that he was himself a genius): 
he. had the impertinence to toll me afterwards he 
found her rather stupid; I ought, perhaps, to have 
given him the key-note. During the dance which 
followed, I remember I was silent and distrait; and 
when it was over, and Clara told me she was posi¬ 
tively engaged for more sets than she should dance 
again, I left the ball-room, and wandered feverishly 
along tho quay to our lod^ngs. I remember per¬ 
suading myself, by a syllogistic process, that I was 
not in love, and dreaming that I was anxiously 
reading tho class-list, in which it seemed unac¬ 
countable that my name should bo omitted, till I 
discovered, on a second perusal, that just about tho 
centre of tho first class, whore “ Hawthorne, Fran- 
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cisous, e. Coll-” ought to have come in, stood 

in large typo the name of “ Claua Phillips.” 

The races, which occupied the morning of the 
next day, were as stupid as country races usually 
are, except that the Welshmen had ratlier more 
noitio about it. The guttunil shouts and yells from 
the tlu'oats of tenants and other dependants, as the 
“mishtur’s” horse won or lost, and the extraor¬ 
dinary tcims in which they endeavoured to en- 
coiu'age the riders, were amusing even to a stranger, 
though one lost the point of the vaiious sallies 
which kept the course in one continued roar. As 
to the running, everybody—that is, all the sporting 
world—knew perfectly well, long before the horses 
started, which was to udu; that appearing to be 
the result of some private arrangement between tiie 
parties interested, wliile the “racing” was for the 
benefit of the strangers and the ladies. Those of 
the latter \vho had fathers, or brothers, or, above 
all, lovers, among the knowing ones, won divers 
pairs of gloves on the occasion, while those who 

were not so fortunate, lost them. 

» • 

I fancied that Clara was not in her usual spirits 
on the race-course, and she pleaded a headache as 
an excuse to her sister for ordering the carriage to 
drive home long before the “spoit” was over. If 
1 had thought the said sport stupid before, it did 
not improve in attraction jifter her departure; and, 
when the jumping in sacks, and climbing up poles. 
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and other calistlienic exercises began, feeling a 
growing disgust for “ things in general,” I resisted 
the invitation of a mamma and three daughters, to 
join themselves and Mr Dawson in masticating 
some sandwiches which looted very much like 
“relics of joy” from last night’s supper, and saun- 
Icred home, and sat an hour over a cigar and a 
chapter of etliics. As the clock struck five, re¬ 
membering ihat the Ordinary hour wus six, I called 
at the Phillips’ lodgings to imjuire for Clara. She 
was out walking with her sister; so I returned to 
dress in a placid frame of mind, confident that I 
should meet her at dinner. 

For it was an Ordinary for ladies as well as gentle¬ 
men. A jovial Welsh baronet sat at the head of 
the* table, with the two ladies of liighest “ consider- 
iition”—the county member’s wife and the wuuld- 
have-been member’s daughter—on Ins right and 
loft; nobody thought of politics at the Glyndewi 
regatta. Clara was there; but she was escorted 
into the room by some odious man, w'ho, in virtue 
of having been made high-sherift’ by mistake, sat 
next Miss Anti-reform on the chairman’s left. The 
natives were civil enough to marshal us pretty 
high up by right of stranger'ship, but still I was 
barely near enough to drink wine with her. 

If a man wants a good dinner, a hearty laugh, 
an opportunity of singing songs and speech-making, 
and can put up with indifferent wine, let him go to 
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the race Ordinary at Glyndevvi next year, if it still 
be among the things which time has spared. There 
was nothing like stiffness or formality: people came 
there for amusement, and they knew that the only 
way to get it was to make it for themselves. There 
seemed to bo jfun enough for half-a-dozen of the 
common run of such dinners, even while the ladies 
remained. It was, as Hanmcr called it, an extra¬ 
ordinary. But it was when the ladies had retired, 
and Hanmer and a few of the “ steady ones” had 
followed them, and those who remained closed up 
around the chairman, and cigars and genuine whisky 
began to supersede the questionable port and sherry, 
and tlie “Vice” requested permission to call on a 
gentleman for a song, that wo began to fancy our¬ 
selves within the walls of some hitherto nnlmown 
college,-where the “levelling system” had mixed up 
fellows and undergraduates in one common supper- 
party, and the portly principal himself rejoiced 
in the ofiSce of “ arbiter hihendi.” Shall I confess 
it? I forgot oven Clara in the uproarious mirth 
that followed. Two of the young Phillipses wore 
admirable singers, and drew forth the hearty ap¬ 
plause of the whole company. We got Dawson 
to make a speech, in which he waxed poetical 
touching the “ flowers of Cambria,” and drew down 
thunders of applause by a Latin quotation, which 
every one took that means of showing that they 
understood. I obtained almost unconsciously an 
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immortal ropatation by a species of flattery to which 
the Welsh are most open. I had learnt, after no 
little application, a Welsh toast—a happy specimen 
of the lan^age; it was but three words, but they 
were truly cabalistic. No sooner had I, after a 
“neat and appropriate” preface, uttered my triple 
Shibboleth (it ended in rag, and signified “Wales, 
Welshmen, and Welshwomen”), than the whole 
party rose, and cheered at me till I felt positively 
modest. My pronunciation, I believe, was perfect, 
(a woman’s lips and an angel’s voice had taught it 
to me): and it was indeed the Open Sesame to their 
hearts and feelings. I became at once tlie intimate 
friend of all who could get near enough to offer me 
their houses, their horses, their dogs—I have no 
dohbt, had I given a hint at the moment, I might 
have had any one of their daughters. “Would I 
come and pay a visit at Ahorgwmant before I loft 
the neighbourhood? Only twenty-five miles, and 

a coach from B-1 ” “ Would I, before the 

shooting began, come to Craig-y-bwldrwn, and stay 
over the first fortnight in September?” I could 
have quartered myself, and two or tliree friends, in 
a dozen places for a month at a time. And, let 
mo do justice to the warm hospitality of North 
Wales — these invitations wore renewed in the 
morning: and wore I ever to visit those shores 
again, I should have no fear of their having been 
yet forgotten. 
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Captain riiUlips had told ns that, when we left 
the table, “the girls” would have some coffee for 
us, if not too late; and WiUingham and myself, 
having taken a turn or two in the moonlight to get 
rid of the excitement of the evening, bent our steps 
in that direction. Thei'e wore about as many per¬ 
sons assembled as the little drawing-room would 
hold, and Clara, having forgotten her headache, 
and looking as lovely as ever, was seated at a 
wretched piano, ejideavouring to accompany herself 
in her favourite songs. Willingham and myself 
stood by, and our repeated requests for some of 
those melodies which, unknown to us before, we 
had leamt from her singing to admire beyond all 
the fashionable trash of the day, were gratified with 
untiring good-nature. Somehow I tliought that 
she avoided my eye, and answered my remarks with 
less than her usual archness and vivacity. I could 
bear it on tins evening less than ever; a hair will 
tmn the scale; and I had just been, half ludicrously, 
lialf seriously, affected by Welsh nationality. One 
cannot help warming towards d community which 
are so warm-hearted among themselves. Visions 
of I Icnow not what—^love and a living, Clara and 
a cottage—wore floating dreamlike before my eyes ; 
and I' felt as if borne along by a current whoso 
direction might bo dangerous, but which it was 
misery to resist. Willingham had turned away a 
minute to hvmt for some missing book, which con- 
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taincd one of liis favourites; and, leaning over her 
with my finger pointing to the words which she 
had just been singing, I said something about there 
being always* a fear in happiness such as I had 
lately been enjoying, lest it might not last. For a 
moment she met my earnest look, and coloured 
violently; and tlien fixing her eyes on the music 
before her, she said quickly, “Mr Hawthorne, I 
thought you had a higher opinion of mo than to 
make me pretty speeclies; I have a great dislike to 
them.” I began to protest warmly against any 
intention of mere compliment, when the return of 
Willingham with his song prevented any renewal of 
the subject. I was annoyed and silent, and detected 
a tremor in her voice while she sang the words, 
and saw her cheek paler than usual. Tho instant 
the song was over, she complained with a smile of 
being tired, and, without a look at either of us, 
joined a party who were noisily recounting the 
events of the race-courso. Nor could I again that 
evening obtain a moment’s conversation with her. 
She spoke to me, indeed, and very kindly; but 
once only did I catch her eye, when I was speak¬ 
ing to some one else—the glance was rapidly witli- 
drawn, but it seemed rather sorrowful than cold. 

I was busy with Hanmcr tho next morning before 
breakfast, when Dick PhiUips made his appearance 
and informed us that the “ strangers” had made up 
an eleven for the cricket match, and that we were 
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to play at tea He was a sort of live circular, de¬ 
spatched to get all parties in readiness,. 

“Oh I I bare something for yon &om Clara,’’ 
said he to me, as he was leaving; “ the words of a 
song she promised you, I believe.” 

I opened the sealed envelope, saw that it was 
not a song, and left Hanmer somewhat abruptly. 
When I was alone, I read the following:— 

“Dear Me Hawthorne, —^Possibly you may have 
been told that I have, before now, done things 
which people call strange—that is, contrary to some 
arbitrary notions which are to supersede our natural 
sense of right and wrong. But never, until now, 
did I follow the dictates of my own feelings in op¬ 
position to conventional rules, with the painful un¬ 
certainty as to the propriety of such a course, which 
I now feel. And if I had less confidence than I have 
in your honour and your kindness, or less esteem 
for your character, or less anxiety for your happiness, 

I would not write to you now. But I feel that, if 
you are what I wish to believe you, it is right that 
you should be at once undeceived as to my position. 
Others should have done it, perhaps—it would 
have spared me much. Whether your attentions 
to me are in sport or earnest, they must cease. I 
have no right to listen to snon words as yours last, 
night—my heart and hand are engaged to one who 
deserves bettor from mo than the levity which alone 
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could have placed me in the position from ■which I 
thus painfolly extricate myself. For any fault on 
my part, I thus make bitter atonement I wish 
you health and happiness, and now let this save us 
both from further misunderstanding. “ 0.” 

Again and again did I read these words. Not 
one woman in a hundred would have ventured on 
such a step. And for what? to save me from tho 
mortification of a rejection ? It could be nothing 
else. How easy for a man of heartless gallantry to 
have written a cool note in reply, disclaiming “ any 
aspiration after the honour implied,” and placing 
the warm-hearted writer in the predicament of hav¬ 
ing declined attentions never meant to be serious I 
But I felt how kindly, how gently, I had been 
treated—^the worst of it was, I loved her better than 
ever. I wrote some incoherent words in reply, 
sufficiently expressive of my bitter disappointment, 
and my admiration of her conduct ; and then I felt 
“that my occupation was gone.” She whom I 
had so loved to look upon, I trembled now to see. 

I had no mind to break my heart; but I felt that 
time and change were necessary to prevent it. 
Above all, Glyndewi was no place for me to forget 
her in. 

In tho midst of my painful reflections on all the 
happy hours of tho past week, Gordon and Willing¬ 
ham broke in upon mo with high matter for consul- 
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tation relative to the match. In vain did I plead 
sudden illness, and inability to play : they declared 
it would knock the whole tiling on the head, for 
Hanmer would bo sure to turn sulky, and there was 
an end of the eleven; and they looked so really 
chagrined at my continued refusals, that at length 
I conquered my selfishness (I had had a lesson in 
that), and, though really feeling indisposed for any 
exertion, went down with them to the ground. I 
was in inoriientary dread of seeing Clara arrive (for 
all the world was to be there), and felt nervous and 
low-spirited. The strangers’ eleven was a better 
one than we expected, and they put our men out 
pretty fast. Ilanmer got most unfortunately run 
out after a splendid hit, and begged me to go in 
and “ do something.” I took my place .mechani¬ 
cally, and lost my wicket to the first ball. We 
made a wretched score, and tbe strangers went in 
exultingly. In spite of Ilanmer’s steady bowling, 
they got runs ju'etty fast; and an easy catch came 
into my hands just as Clara appeared on the ground, 
and I lost all consciousness of what I was about. 
Again the same opportunity offered, and again my 
eyes wore wandering among the tents. Hanmer 
got annoyed, and said something not over civil: I 
W'as- vexed myself that my carelessness should be 
the cause of disappointment twice, and yet more 
than half-inclined to quarrel with Branling, whom I 
overheard muttering about my “ cursed awkward- 
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ness.” We were left in a fearful minority at tlie 
close of the first innings, when we retired to dinner. 
The Glyndewi party and their friends were evidently 
disappointed. I tried to avoid Clara; but could 
not keep far from her. At last she came up with 
one of her brothers, spoke and shook hands with 
me, said that her brother had told her I was 
not well, and that she feared I ought not to have 
played at all. “I wish you could have beat them, 
Mr Hawthorne—I had bet that you would; per¬ 
haps you will feel better after dinner; those kind of 
headaches soon wear off,” she added with a smile 
and a kind look, which I understood as she meant it. 

I walked into the tent whore we were to dine: I sat 
next a little man on tho opposite side, an English¬ 
man, one of their best players, as active as a 
monkey, who had caught out three of our men in 
succession. Ho talked big about his play, criticised 
Willingham’s batting, which was really pretty, and 
ended by discussing Clara Phillips, who was, he 
said, “ a dernned fine girl, but too much of her.” 

I disliked his flippancy before, but now my disgust 
to him ivas supremo. I asked tho odds against 
us, and took them freely. There was champagne 
before me, and I drank it in tumblers. I did what 
even in my undergraduate days was.rarely my habit 
—1 drank till I was considerably excited. Hanmer 
saw it, and got the match resumed at once to save 
me, as ho afterwards said, “ from making a fool of 
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myeelf.” I insisted, in spite of his advice, “ to cool 
myself,” upon going in first. My flippant acquaint¬ 
ance of the dinner-table stood point, and I knew, if 
I could hut see the hall, and not see more than one, 
that I could occasionally “hit square” to some pui- 
pose. I had the luck to catch the Srst ball just on 
the rise, and it out my friend point off his legs as if 
he had been shot. He limped off tlie ground, and 
we were troubled with him no more. I hit as I 
never did before, or shall again. At first I played 
wild; but as I got cool, and my sight became steady, 

I felt quite at home. The bowlers got tired, and 
Dick Phillips, who had no science, but the strength 
of a unicorn, was in with me half-an-hour, slashing 
in all directions.. In short, the tide turned, and the 
match ended in our favour. 

I was quite sober, and free from all excitement, 
when I joined Clara, for the last time, after the 
game was over. “I am so glad you played so 
well,” said she; “ if you are but as successful at 
Oxford as you have been at the boat-race and the 
cricket, you wiU have no reason to be disappointed: 
your career here has been one course of victory.” 

“ Not altogether. Miss Phillips: the prize I shall 
leave behind me when I quit Glyndewi to-morrowq 
is worth more .than all that I can gain.” “Mr 
Hawthorne,” said she kindly, “ one victory is in 
your own power, and you wdU soon gain it, and bo 
happy—the victory over yourself.” 
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I made some excuse to Harnner about letters 
from home, to account for my sudden departure. 
How the party got on after I left them, and what 
was the final result of our “ reading,” is no part of 
my tale; but I fear the reader will search the class- 
lists of 18 — in vain for the names of Mr Hanmer's 
pupils. 



FATEEB TOM AND THE POPE; 

on, A NIGHT AT THE VATICAN. 

As related hy Mr Michael Ileffernan, Master of the National 
School at Tallynactaggart, in the County of Leitinm, to a 
friend, during his official visit to Duhtin, for the purpose of 
studying Political Economy, in the Spring of 1838. 

\AfAGA. Mat 183S.J 


CIIAPTEH 1. 

HOW PATHRR TOM WKNT TO TAKE POT-LUCK AT THE VATICAH. 

W HEN Ills Kiv’rence was in Room, ov coorec tlic 
Pope axed Iiim to take pot look wid liiin. 
More bo token, it was on a Friday; but, for all 
that, there was plenty of mate; for the Pope gev 
himself an ahsolutiou from the fast on account ov 
the great company that was in it—at laste so Pm 
tould. Howandiver, there’s no fast on the dhriuk, 
anyhow—glory bo to God!—and so, as they wor 
sitting, afther dinner, taking their sup together, 
says the Pope, says he, “Thomaus”—for the Pope, 
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you know, spakes that away, all as one as one ov 
: nz—“ Thomaus a lanna,’’ says he, “ I’m tould you 
welt them English heretics out ov the face.” 

“ You may say that,” says his Eiv’renee to him 
again. “Be my sowl,” says he, “ if I put your Holi¬ 
ness undlier tlw table, you won't be the first Pope 
I Moored.” 

Well, his Holines.s laughed like to split; for, you 
know, Pope was the groat Prodesan that Father 
Tom put down upon Purgathoiy; and ov coorse 
they knewn all the ins and outs of the conthravarsy 
it Koom. “Faix, Thomaus,” says he, smiling 
icross the table at him mighty agreeable—“ it’s no 
ie what they tell me, that yourself is the pleasant 
nan over the dhrop ov good liquor.” 

“ Would you like to thry ?” says his Eiv’rence. 

“ Sure, and amn’t I tlirying all I can ?” says the 
’ope. “ Sorra betther bottle ov wine’s betuxt this 
nd Salamancha, nor’s there fomenst you on the 
able ; it’s raal Lachrymalchrystal, every spudli 
w it.” 

“ It’s mortial could,” says Father Tom. 

“ Well, man alive,” says the Pope, “ sure and 
tere’s the best ov good claret in the cut decanther.” 

“ Not mailing to make little ov the claret, your 
loUness,” says his Eiv’rence, “I would prefir some 
lot wather and sugar, wid a glass ov spiiits through 
t, if convanient.” 

“ Hand mo over the bottle of brandy,” says the 
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Pope to his head butler, “ and fetch up the mate- 
ri’ls,” says he, 

“Ah, then, yovr HolIneBs,” says his Biv’rence, 
mighty eager, “maybe you’d Lave a dhrop ov the 
native in your cellar? Sure it’s all one throuble,” 
says he, “ and, troth, I dunna how it is, but brandy 
always plays the puck wld my inthrails.” 

“ ’Pon my conscience, then,” says the Pope, “it’s 
very sorry I am, Misthor Maguire,” says he, “that 
it isn't in my power to plase you; for I’m sure and 
certaint that there’s not as much whisky in Eoom 
this blessed minit as ’ud blind the eye ov a midge,” 

“ Well, in troth, your Holiness,” says Father Tom, 

“ I Imewn there was no use in axing; only,” says 
he, “I didn’t know how clso to exqueeze Hie liberty 
I tuck,” says ho, “ of bringing a small taste,” says 
he, “of the real stuff,” says he, hauling out an im- 
peri’l quart bottle out ov his coat-pocket; “that 
never seen the face of a ganger,” says he, setting 
it down on the table fomenst the Pope: “ and if 
you’ll jist thry tho full ov a thimble ov it, and it 
doesn’t rise tho cookies of your HoHness’s heart, 
why then, my name,” says he, “isn’t Tom Ma¬ 
guire 1 ” and wid that he outs wid the cork. 

Well, the Pope at first was going to get vexed at 
Father Tom’ for fetching dhrink thataway in his 
pocket, as if there wasn’t lashins in the house: so 
says he, “Mislher Maguire,” says he, “I’d have 
you to comprehind the differ betuxt an inwutation 
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to dinner from the Buccissor of Saint Pether, and 
from a common nagii’r ov a Prodesan squireen that 
maybe hasn't liquor enough in his cupboard to wet 
more nor his own heretical whistle. That may be the 
way wid them that you wisit in Leithrim,” says he, 
“and in Boscommon; and I’d let you know the 
differ in the prisint case,” says he, “only that you're 
a champion ov the Church and entitled to lanienoy. 
So,” says he, “as the liquor’s come, let it stay. 
And in throth I’m curis myself,” says he, getting 
mighty soft when he found the delightful smell ov 
tlie putteen, “ in inwistigating the composition ov 
distilled liquors; “ it’s a branch ov natural philo- 
sophy,” says ho, taking up the bottle and putting 
it to his blessed nose. Ah 1 my dear, the very first 
snuff ho got ov it, he cried out, the dear man, 
“Blessed Vargin, but it has the divine smell!” 
and crossed himself and the bottle half-a-dozen 
times running. 

“Well, sure enough, it’s the blessed liquor now,” 
says his Biv’rence, “ and so there can be no harm 
any way in mixing a dandy of punch; and,” says 
he, stirring up the materi’ls wid his goolden mud¬ 
dler—for everything at the Pope’s table, to the 
very shcrew for drawing the corks, was ov vergin 
goold—“if I might make bould,” says he, “to 
spake on so deep a subjic afore your i^oliness, I 
think it 'ud considherably whacilitate the inwesti- 
gation ov its chemisthry and phvarraaceutios, if 
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you’d jist thry the laste sup in life ov it in 
wardly.” 

“ Well, tlien, suppose I do make the same expiri- 
ment,” says the Pope, in a much more condescind- 
ing way nor you’d have expected—and wid tliat he 
mixes himself a real stiff facer. 

“ Now, your Holiness,” says Father 'Pom, “ this 
bein’ the first time you ever dispinsed them chyini- 
cals,” says he, “ I’ll just make bould to lay down 
one rule ov orthography,” says he, “for conwhound- 
ing them, secundum mortem." 

“ What’s that?” says the I’ope. 

“Put in the S])crits first," s.'iys his Eiv’ronce ; 
“ and then put in tlie sugar; and remember, every 
dhrop ov wather yon ])ut in after that spoils the 
punch.” 

“ Glory be to God! ” says the I’opo, not minding 
a word Father Tom was saying. “ Glory bo to 
God I” says he, smacking his lips. “I never knewu 
what dhrink was afore,” says he. “It bates the 
Lachrymalchrystal out ov the face! ” says ho— 

“ it’s Neothar itself, it is, so it is ! ” says he, wiping 
his epistolical mouth wid the entf ov his coat. 

“ ’Pon my secret honour,” says his Eiv’reucc, 

“ I’m raally glad to see your Holiness set so much 
to your satiswhaction; especially,” says ho, “as, 
for fear o^j accidents, I tuck the liberty of fetching 
the fellow ov that small vesshel,” says he, “ in my 
other coat- ^^ookct. So devil a fear ov our running 
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dliry till tlie but-end of the evening, anyhow,” 
says he. 

“ Dhraw youi- stool in to the fire, Misther 
Maguire,” says the Pope, “for faix,” says he, “I’m 
bent on analizing the metaphwysics ov this phino- 
menon. Come, man alive, clear off,” says he, 
“ you’re not dhrinking at aU.” 

“ Is it dhrinlc?” says his Kiv’ronce; “by Gorra, 
your Holiness,” says he, “ I’d dhrink wid you till 
the cows ’ud be coming home in the morning.” 

So wid that they tackled to, to the second fugee 
a-piece, and fell into lamed discourse. But it’s 
fime for mo now to be off to the leclhir at the 
Boord. Oh my sorra light upon yon, Docther 
IVhateley, m'd your pilitical oconimy and your 
hydherastatics! Wliat the dioul use has a poor 
hedge-master like me wid sich deep Liming as is 
only fit for -the likes ov them two that I left over 
their second tumbler? Howandiver, wishing I 
was like them, in regard ov the sup ov dhrink, 
anyhow, I must brake off my non-ation for the 
l>risint; but when I see you again. I’ll tell you 
how Father Tom made a hare ov the Pope that 
evening, both in theology and the cube root. 
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CIIArTER II. 

HOW FATHER TOM SACKED HIS HOLINESS IN TIIEOLOQT 
AND LOGIC. 

Well, the lecthir’s over, and I’m kilt out and 
out. My bitther curse upon tlio man that invintcd 
the same Boord I I thought ons't I’d fadomcd the 
say ov throuble; and that was when I got through 
fractions at ould Mat Kavanagh’s school, in Firdra- 
more—God be good to poor Mat’s sowl, though he 
did deny the cause the day he suffered ! hut it’s 
fluxions itself, we’re set to bottom now, sink or 
shwim I May I never die if my head isn’t as 
throughother as anytliing wid their ordinals and 
cardinals—and, bogob, it’s all notliing to the eco- 
nimy lecthir that I have to go to at two o’clock. 
Howandiver, I mustn’t forget that wo left Ids liiv’- 
rence and his Holiness sitting fornenst one another 
in the parlor ov the Vatican, jist afther mixing tlieir 
second tumbler. 

When they had got well down into tho same, 
they fell, as I was telling you, into lamed dis¬ 
course. For, you see, tho Pope was curious to find 
out whether Fatlior Tom was the great theologian 
all out that people said; and says he, “ Mister Ma¬ 
guire,” says he, “ What answer do you make to the 
heretics when they quote them passidges agin 
thransubstantiation out ov the Fathers ? ” says he. 

“ Why,” says his Eiv’rence, “ as there should bo 
no sich passidges I make myself mighty aisy about 
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them ; but if you want to know how I dispose ov 
them,” says he, “just repate ono ov them, and I’ll 
show you howtocatapomphoiioato it in two shakes.” 

“ Why, then,” says the Pope, “ myself disremim- 
bers the particlar passidges they alledge out ov 
them ould felleys,” says he, “ though sure enough 
they're more numerous nor edifying—so we’ll jist 
suppose that a heretic was to find sich a saying as 
lliis in Austin, ‘Every sensible man knows that 
tliransubstantiation is a lie,’—or this out of Tertul- 
lian or PJutarch, ‘ the bishop ov Boom is a common 
imposther,'—now tell me, could you answer him?” 

“ As easy as kiss,” says his Kiv’rence. “ In the 
first, we’re to understand that the exprission, 

‘ Every sinsiblo man,’ signifies simply, ‘ Every 
man that judges by his uath’ral sinses; ’ and 
we all know that nobody folleying them seven 
deludhers could ever find out the mysthery that’s 
in it, if somebody didn’t come in to his assistance 
wid an eighth sinse, which is the only sinse to 
be depended on, being the sinse ov the Church. 
So that, regarding the first quotation which your 
Holiness has supposed, it makes clane for us, and 
tee-totally agin tlie heretics.” 

“ That’s tlie explanation sure enough,” says his 
Ilohnoss ; “ and now what div you say to my being 
a common imposther ? ” 

“Faix, I think,” says Ids Kiv’rence, “wid all 
submission to the betther judgment ov the learned 
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father that your Holiness has quoted, he'd have 
been a thrifle nearer the thrath, if ho had said that 
lire bishop ov Boom is the grand imposther and 
top-sawyer in that line over us all.” 

“ What do you mane ? ” says the Pope, getting 
quite red in the face. 

“ What would I mane,” says his Kiv’renco, as 
composed as a docther ov physip, “ but that your 
Holiness is at the head ov ati^em—troth I had 
a’most forgot I wasn’t a bishop myself," says he 
(the deludlier was going to say, as the head of all 
tiz] —“ tliat has the gift ov laying on hands. For 
.sure,” says he, “imposther and impositkiris all one, 
so you’re only to undherstand manuum, and tlio job 
is done. Awouich ! ” says he, “if any heretic ’ud 
go for to cast up sich a passidge as that agin me, 
I’d soon give him a lesson in the p’lite art ov cut¬ 
ting a stick to welt his own back wid.” 

“ ’Pon my apostolical word,” says the Pope, 

“ you’ve cleared up them two pints in a most satis- 
whacthery manner.” 

“You see,” says his Riv’rence—by this time 
they wor mixing their third tumbler—“ the writ¬ 
ings ov them Fathers is to be thrated wid great 
veneration; and it ’ud bo the height ov presump¬ 
tion in any one to sit down to interpret them wid- 
out providing himself wid a genteel assortment ov 
the best figures ov rhetoric, sich as mettonymy, 
hyperbol, cattychraysis, prolipsis, mettylipsis, su- 
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porbaton, poUysyndreton, hustheronprotheron, pro- 
sodypeia and the like, in ordher that he may never 
be at a loss for shuitable sintiments when he comes 
to their high-flown passidges. For unless we thrate 
them Fathers liberally to a handsome allowance ov 
thropes and figures, they’d sot up heresy at ons't, 
so tliey would.” 

“ It’s thrue for you,” says •the Pope; “ the 
figures ov spache is the pillars ov the Church.” 

“ Bedad,” says his liiv'rence, “I dimna what 
we’d do widout them at all.'” 

“ Which one do you prefir ? ” says the Pojie; 
“ that is,” saj's he, “ which figure of spache do you 
find most usefullest when you’re hard set? ” 

“ Metaphour’s veiy good,” says his lliv’rencc, 
“ and bo’s mettonymy—and I’ve known prosodypeia 
stand to me at a pinch mighty well—^but for a con¬ 
stancy, superbaton’s the figure for my money. 
Devil bo in me,” Bays he, “ but I’d prove black 
white as fast as a horse ’ud throt wid only a good 
stock ov supei'baton.” 

“ Faix,” says the Pope, wid a sly look, “you’d 
need to have it backed, I judge, wid a small taste 
of aasuranco.” 

“ Well now, jist for that word,” Bays his Riv’- 
rence, “I’ll prove it widout aither.oue or other. 
Rlack,” says he, “is one tiring and white is another 
thing. You don’t conthravene that? But every 
thing is either one thing or another thing; I defy 
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the apostle Paul to get over that 3ilemnia. Well I 
If any thing be one thing, well and good; but if it 
be another thing, then it’s plain it isn’t both things, 
and so can’t be two things—nobody can deny that. 
But what can’t be two things must be one thing,— 
Ergo, whether it’s one thing or anotlier thing it’s 
all one. But black is one thing and white is another 
thing,— Ergo, blahk and white is oU one. Cltiod 
erat demonsthrandum.” 

“ Stop a bit,” says the Pope, “ I can’t althegither 
give in to your second minor—no—your second 
major,” says he, and he stopped. “Faix, then,” 
says he, getting confused, “ I don’t rightly renum¬ 
ber where it was exactly that I thought I seen the 
flaw in your premises. Howsomdiver," says he, “ I 
don’t deny that it’s a good conclusion, and one that 
’ud be ov materi’l service to the Church if it was 
dhrawn wid a little more distinctiveness.” 

“ I’ll make it as plain as the nose on your Holi¬ 
ness’s face, by superbaton,” says his Eiv’renco. 
“ My adversary says, black is not another colour, 
that is, wliite ? Now that’s jist a parallel passidge 
wid the one out ov Tarttdlian that me and Hayes 
smashed the heretics on in Clai-endon Sthreet, ‘ This 
is my body—that is, the figure ov my body.’ That’s 
a superbaton, and we showed that it oughtn’t to bo 
read that way at all, but this way, ‘ This figure of 
my body is my body.’ Jist so wid my adversary’s 
proposition, it mustn’t bo undherstood the way it 
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reads, by no manner of manes; but it’s to be taken 
this way,—‘ Black—that is, white, is not another 
colour,'—green, if ynu like, or orange, by dad, for 
anything I caro, for my case is proved. ‘ Black,’ 
that is, ‘ white,’ lave out the ‘ that,’ by sinnalayphy, 
and you have the orthodox conclusion, ‘ Black is 
white,’ or by convarsion, ‘ White is black.’ ” 

“It’s as clear as mud,” says the Pope. . 
“Begad,” says his Eiv'rence, “I’m in great 
humour for disputin’ to-night. I wisht your Holi¬ 
ness was a heretic jist for two minutes,” says ho, 
“ till you’d see the flaking I’d give you I ” 

“ Well then, for the fun o’the thing, suppose mo 
my namesake, if you like,” says the Pope, laughing, 
“though, by Jayminy,” says he, “he’s not one 
that I take much pride out ov.” 

“ Very good—devil a betther joke ever I had,” 
says his Eiv’rence. “ Come, then, Misthcr Pope,” 
says he, “ hould up that purty face ov yours, and 
answer me tliis question. Which ’ud be the biggest 
lie, if I said I seen a turkey-cock lying on the broad 
ov his back, and picking the stars out ov the sky, 
or if I was to say that I seen a gandher in the same 
intherestin’ posture, raycreating himself wid similar 
asthronomical experiments ? Answer me that, you 
ould swaddler ? ” says he. 

“How durst you call mo a swaddler, sir?” says 
the Pope, forgetting, the dear man, the part that ho 
was acting. 
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“ Don’t think for to bully me! ” says his Kiv’- 
rence, “ I always daar to spake tlie timtb, and it’s 
well known that you’re nothing but a swaddling 
ould sinner ov a saint,” says he, never letting on 
to persave that his Holiness had forgot what they 
were agi'ced on. 

“By all that’s good,” says tlie Pope, “I often 
hard ovthe iinperance ov you Irisli afore,” says lie, 
“ but I never expected to be called a saint in my 
own house either by Irishman or Hottentot. I’ll 
till jmu what, Misther Maguire,” says he, “ if you 
can’t keep a civil tongue in your head, you had 
betther be walking off wid yourself; for I beg lave 
to give you to undherstand, that it won’t be for the 
good ov your health if you call me by sich an out- 
jirobrious epithet again,” says he. 

“ Oh, indeed I then things is come to a purty 
pass,” says his Kiv’rcnco (the dear funny soul that 
he over was !) “ when the likes of you compares 
one of the Maguires-ov Tempo wid a wild Ingine ! 
Why, man alive, the Maguires was kings ov Fer- 
nianagli throe thousand years afore your grand¬ 
father, that was the first ov your brood that ever 
wore shoes and stockings ” (I’m bound to say, in 
justice to the poor Prodesan, that this was all spoken 
by his Eiv’rence by way of a figure ov spache), 
“was sint his Majesty’s arrand to cultivate the 
friendship of Prince Lee Boo in Botteney Bay 1 Oh 
Bryan dear,” says ho, letting on to cry, “if you 
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were alive to hear a hoddagh Sassenagh like this 
casting up liis conntluy to one ov the name ov 
Maguire! ” 

“ In the name ov God,” says the Pope, very 
BolemnioiiRly, “ what is the mailing ov all this at 
all at all ? ” says he. 

“ Sure,” says his Iliv’rence, whispering to him 
across the table, “ sure you know wo’ro acting a 
conthrawarsy, and you tuck the part ov the Prode- 
san champion. You wouldn’t be angry wid me, 
I’m sure, for sarving out the heretic to the best ov 
my ability.” 

“ Oh begad, I had forgot,” says the Pope, the 
good-natured ould crethur; “ sure enough you were 
only taking your part, as a good Milesian Catholic 
ought, agin the heretic Sassenagh. Well,” says 
he, “ fire away now, and I’ll put up wid as many 
eonthroversial compliuionts as you plase to pay 
me.” 

“ Well, then, answer me my .question, you santi- 
monious ould dandy,” says his Eiv’rcnco. 

“ In troth, then,” says tlie Pope, “ I dnnna which 
’ud be the biggest Uo : to my mind,” says he, “ the 
one appears to be about as big a bounce as the 
other.” 

“ Why, then, you poor simideton,” says Ins 
Riv’rence, “ don’t you persave that, forbye tlie ad¬ 
vantage the gandher ’ud have in the length ov his 
neck, it ’ud be next to onpossible for the turkey- 
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cook Ijing thataway to see wliat Le was about, by 
rason ov Ms djoUars and other accouthremonts 
hanging back over his eyes? Tlio one about as 
big a bounce as the other! Oh, you misfortunato 
crethur! if you had ever lamed your A B G in 
theology, you’d have knovra that there’s a differ 
betuxt them two lies so great, that, begad, I 
worrldn’t W'ondher if it 'ud make a balance ov five 
years in purgathory to the sowl that ’ud bo in it. 
Ay, and if it wasn’t that the Church is too liberal 
entirely, so she is, it ’ud cost his heirs and suc- 
cissors botther nor ten pounds to have him out as 
soon as the other. Get along, man, and take half- 
a-year at dogmatical theology: go and read your 
Dens, you poor dunce, you ! ” 

“ Ilaaly,” says the Pope, “ you’re making the 
heretic’s shoes too hot to hould me. • I wondhcr 
how the Prodesans can stand afore you at all.” 

“ Don’t think to delude me,” says his Eiv’rence, 
“ don’t think to back out ov your challenge now,” 
says ho, “ but come to the scratch like a man, if 
you are a man, and answer me my question. What’s 
the rason, now, that Julius Csesar and the Vargin 
Mary was born upon the one day ?—answer me that, 
if you wouldn’t be hissed off the platform ?” 

Well, my dear, the Pope couldn’t answer it, and 
he had to acknowledge liimself sacked. Q’hen he 
axed his Kiv’rence to tell him the rason himself; 
and Father Tom communicated it to him in Latin. 
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But as that is a very deep question, I never hard 
what the answer was, except that I’m tould it was 
so mysterious, it made tlie Pope’s hair stand on 
end. 

But there’s two o’clock, and I’ll be late for the 
lecthir. 


CHAPTER III, 

HOW PATHEH TOM MADE A IIARJ! OP HIS HOtlXESS IN LATIN. 

On, Docther Whateley, Docther Whateley, I’m 
sure I’ll never die another death if I don’t die 
aithor of consumption or production! I over and 
always thought that asthronomy was the hardest 
science that was till now—^and it’s no lie I’m tell¬ 
ing you, the same asthronomy is a tough enough 
morsel to brake a man’s fast upon—and gcolidgy is 
middling and hard too—and hydherastatics is no 
joke; but ov all the books of science that ever was 
opened and shut, that book upon Pilitical Econimy 
lifts the pins! WeU, well, if they wait till they per¬ 
suade me that taldng a man’s rints out ov the coun- 
thry, and spinding them in forrain parts isn’t doing 
us out ov the same, they’ll wait a long time in trotli. 
But you’re waiting, I see, to hear how his Eiv’rence 
and his Holiness got on after finishing the disputa¬ 
tion I was telling you of. Well, you see, my dear, 
when the Pope found he couldn’t hold a candle to 
Father Tom in theology and logic, he thought he’d 
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take the Bhine out ov him in Latin anyhow, so say* 
he, “ Misther Maguire,” says he, “ I quite agree 
wid you that it’s not lucky for us to bo spaking on 
them deep subjects in sich langidges as the evil 
spirits is acquainted wid; and,” says he, “ I think 
it ’ud be no harm for us to spake from this out in 
Latin,” says ho, “ for fraid tire devil ’ud undhcr- 
stand what we are saying.” 

“ Not a hair I care,” says Fatlier Tom, “ whether 
he undherstands what we’re saying or not, as long 
as we Iceep off that last pint we wor discussing, and 
one or two others. Listners never heard good ov 
tliemselves,” says he; “ and if Belzhebub takes 
anything amiss that aither you or me says in re¬ 
gard ov himself or his faction, let him stand forrid 
like a man, and, never fear. I’ll give him his an¬ 
swer. Howandiver, if it’s for a taste ov classic con- 
wersation you are, just to put us in mind ov ould 
Cordarius,” says he, “ here’s at you; ” and wid 
that he lets fly at his Holiness wid his health in 
Latin. 

“ Vcsthras Sanctitatis salutem volo ! ” says he. 

“ Vesthrm Eevirintim salubritati bibo I ” says the 
Pope to him again (haith, it’s no joke, I toll you, to 
remimbcr sich a power ov laming). “Here’s to 
j'ou wid the same,” says the Pope, in the raal 
Ciceronian. “ Nuno pocidum allerlmm imple,” 
says lie. 

“ Cum Omni juciinditate in vita,” says his Riv’- 
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reiice. “ Cum summa coiiciipiscintia ct animori- 
tate,” says he; as much as to say, “ Wid all the 
veins ov my heart, I’ll do that same;” and so wid 
that, they mixed their fourth gun a-piece. 

“ Aqua vitaj vestlira sane est liquor adiiiirahilis,” 
says the Poi^e. 

“ Venim est pro te,—it’s thi-uo for you,” says his 
Riv’renoe, forgetting the idyiiu ov tlie Latin phwra- 
seology, in a manner. 

“ Piava est tua Latinitas, ■ domino,” says the 
Pope, finding fault like wid his etymology. 

“ Parva culpa inihi,” “ small blame to me, that is,” 
says his Riv’ronce ; “ nam nmltum laboro in jiarti- 
bus intofioribus,” says he—the dear man! that 
never was at a loss for an excuse ! 

“Quid tibi iiicommodi? ” says the Pope, axing 
him what ailed him. 

“ Habosno id quod Angliee vocamus, a looking- 
glass,” says his Riv’renco. 

“ luimo, habeo sjieculum sjjendidissimum subthei" 
operculum py.xidis hujus starnutatoria!,” sa3's the 
Pope, ijulling out a beautiful goold snufl'-box, wid 
a looking-glass in under the lid ; “ Subther oper¬ 
culum pyxidis hujus starnutatoiii—no—starnuta- 
torije—quam dono accepi ab Archi-duce Austhriaco 
siptuagisima praitherita,” says he; as much as to 
say that he got the box in a prisint from the Queen 
ov Spain last Lint, if I lightly remimber. 

Well, Father Tom laughed like to burst. At 

^ r 
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last, says lie, “Father Sanote,” says lie, “sub 
errore jaces. ‘ Looking-glass ’ apud nos liabet sig- 
nilioatioDom quamdam peouliarem ex tempore diei 
dopendentom ”—there was a sthriiig ov accusatives 
for yez !—“ nam mane speculum sonat,” says he, 
“post prandinm vero mat — mat—mat ”—sorra bo 
in me but I disremimber the classic apjiellivation 
ov the same article. Howandiver, his Eiv’rence 
went on explaining himself in such a way as no 
scholar could mistake. “Vesica mea,” says ho, 
“ ab illo ultimo eversore distonditur, donee similis 
ost ruinperc. Verbis apertis,” says he, “Vesthrai 
Sanctitatis prsesentia salvata, aquam faccro valde 
dcsidhero.” 

“ Ho, ho, ho ! ” says die Pope, grabbing up his 
box; “ si inquinavisscs mcam pyxidem, exoimni- 
cari debuisses. Ilillo, Antliony,” says he to his 
head butler, “ fetch Misther Maguire a-” 

“ You spoke first! ” says his Eiv’renco, jumping 
off his sate: “ You spoke first in the vernacular. 

I take Misther Anthony to witness,” says he. 

“ What else would you have me to do ? ” s.ays 
the Pope, quite dogged like to see himself bate 
thataway at his own waypons. “ Sure,” says he, 

“ Anthony wouldn’t undherstand a B from a bull’s 
foot, if I spoke to him any other way.” 

“ Well, then,” says his Kiv’rcnce, in considher- 
atiou ov the needoessity,” says he, “ I’ll let you off 
for this time; but mind, now, afthcr I say prwsfho, 
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the first of us that spakes a word of English is the 
hare —prcestho ' ” 

Neither ov tliein spoke for near a lainit, con- 
sidhering wid themselves liow they wor to begin 
sich a great tlirial ov shkill. At last, says the 
Poj)e—<ho blessed man / only think how ’cute it 
was ov him!—“ Domino Maguire,” says he, “ valde 
dosidhero, certiorem fieri do significatione istius 
vorbi eversor quo jam jam usus es ”—(well, surely 
I am the boy for the Latin !) 

Eversor, id cst cyathus,” says his Eiv'rence, 
“ nam apud nos tumUeri, seu eversorus, dicti sunt 
ab evertendo ceremoniam inter auiicos; non, ut 
TemperantiiO Societatis frigidis fautoribus placet, ab 
everteudis ipsis potatoribus.” (It’s not everymasthor 
undherthe Boord, I tell you, could carry such a car¬ 
load ov the dead langidges.) “ In agro vero Lou- 
thiano et Midensi,” says ho, “ nomine gaudent quo- 
dam secundum linguam Anglicanam significante 
bombardam seu tornientum; quia ex cis tanquam 
ex telis jaculatoriis liquorem faucibus immittere 
Solent. EUam inter hmreticos iUos melanostomos” 
(that was a touch of Greek). “Presbyterianos Sep- 
tentrionales, qui sunt terribiles potatores, Cyathi 
dicti sunt faceres, et dimidium Cyathi h,mf-a-glessus. 
Dimidium Cyathi verb apud Metropolitanos Hiber- 
nicos dicitur dandy .”— 

“ En verbum Anglicanum! ” says the Pope, 
clapping his hands, — “ leporem te fecisti; ” as 
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jiJucJi as to say that he had made a hare or him- 
self. 

^^Dandceus, dandceus, verbum erat,” says bis Riv’- 
rence—ob, tbo dear man, but it’s himself that was 
handy ever and always at getting out ov a hobble 
—“ dandceus verbum erat,” says be, “ quod dictu- 
lus eram, cum mo intbcrpiUavisti.” 

“ Ast ego dice,” says the Pope, very sbaip, 
“ quod verbum erat dandy." 

“ Per tibicinem qui coram Mose modulatus est,” 
says bis Riv’rence, “id llagellat muiidum! Dan- 
deeus dixi, et tu dicis dandy ; ergo tu es lepus, nou 
ego—All, lia ! Saccavi vestbram Sanctitatem ! ” 

“ Mendacium est! ” says tbe Pope, quite for- 
■getting bimsclf, bo vvas so mad at being sacked 
before tbo sarviiiis. 

Well, if it hadn’t been that bis Holiness was in 
it, Father Tom ’ud have given him tbo contints of 
bis tumbler betuxt the two eyes, for calling him a 
liar; and, in troth, it’s very well it was in Ijatiii tlic 
offince was conweyed, for, if it bad been in tbo ver¬ 
nacular, there’s no saying what 'ud ba’ been the 
consequence. His Riv’rence was mighty angry 
anyhow.—“ Tu senex latbro,” says In?, “ quomodo 
audes me mcndacom praidicai'c ? ” 

“Ettu, sacrilege nebulo,” says the Pope, “quo¬ 
modo audacitatem habeas, mo Dei in terris vica- 
rium, lathroiicm conwiciari ? ” 

“ Interroga circumcirca,” says his Riv’rence. 
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“AM ox wdibns niois," says ibo Pope. 

“AM tu in malem orncom,” says liis Eiv’rcnce. 

“ Excumiiicabo to,” says the Pope. 

“ Diaboltis curat,” says his Riv’renco. 

“ Anathema sis,” says the Pope. 

“ Oscula meum pod,”—says his Riv’renco—but, 
my dear, afore ho could finish what lie was going 
to say, the Pojie broke out into the vernacular, 
“ Get out o’ my house, you reprobate I ” says ho in 
sich a rage that he could contain liimself widin the 
Latin no longer. 

“ lla, ha, ha!—ho, ho, lio 1 ” says his Riv’ronce, 
“•Who’s the hare now, your Holiness? Oh, by this 
and by that, I’ve sacked you clane! Clane and 
clever I’ve done it, and no mistake ! You see what 
a bit ov desate will do wid the wisest, your Holi¬ 
ness— sure it was joking 1 was, on purpose to 
aggrawato you—all’s fair, you know, in love, larv, 
and conthravarsy. In troth if I’d thought you’d 
have taken it so much to heart, I’d have put my 
head into the lire afore I’d have said a word to 
offind you,” says ho, for ho seen that the I’ope was 
veiy vexed. “ Sure, God forbid that I'd say any- 
Hiing agin your Holiness, barring it was in fun: 
for aren’t you tho father ov the faithful, and the 
Ihrue vicar ov God upon earth? And amn’t I 
ready to go dorvn on my two knees this blessed 
minit and beg your apostolical pardon for every 
word that I said to your displasement ? ” 
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“ Are you in ameet that it is in fun you wor ?” 
says the Pope. 

“May I never die if I amn’t,” says his Eiv’rence. 
“ It was all to provoko your Holiness to commit a 
hrache ov the Latin that I tuck the small liberties 
I did,” says ho. 

“Pd have you to take care,” says the Pope, 

“ how you take sich small liberties again, or may¬ 
be you’ll provoke mo to commit a hrache ov the 
imce.” 

“Well, and if I did,” says his Eiv’rence, “I know 
a sartan preparation ov chemicals that’s very good 
for curing a hrache either in Latinity or frindship." 

“What’s that?” says the Pope, quite mollified, 
and sitting down again at the table that he had ris 
from in the first pluff of his indignation. “ What’s 
that ? ” says he, “ for, ’pon my Epistolical ’davy, I 
think it ’udn’t bo asy to bate this miraclous mix- 
thir that we’ve been thrying to anilize this two 
hours back,” says he, taking a mighty scientifical 
swig out ov the bottom ov his tumbler. 

“ It’s good for a beginning,” says his Eiv’rence ; 

“ it lays a very nato foundation for more sarious 
operation: but we’re now arrived at a pariod of the 
evening when it’s time to proceed wid our shuper- 
structhuro by compass and square, like free and 
oxcipted masons as we both are.” 

My time’s up for the present; but I’ll tell jmu 
the rest in the evening at home. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

HOW PATIIER TOM AND HIS HOLINESS DISPHTED IN METATHTSICS 
AND ALQEBUA. 

God be wid the time when I went to the classi¬ 
cal geiiiijiary ov Firdraraore! when I’d bring niy 
sod o’ turf undhcr luy aim, and sit down on nij'^ 
si mug boss o’ straw, wid my back to the masther 
and my shins to tho fire, and score my sum in 
Dives’s denominations or tho double rule o’ tliree, 
or play fox-and-geeso wid purty Jane Cruise tliat 
sat next mo, as plisantly as tho day was long, 
widout any one so much as saying, “ ikoy Hel- 
feman, what’s that you’re about?”—for over since 
I was in the one lodge wid poor ould Mat I had my 
own way in his school as free as ever I had in my 
mother’s shebeen. God bo wid them days, I say 
again, for its altherod times wid mo, I judge, since 
I got under Carlisle and Whateley. Sich slhrict- 
ness! sich ordher! sich dhrilling, and locthiring, 
and tutlioiing as they do got on wid 1 I wisht to 
gracious tho one-half of their rules and rigilations 
was sunk in tho say. And they’re getting so 
sthrict, too, about having fair play for tho lieretic 
childherl We’ve to have no more schools in tho 
cluipels, nor masses in the schools. Oh, by this 
and by that it’ll never do at all I The ould plan 
was twenty times betthor; and, for my own part, 
if it wasn’t that the clargy suiiports them in a 
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manner, and the grant’s a tiling not easily done 
widout those hard times, I’d see if I couldn’t get a 
sheltered spot nigh-hand the chapel, and set np 
again on the good ould principle: and faix, I think 
our Metropolitan ’ud stand to me, for I know that 
his Grace’s motto was ever and always, that “ Igno¬ 
rance is the thruo mother ov piety.” 

But I’m numing aivay from my narrative entirely, 
so I am. “You’ll plaso to ordher uji the housekeeper, 
then,” says Father 'rom to the Pope, “ wid a pint ov 
sweet milk in a skillet, and the bulk ov her fist ov 
Imtther, along wid a dust ov soft sugar in a saucer, 
and I’ll show you the w'ay of producing a decoction 
that. I’ll he hound, will hunt the thirst out ov every 
nook and corner in your Holiness’s blessed carcidge.” 

The Pope ordhered up the ingredients, and they 
were brought in by the head butler. 

“ That’ll not do at all,” says Ids Kiv’rcnce, “ tho 
ingredients won’t combine in due proportion unless 
ye do as 1 bid yez. Send u])the housekcepei’,” says 
ho, “ for a fayniale hand is ondispinsably noces- 
.sary to produce the adaptation ov the particles and 
Ihe concurrence ov tho corpuscles, widout which 
you might boil till morning, and never fetch the 
cruds off ov it.” 

Well, tho Pope whispered to his head butler, and 
by-and-by up there comes an ould faggot ov a Cail~ 
lean, that was enough to frighten a horse from his 
oats. 
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“ Don’t thry for to dosavo ino,” says his J?iv’- 
rciioo, “for it’s no nse, I tell yoz. Send up the 
housekeeper, I hid yen: I scon her prcsarving 
gooseberries in tlio pantliry as I came up: she 
has e^'es as black as a sloe,” says he, “ iind chccdcs 
like the rose in Juno; and sorra taste of this celes¬ 
tial mixthir shall crass the lips ov man or inortial 
this blessed night till she stirs the same np wid her 
own delicate little linger.’’ 

“ Misthor Maguire,’’ says the Pope, “ it’s very 
unproper ov you to spake that way ov niy liouse- 
keoper : I won’t allow it, sir.’’ 

“ Honour bright, yorrr Holiness,’’ says liis Riv’- 
rence, laying his hand on his heart. 

“ Oh, hy this and hy that, Misther Maguire,” says 
tho Pope, “ I’U have none of your insiniwations : I 
don’t care who sees my whole household,” says he; 
“ I don’t care if all tlie faymales undher my roof was 
paraded down the High Street of Room,” says he. 

“ Oh, it’s plain to bo seen how little yon care 
who see’s them,” says his Riv’rcnce. “ You’re 
afeared, now, if I was to see your housekeeper, that 
I’d say sho was too handsome.’’ 

“No, I’m not I” says the Pope; “I don’t care 
who sees her,” says he. “ Anthony,” says he to 
the head butler, “ bid Eliza throw her apron over 
her head, and come up hero.” Wasn’t that stout 
in the blessed man? Well, my dear, up sho came, 
stopping like a three-year-old, and blushing like 
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the brake o' day: for though her apron was thrown 
over her head as she came fori id, till you could 
barely see the tip ot her chin—more be token there 
was a lovely dimple in it, as I’ve been tould—yet 
she let it shlip a bit to one side, by chance like, jist 
as she got fomenst the fire, and if she wouldn’t 
have given his Eiv’rcnco a shot if he hadn’t been a 
priest, it’s no matther.” 

“ Now, my dear,” says he, “ you must take that 
skillet, and hould it over the fire till the milk comes 
to a blood-hate; and the wfiy you’ll know that will 
he by stirring it ons’t or twice wid the little finger 
ov your right hand, aforo you put in the butther: 
not that I misdoubt,” says he, “but that the same 
finger’s fairer nor the whitest milk that ever came 
from the tit.” 

“ None of your deludhcring talk to the young 
woman, sir,” says the Tope, mighty stem. “ Stir 
the posset as he bids you, Eliza, and then be ofif 
wid yourself,” says ho. 

“I beg your Holiness’s pardon ten thousand 
times,” says his Eiv’rence ; “ I’m sure I meant no¬ 
thing onproper ; I hope I’m uncapablo ov any sich 
dirilection of my duty,” says he. “ But, marciful 
Saver 1 ” ho cried out, jumping up on a suddent, 
“look behind you, your Holiness—I’m blest but 
the room’s on fire 1 ” 

Sure enough the candle fell down that minit, and 
was near setting fire to the windy-curtains, and 
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there was some bnstle, as you may suppose, getting 
tilings put to rights. And now I have to toll you 
ov a raally onpleasant occurrence. If I was a Pro- 
desan that was in it, I’d say that while the Pope’s 
back was turned. Father Tom made free wid the 
two lips ov Miss Eliza; but, upon my conscience, 
I believe it was a mere mistake that his Holiness fell 
into on account of his being an ould man, and not 
having aither his eyesight or his hearing very par- 
fect. At any rate it can’t be denied but that he 
had a sthrong imprission that sich was the case ; 
for ho wheeled about as quick as thought, jist as 
his Eiv’rence was sitting down, and charged him 
wid the ofSnce plain and plump. “ Is it kissing my 
housekeeper before my face you are, you villain?” 
says ho. “ Go down out o’ this,” says he to Miss 
Eliza; “and do you be packing off wid you,” ho 
says to Father Toni, “ for it’s not safe, so it isn’t, 
to have the likes,ov you in a house where there’s 
temptation in your way.” 

“Is it me?” saj's his Eiv’rence; “why, what 
would your Holiness be at, at all ? Sure I wasn’t 
doing no sich thing.” 

“ Would you have me doubt the evidence ov my 
sinses? ” says the Pope; “ would you have me doubt 
the testimony ov my eyes and ears ? ” says he. 

“Indeed I would so,” says his Eiv’rence, “if 
they pretend to have informed your Holiness ov 
any sich foolishness.” 
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“ WIiT,” says tho Pope, “ I seen yon aftlior kiss¬ 
ing Eliza as plain as I see the nose on your face; I 
heard tho smack yon gave her as plain as ever I 
lieard thnndher.” 

“ And how do ygu know whether j'oii see the 
nose on my face or not?” says his Riv’ronco; “and 
how do yon know whether what j'ou thought was 
thnndher, was thnndher at all ?, Thom operations 
of the sinsea, ” sayfi ho, “ oompriBes only particnlar 
corporayal emotions, connected wid sartain con¬ 
fused iiorciptioris called sinsations, and isn’t to bo 
depended upon at all. If wo were to follow them 
blind guides, wc might jist as well turn heretics at 
ons’t. Ton my secret word, yotir Holiness, it’s 
naithor charitable nor orthodox ov yon to set Up 
the testimony ov your eyes and ears agiu the cliarae- 
tlier of a clergyman. And Jiow, see how aisy it is to 
explain all them phwonomena that perplexed you. 

I ris and went over beside the young woman because 
the skillet was boiling over, to help her to save the 
dhrop 0 V liquor that was in it; and as for tho noise you 
heard, my dear man, it was neither more nor less nor 
myself dhrawing the cork out ov this blissid bottle.” 

“ Don’t offer to thrapo that trpon mo !” says the 
Pope ; “liore’s the cork in the bottle still, as tight 
as a wedge.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” says his Riv’rence, “that’s 
not tho cork at all,” says he; “I dhrew tho cork a 
good two minits ago, and it’s very puitily spitted 
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on the end ov this blessed oork-shcrew at tliis pri- 
sint moment; howandiver you can’t see it, because 
it’s only its raal prisence that’s in it. But that 
appearance that you call a cork,” says he, “is no¬ 
thing but the outward spacies and external qualities 
of the cortical nathur, Thom’s nothing but the 
accidents of the cork that you’re looking at and 
handling; but, as I tould you afore, the reiil cork’s 
dhrow, and is here prisint on the end ov this nafo 
little insthrmneut, and it was the noise ! made in 
dhrawiug it, and nothing else, that you mistook for 
tlie sound ov the pogue." 

You know there was no conthravening what he 
said; and the Pope couldn’t openly deny it. llow- 
andiver he timed to pick a hole in it this way. 
“ Granting,” says ho, “ that there is the differ you 
say betwixt the reality ov the cork and them corti¬ 
cal accidents, and that it’s quite possible, as you 
allidge, that the thruo cork is really prisint on the 
end ov the shcrew, while the accidents keep the 
mouth ov the bottle stoiipod—still,” saj's he, “ I 
can’t undheistand, though willing to acquit you, 
how the dhrawiug ov the real cork, that’s onpalpablo 
and widout accidents, coidd produce the accident 
of that sinsible explosion I heard jist now.” 

“ All I can say,” says his Kiv’rence, “ is, that 
I’m sinsible it was a real accident, anyhow.” 

“Ay,” says the Pope, “ the Iriss you gev Eliza, 
you mane.” 
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“No,"says his fifv'renee, “but tbe report I made.” 
“ I don’t doubt you," says the Pope. 

“ No cork could be dhrew with loss noise,” says 
liis Eiv’rence. 

“ It would be hard for anything to bo less nor 
nothing, barring algebra,” says the Pope. 

“I can prove to the conthrary,” says his 
Biv'rence. “ This glass ov whisky is less nor 
that tumbler or punch, and that tumbler of punch 
is nothing to this jug ov scaltlieen." 

“ Do you judge by superficial misure or by the 
liquid contents?” says the Pope. 

“ Don’t stop me betwixt my premisses and my 
conclusion,” says his Eiv’renoo ; '■'■Ergo, this glass 
ov whisky is less nor nothing; and for that raison 
I see no harm in life in adding it to the contents 
ov the same jug, just by way ov a frost-nail.” 

“ Adding what’s less nor nothing,” says the Pope, 

“ is subtraction according to algebra; so here goes 
to make the rule good,” says he, filling liis tumbler 
wid the blessed stuff, and sitting down again at the 
table, for the anger didn’t stay two minits on him, 
the good-hearted ould sowL 

“ Two minuses makes one plus,” says his 
Biv’rence, as ready as you plase, “ and that’ll 
account for the increased daycrenient I mane to 
take the liberty of producing in the same mixed 
quantity,” says he, follying Ids Holiness’s episto- 
lical example. 
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“By all that’s good,” says the Pope, “that’s tlie 
best stuff I ever tasted; you call it a mixed quan¬ 
tity, but I say it’s prime.” 

“ Since it’s ov the first ordher, then,” says lus 
Biv’rence, “ we’ll have tlie less deffeeqnilty in re¬ 
ducing it to a simple equation.” 

“You’ll have no fractions at my side, tuiyhow,” 
says the Pope. “Faix, Pm afeared,” says he, “ it’s 
only too asy ov Bolution onr sum is like to ho,” 

“Never fear for that,” says liis Eiv’rcnco, “I’ve 
a good stock of surds hero in the bottle; for I tell 
you it will take us a long tjnie to exthract the root 
ov it, at the rate we’re going on.” 

“What makes you call the blessed quart an 
irrational quantity?” says the Pope. 

“ Becase it’s too much for one, and too little for 
two,” says his Kiv’rence. 

“ Clear it ov its coefficient, and we’ll thry,” says 
the Pope. 

“Hand me over the exponent, then,” says liis 
Riv’rence. 

“ What’s that ? ” says the Pope. 

“ The shcrew, to bo sure,” says his Eiv’TOnco. 

“What for? ” says the Pope. 

“ To dliraw the cork,” says his Eiv’rence. 

“ Sure the cork’s dhrow,” says the Pope. 

“ But the sperits can’t get out on account of tlie 
accidents that’s stuck in the neck ov the bottle,” 
says his Eiv’rence. 
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Amdeut ought to be passable to spevil," say.-s 
(he Pope, ^^and that makes mo suspect that the 
reality ov the cork's in it aftJicr all.” 

“ That's a larony-masia,” says his Kiv'rence, 
“ and I'm not bound to answer it. But the fact is, 
that it's the accidents ov the sperits too that's in it, 
and the reality’s passed out through the cortical 
spacies as you say; for, you may have observed, 
we’ve bolh been in real good sperits ever since the 
cork was dhrami, and were else would the real 
Hi^erits come from if they wouldn’t come out ov the 
bottle?” 

“ Well, then,” says the Pope, “ since we’ve got 
the reality, tlieie’s no use troubling ourselves wid 
the accidents.” 

“ Oh, begad,” says his Riv’rence, “ the accidents 
is very essential too ; for a man may bo in the best 
ov good sperits, as far as his immaterial part goes, 
and yet need the accidental qualities ov good liquor 
to hunt the sinsiblo thirst out ov him.” So ho 
dhraws the cork in eaincst, and sots about brewing 
tlie other skillet ov scaltkcen ; but, faix, he had to 
get up the ingi'cdients this timo by the hands ov 
ould Molly; though devil a taste ov her little linger 
he’d let Avidin a yard ov the same decoction. 

But, my dear, here’s the Freeman’s Journal, and 
we’ll sea what’s the news afore we finish the resi¬ 
duary proceedings of their two Holinesses. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE REASON WHY FATHER TOM WAS NOT MADE A CARDIKAI, 

HurroOf my darlings!—didn’t I teU yon it ’ud 
never do ? Success to bould J ohn Tuam and the 
ould siminary ov Firdraniore ! Oli, more power to 
your Grace every day you rise, ’lis you that lias 
broken their Boord into sliivers undher your foot! 
Sure, and isn't it a proud day for Ireland, this 
blessed feast ov the chair ov Saint Pether ? Isn’t 
Carlisle and Whatoley smashed to pieties, and tlicir 
whole college of swaddling teachers knocked into 
smidliereens. John 'Puam, your sowl, has tuck his 
pasthoral staff in his liand and beatlien them out o’ 
Connaught as fast as ever Pathrick diuvo the sar- 
pints into Clew Bay. Poor ould Mat Kavanagh, if 
he was alive this day, ’tis he would bo the happy 
man. “ My curse upon their g’ographies and 
Bibles,” he used to say; “ w'hero’s the use ov per¬ 
plexing the poor childer wid what wo don’t un- 
dherstand ourselves ? ” no use at all, in troth, and 
so I said from the first myself. Well, thank God 
and his Grace, wo’U have no more thrigonomethry 
nor scripthor in Connaught. We’ll hould our lodges 
every Saturday night, as we used to do, wid our chair¬ 
man behind the masther’s desk, and rve’ll hear our 

' 0 

mass every Sunday morning wid the blessed priest 
standing afore the same. I wisht to goodness I 
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hadn t parted wid my Seven Champions ov Chiis- 
tendom and Frenej- the Eobber; they’re books 
that’ll be in great reqnist in Leitlnim as soon as 
the pasthoral gets wind. Glory bo to God I I’ve 
done wid their lecthirs—they may all go and be 

d-d wid their consumption and production. I’m 

off to Tullymactaggart before daylight in the morn¬ 
ing, where I’U thry whether a sod or two o’ turf 
can’t consume a cartload ov heresy, and whether a 
weekly meeting ov the lodge can't produce a new 
thayory ov rints. But afore I take my lave ov 
you, I may as well finish my story about poor 
Father Tom that I hear is coming up to whale the 
heretics in Adahi and Eve during the Lint. 

The Pope—and indeed it ill becomes a good 
Catholic to say anything agin him—no more would 
I, only that his Eiv’reiice was in it—but you see 
the fact ov it is, that the Pope was as envious as 
ever ho could be, at seeing himself sacked right 
and left by Father Tom, and bate out o’ the face, 
the way he was, on every science and subjeo’ that 
was started. So, not to bo outdone altogether, 
he says to his Eiv’rence, “ You’re a man that’s 
fond ov the brute crayation, I hear, Misther Ma¬ 
guire ? ” 

“ I don’t deny it,” says his Biv’rence, “ I’ve dogs 
that I’m^willing to run agin any man’s, ay, or to 
match them agin any other dogs in the world for 
gerrtool edication and polite manners,” says ho. 

“I’ll hould you a pound,” says the Pope, “ that 
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I’ve a quadhrupod in my possession tliat’s a wiser 
baste nor any dog in your kennel.” 

“ Done,” says liis Eiv’rence, and tliey staked tbe 
money. 

“ What can tbis lamed quadliruped o’ yours do?” 
says bis Eiv’reiice. 

“ It’s my nmlo,” says tbe Pope, “ and, if you were 
to offer her gooldon oats and clover off tbe meadows 
o’ Paradise, sorra taste ov aitbor sbe’d lot i)asB her 
feotb dll tbe &st mass is over evoiy Sunday or 
holiday in tbe year." 

“ Well, and what 'ud you say if I showed you a 
baste ov mine,” says his Eiv’rence, “ that, instead 
ov fasting till first mass is over only, fasts out tbe 
whole four-and-twonty hours ov every W’ednesday 
and Friday in the week as reg’lar as a Christian ?” 

“ Ob, bo asj’', Mastber Maguire,” says tbo I’ope. 

“You don’t b’lievo nic, don’t you?” says bis 
Eiv’rence; “very well. I’ll soon show you wbotber 
or no,” and be put bis knuckles in bis mouth, and 
gov a whistle that made tbe Pope stop bis fingers 
in bis ears. Tbo ayebo, my dear, was hardly done 
playing wid tbo cobwebs in the coniisb, when the 
door flies open, and in jumps Spring. Tbe Pope 
liappenod to be sitting next the door, betuxt him 
iud bis Eiv’rence, and, may I never die, if be didn’t 
dear liim; thriple crown and all, at one spang. 

“ God’s presence be about us 1 ” says tbe Pope, 
thinking it was an evil spirit come to fly away wid 
liim for tbe lie that bo bad tould in regard ov bis 
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mule (for it was nothing more nor a tlirick that 
consisted in grazing the brute’s teeth): but, seeing 
it was only one ov the ^'eatest beauties ov a grey¬ 
hound that he’d ever laid his epistolical eyes on, he 
soon recovered ov his fright, and began to pat him, 
while Father . Tom ris and went to the sideboord, 
where he out a slice ov pork, a slice ov beef, a slice 
ov mutton, and a slice of salmon, and put them all 
on a plate thegitlier. “ Hero, Spring, my man,” 
says he, setting the plate down afore him on the 
hearthstone, “here’s yCur supper foryou this blessed 
Friday night.” Not a word more he said nor what 
I tell you; and, you may believe it or not, but it’s 
the blessed truth that the dog, afther jist tasting 
the salmon, and spitting it out again, lifted his 
nose out o’ the plate, and stood wid his jaws wathcr- 
ing, and his tail wagging, looking up in his Riv’- 
rence’s face, as much as to say, “ Give me your abso¬ 
lution, till I hide them temptations out o’ my sight.” 

“ There’s a dog that knows his duty,” says his 
Riv’rence ; “ there’s a baste that knows how to con¬ 
duct himself aither in the parlour or the field. You 
think him a good dog, looldng at him here ; but I 
wisht you seen him on the side ov Slieve-an-Eirin! 
Be my soul, you’d say tlie hill was ninning away 
from undher him. Oh I wisht you had been wdd 
me,” says ho, never letting on to see the dog at all, 
“one day, last Lent, that I was coming from mass. 
Spring was near a quarther ov a mile behind mo, 
for the childher was delaying him wid bread and 
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buttlier at the chapel door; when a lump ov a hare 
jumped out ov the plantations ov Grouse Lodge and 
ran acrass the road; so I gev the whilloo, and 
knowing that she’d take the rise ov the hiU, I made 
over the ditch, and up through MuUaghcashel as 
hard as I could pelt, still keeping her in view, but 
afore I had gone a perch, Spring seen her, and away 
the two went like the wind, up Drumrewy, and down 
Clooneen, and over the river, widout his being able 
ons’t to turn her. Well, I run on till I come to the 
Diffaglier, and through it I went, for tli? wather was 
low and I didn’t mind being wet shi d, and out on 
the other side, where I got up on a ditch, and seen 
sich a-coorse as I’ll be bound to say was never seen 
afore or since. If Spring turned tliat hare ons’t 
that day, he turned her fifty times, up and down, 
back and for’ard throughout and about. At last 
ho run her right into the big quarryhole in Mullagh- 
bawn, and when I went up to look for her fud, there 
I found him sthretched on his side, not able to stir 
a foot, and the hare lying about an inch afore liis 
nose as dead as a door-nail, and divil a mark of a 
tooth upon her. Eh, Spring, isn’t that thrue ? ” says 
he. Jist at that minit the clock sthruok twelve, 
and, before you could say thrap-sticks, Spring had 
the plateful of mate consaled. “ Now,” says his 
Biv rence, “ hand me over my pound, for I’ve won 
my bate fairly.” 

“ You’ll excuse me,” says the Pope, pocketing his 
money, “for we put the clock half«n hour back, out 
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ov compliment to your Eiv’rence,” says he, “ and it 
was Sathurday morning afore he came up at aU.” 

“ W^eJJ, it’s no matthor,” says bis Biv’ronce, put¬ 
ting back his pound-note in his pocket-book, “only,” 
says he, “ it’s hardly fair to expect a brute baste to 
be so well sMlled in the science ov chronology.” 

In troth his Kiv'rence was badly used in the same 
bate, for he won it clever; and, indeed. I’m afeard 
the shabby way ho was thrated .had some effect in 
putting it into his mind to do what he did. “ Will 
your Holiness take a blast ov the pipe ? ” says he, 
dlirawing out his dhudeen. 

“ I never smoke,” says the Pope, “ but I haven’t 
the least objection to the smell of the tobacoay.” 

“ Oh, j^ou had betther take a dhraw,” says his 
Eiv’ronco, “ it’ll relish the dhrink, that ’ud be too 
luscious entirely, widout something to flavour it.” 

“ I had thoughts,” said the Pope, wid the laste 
sign ov a hiccup on him, “ ov getting up a broiled 
bone for the same purpose.” 

“ Well,” says his Eiv’rence, “ a broiled bone ’ud 
do no manner ov harm at this present time ; but a 
smoko,” says he, “ ’ud flavour both the devil and 
the dhrink.” 

“ What sort o’ tobacoay is it tliat’s in it ? ” says 
the Pope. 

“ Eaal nagur-head,” says his Eiv’rence; “ a very 
mild and salubrious spacies of the philosophic 
weed.” 

“ Then, I don’t care if I do take a dliraw,” says 
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the Pope. Then Father Tom held tlie coal himself 
till liis Holiness had the pipe lit; and they sat wid- 
ont saying- anything worth mentioning for about 
five minutes. 

Atlast the Pope says to his Kiv’reiice, “ I dunna 
what go V me this plaguy hiccup, ” says he. “ Dhrink 
about,” says he—“Begorra,” ho says, “I think I’m 
getting merrier nor’s good for me. Sing us a song, 
your Riv’rence,” says he. 

Father Tom then sung him Monatagrenoge and 
the Bunch o’ Hushes, and he was mighty well 
pleased wid both, keeping time wid his hands, and 
joining in in the choruses, when his hiccui) 'iid let 
him. At last, my dear, ho opens the lower buttons 
ov his waistcoat, and the top one of his waistband, 
and calls to Masther Anthony to lift up one ov the 
windys. “ I dunna what’s wrong wid me, at all at 
all,” says he, “ I’m mortial sick.” 

“ I tliTust,” says his Riv’renoo, “the pasthry that 
you ate at dinner hasn’t disagreed wid your Holi¬ 
ness’s stomach.” 

“ Oh my 1 oh 1 ” says the Pope, “ what’s this at 
aU? ” gasping for breath, and as pale as a sheet, 
wid a could swato bursting out over his forehead, 
and the palms ov his hands spread out to catch the 
air. “ Oh my I oh my I ” says he, “ fetch me a 
basin 1—Don’t spake to me. Oh!—oh!—blood 
alive I—Oh, my head, my head, hould my head 1— 
oh !—^ubh !—I’m poisoned!—ach I ” 

“ It was them plaguy pasthries,” says his Riv’- 
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rence. “ Hould his head hard,” says he, “ and 
clap a wet cloth over his timples. If you could only 
thry another dhraw o’ the pipe, your Holiness, it 
’ud set you to rights in no time.” 

“ Carry me to bed,” saj's the I’ope, “and never 
let me seo that wild Irish priest again. I’m poisoned 
by hia manes— nhplach !—ach I —ach !—He dined 
wid Cardinal Wayld yoatherday," aaya he, “and 
he’s bribed him to take me off Send for a eon- 
lissor,” says ho, “for my lattlier end’s approaching. 
My head’s like to split—so it is!—Oh myl oh my I 
—ubplsch 1—ach ! ” 

Well, his Kiv’rence never thought it worth his 
while to make him an answer; but, when ho seen how 
ungratefully he was used, afther all his throuble in 
making the evening agreeable to the ould man, ho 
called Spring, and put the but-end ov the second 
bottle into his pocket, and loft the house widout 
once wislxing “ Good-night, an’ plaisant dhrames to 
you ; ” and, in troth, not one of tAem axed him to 
lave them a look ov Iris' liair. 

That’s the story as I heard it tould ; but myself 
doesn’t b’hcve over one-half of it. Hovvandiver, 
when all’s done, it’s a shame, so it is, that he’s not 
a bishop this blessed day and hour : for, next to the 
goiant of St Jarlath’s, he’s out and out tire cleverest 
fellow ov tire whole jing-bang. 
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\MAOA, August 1831.J 


I WAS surprisod tlie other day by a visit from a 
strange old lady, bi’OTiglit hither to bo intro¬ 
duced to me, at her own request, by soino fiiends 
of mine with ■whom sho -was staying in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. Having been, I was informed, intimately 
acquainted, in her early years, w'ith a bj-anclj of my 
mother’s family, to which she w'as distantly related, 
she had conceived a desire to see one of its latest 
descendants, and I was in consequence honoured 
TOth her visit. But if the honour done me was un¬ 
questionable, tlio motive to which I was indebted 
for it w'as not to bo easily di-vdned ; for, truth to 
speak, little indication of good-will towards me, or 
of kindly feeling, -was discernible in the salutation 
of my visitor, in her stiff and stately curtsy, her 
cold ceremonious expressions, and in.the sharp and 
severe scrutiny of the keen grey eyes, with which 
she leisurely took note of mo from head to foot. 

.<? TT 
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Mrs Ormond’s appearance was lliat of a person 
far advanced in yeai's; older than my motlier would 
have been if still living; but her form, of uncom¬ 
mon height, gaunt, bony, and masculine, was firm 
a,nd erect as in the vigour of life, and in perfect 
keeping with the hard-featured, deep-lined counte¬ 
nance, surmounted by a coiffure that, perched on 
the summit of a roll of grizzled hair, strained tight 
from the high and narrow forehead, was, with the 
rest of her attire, a fac-simile of that of my great- 
aunt Barbara (peace bo to her memory!) as depicted 
ill a certain invaluable portrait of that virtuous 
gentlewoman, now deposited, for more inviolable 
security, in the warmest corner of the lumber- 
room. . 

Though no believer in the influence of “the evil 
eye,” tliere was something in the expression of the 
large, prominent, light grey orbs, so strangely fixed 
upon me, that had the effect of troubling me so far, 
as to impose a degree of embarrassment and re¬ 
straint on my eudeav’ours to play the courteous 
hostess, and very much to impede all my attempts 
at conversation. 

As the likeliest means of breaking down the 
barrier of formality, I introduced the subject most 
calculated, i t might be supposed, to awaken feelings 
of mutual interest. I spoke of my maternal an¬ 
cestry— of the Norman blood and Noiman land 
fiom wliich the race had sprang, and of my inhc- 
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rited love for the birthplace of those nearest and 
dearest to me in the last departed generation; 
though the daughter of an English father, his 
country was my native, as well as my “Father¬ 
land.” 

Mrs Ormond, though the widow of an English 
husband, spoke with a foreign accent so familiar to 
my ear, that, in spite of tho sharp thin tones of the 
voice that uttered them, I could have fancied musi¬ 
cal, had there been a gleam of kindness iu her 
steady gaze. But I courted it in vain. The eyes 
of Freya were never fixed in more stony hardness 
on a rejected votary, than were those of my stem 
inspectress on my almost deprecating face; and 
her ungracious reserve baffled all my attempts at 
conversation. 

All she allowed to escape her, in reference to tho 
Norman branches of our respective families, was a 
brief allusion to the intimacy which had subsisted 
between her mother and my maternal grandmother; 
and when I endeavoured from that slight clue to 
load her farther into the family relations, my harm¬ 
less pertinacity was rebuked by a shake of the 
head as portentous as Lord Burleigh's, accompanied 
by so grim a smile, and a look of such undefinable 
meaning, as put tho finishing-stroke to my previous 
bewilderment, and prevented me from recalling to 
mind, as I should otlierwise have done, cer-tain cir¬ 
cumstances associated with a proper name—that of 
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her mother’s family, which she spolco with peculiar 
emphasis—and having done so, and in so doing (as 
she seemed persuaded) “ spoken daggers ” to my 
conscience, she signified by a stately sign to the 
ladies who had accompanied her that she was ready 
to depart, and, the carriage being announced, forth¬ 
with arose, and honouring me with a farewell curtsy, 
as fomal as that which had marked her introduc¬ 
tion, sailed out of the apartment, if not with swan¬ 
like grace, with much of that subliinor majesty of 
motion with which a heron on a mud-bank stalks 
deliberately on, with head erect and close depend¬ 
ing pinions. And as if subjugated by the strange 
influence of the sharp grey eyes, bent on me to the 
last with sinister expression, unconsciously I re¬ 
turned my grim visitor’^ parting salutation with so 
profound a curtsy, that my knees (all unaccustomed 
to such Richardsonian ceremony) bad scarcely re¬ 
covered from it, when the closing door shut out her 
stately figure, and it was not till the sound of car¬ 
riage-wheels certified her final departure, that, re¬ 
covering my own identity, I started from the statue- 
like posture in which I had remained standing after 
that unwonted genuflection, and sank back on the 
sofa to meditate at leisure on my strange morning 
adventure. 

My ungracious visitor had left me httle cause, in 
tmth, for pleasing meditatiom, so far as her gaunt 
self was immediately concerned, but a harsh strain. 
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or an nngraoefal object, will sometimes (as well as 
the sweetest and most beautiful) revive a long train 
of interesting associations, and the plea alleged for 
her introduction to me had been of itself sufficient 
to awaken a chord of memory, whoso vibration 
ceased not at her departure. On the contrary, I 
fell forthwith into a dreaming mood, that led me 
back to recollections of old stories, of old times— 
such as I had loved to listen to in long-past diiys, 
from those who had since followed in their turn tho 
elders of our race (whose faithful historians they 
were) to tho dark and narrow house appointed for 
all living. 

Who that has over been addicted to the idle, and 
I fear mo profitless, speculation of waking dreams, 
but may call to mind how, when the spell was on 
him, as outward and tangible things (apparently 
the objects of intent gaze) faded on tho eye of 
sense, the inwai d vision proportionately cleared and 
strengthened—and cii'cumstanoes long unremem- 
bered—names long unspoken—^histories and de¬ 
scriptions once attended to with deep interest, but 
long passed from recollection, are drawn forth, as it 
were, from the dark recesses of the mind, at first 
like wandering atoms confused and undefined, but 
gradually assuming distinctness and consistency, 
till the things l/iat he are to us tlie unreal W'orld, 
and we live and move again (all intervening space a 
blank) among the things that have been ? 
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Far back into that shadowy region did I wander, 
when left as described by “the grim white woman,” 
to ponder over the few words she had vouchsafed to 
utter, aud my own “ thick-coming fancies.” The 
one prop(!r name she had pronounced—that of her 
mother’s family—had stnick on my ear likeafamiliar 
sound; yet—^how could I have heard it ? If ever, 
from one person only — from dear mother’s 
lips —“ De St Hilaire 1 ”—again and again I slowly 
repeated to myself —and then —I scarce know how 
—tho Christian name of Adrienne rose spontane¬ 
ously to my lips; and no sooner were the two united 
than tho spell of memory was complete, and fresh 
on my mind, as if I had hoard it but yester¬ 
day, returned the whole history of Adrienne de St 
Hilaire. 

Adrienne de St Hilaire and Madelaine du Resncl 
wore far-removed cousms; both “demoiselles de 
bonnes families,” residing at contiguous chateaux, 
near a small hamlet not far from Caen, in Nor¬ 
mandy ; both woU bom and well connected, but 
very unequally endowed with tljo gifts of fortune. 
Mademoiselle de St Hilaire Wfis the only child and 
heiress of wealthy parents, both of whom wore still 
living. Madelaine du Resnel, tho youngest of seven, 
left in tender infancy to tho guardianship of a 
widowed mother, whose scanty dower (tho small 
family estate devolving on her only son) would have 
been insufficient for tho support of herself and her 
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younger children (all daughters), had she not con¬ 
tinued mistress of her son’s house and establish¬ 
ment during his minority. 

“La petite Madelaine” (as, being the latest boni, 
she was long called by her family and friends) 
■ opened her eyes upon this mortal scene but a week 
before her father was carried to his grave, and never 
was poor babe so coldly welcomed under circum¬ 
stances that should have made her doubly an object 
of tenderness. 

“ Petite malliourouse! jo mo serais bien passee 
de toi,” was tlio maternal salutation, when her 
new-born daugliter was first jirescnted to Madame 
du Resnol—a cold-hearted, strong-minded woman, 
more absorbed in tlio cliango about to be operah^d 
in her own situation by her appvoacliing widow¬ 
hood, than by her impending bereavement of a 
most excellent and tender husband. But one pre¬ 
cious legacy was in reserve for the forlorn infant. 
She was clasped to the heart of her dying father— 
his blessing was breathed over her, and his last 
tears fell on her innocent, rmconscious face. “ Mon 
enfant! tu ne connaitra jamais ton pere, mais il 
veHlera sur toi,” were the tender, emphatic words 
with which he resigned her to the arms of tlie old 
servant, who failed not to repeat them to her little 
charge when she was old enough to comprehend 
their affecting purport. And well and holily did 
la petite Madelaine treasure that saying in her heart 
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fif Lcai’ts; and early reason had the 2 ^oor cliild to 
(ly for comfort to that secret soiu’ce. Madame du 
IJesnel could not bo accused ol oYOT-indulgeiice to 
any of her children —least of all to the poor Utile 
ono wliom she loohod on from the first almost as 
an intruder; but she felt matenud pride in the 
resemblance already visible in her elder daughters 
to her own fine form and handsome features,— 
while la jietitc Madelainc, a small creature from her 
biith, though delicately and jierfectly jirojiortioncd 
—^fair and blue-eyed, and meck-looking as inno¬ 
cence itself, but without ono feature in her face 
that could be called handsome, had the additional 
misfortune, when about live years old, to be marked 
—though not seamed—by the smaU-pox, from 
which cruel disease her hfe escaj)ed almost miia- 
(iulously. 

“ Qu’olle ost affreuso! ” was the mother’s tcjider 
exclamation at the first full view of her restored 
child’s disfigured face. Those words, young as 
she was, went to the i)oor child’s heart, that swelled 
so to bursting, it might have broken, (who knows?) 
but for her hoarded comfort: and she sobbed her¬ 
self to sleej) that night, over and over again repeat¬ 
ing to herself, “ Mon papa veiUo sur moi.” 

If there be much truth in that poetical axiom, 

“ A favourite has no friend,” 

it is at least as frequently evident, that even in 
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domestic circles the degree of favour shown by tho 
head of the household to any individual member 
too often regulates the general tone of considera¬ 
tion; and tliat even awoug the urchins of the 
family, an instinctive percejition is never wanting, 
of how far, and over whom, they may tyrannise 
with imjmnity. 

No creature in whose nature was a spark of 
human feeling could tyrannise over la petite Made- 
laine,—she was so gentle, so loving (when she 
dared show her love), so perfectly tractable and 
unoifending; but in tlie Chateau du Eesnel no one 
could have jiassed two whole days without perceiv¬ 
ing she was no favourite, cxcejit with one old ser¬ 
vant—tho same who liad placed her in her dying 
father’s arms, and recorded for*, her his last 2 )re- 
cious benediction—and with her little brother, who 
always vowed to those most in his confidence, and 
to Madolaine herself, when her tears flowed for 
some short, sharp sorrow, that when he was a man, 
“ toutes CCS demoiselles ”—meaning his elder sisters 
and monitresses—should go and live away whcire 
they pleased, and leave him and la petite Madolaine 
to keep house together. 

Excc])t from these two, any one would have ob¬ 
served that there were “shortcomings” towards 
her; “shortcomings” of tenderness from the supe¬ 
riors of the household—“shortcomings” of observ¬ 
ances from the menials; anything was good enough 
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for Marlylaine—any time was time enongli for 
Madelaino. She liad to finisli wearing out all her 
sisters’ old frocks and wardrobes in general, to eat 
the crumb of the loaf they had pared the crust 
from, and to bo satisfied with half a portion of soupe 
an lait, if they had chosen to take double allow¬ 
ance ; and, blessedly for la petite Madelaine, it was 
her nature to be satisfied with everyfhing not 
embittered by marked and intentional unkindness. 
It was her nature to sacrifice itself for others. 
Might that sacrifice have been repaid by a rctuin 
of love, her little heart would have overflowed with 
happiness. As it was, she had not yet learnt to 
reason upon the want of sympathy; she felt with¬ 
out analysing. She was not harshly treated,—was 
seldom found fault w’ith, though far more rarely 
commended,—U'as admitted to share in her sisters’ 
sport s, with the proviso that she had no choice in 
them,—old Jeannette and le petit frero Armand 
loved her dearly; so did Eoland, her father’s old 
faithful hound,—and on the whole, la petite Made¬ 
laine was a happy little girh 

And happier she was, a thousand times happier, 
than her cousin Adrienne—than Adrieime de St Hil¬ 
aire, the spoilt child of fortune and of her doting 
parents, who lived but in her and for her, exhaust¬ 
ing aU the ingenuity of love, and aU the resources 
of wealth, in vain endeavours to perfect the felicity 
of their beautiful but heartless idol. 
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Tho families of St Hilaire and Du llcsnel wore, 
as has been mentioned, distantly related, and the 
ties of kindred wore strcngtlienod by similarity of 
faith, both professing that of the Eoformod Church, 
and living bn that account very much within their 
own circle, though on terms of perfect good-will 
with tho surrounding Catholic neighbourhood. 
Mile, de St Hilaire might naturally have been ex¬ 
pected to select among the elder of her cousins her 
corapam’on and intimate, their ages nearly assimi¬ 
lating with her own; but, too cold-hearted to seek 
for sympathy, too j^roud to brook companionship 
on equal terms, and too selfish and indolent to sacri- 
licG any caprice, or make any exertion for the sake 
of others, she found it most convenient to patronise 
la petite Madelainc, ■whose gentle spirit and sweet 
temper insured willing though not servile compli¬ 
ance with even the unreasonable fancies of all who 
wore kind to her, and whose quickness of intellect 
and excellent capacity more than fitted her for com- 
panionsliip with Adrienne, though the latter was six 
years her senior. Besides all, there was the plea¬ 
sure of patronage—not the least influential motive 
to a proud and mean spirit, or to the heart of a 
beauty, well-nigh satiated, if that were possible, by 
tho contemplation of her own perfections. When 
la petite Madelaine was ten years old, and la belle 
Adrienne sixteen, it therefore happened that tho 
former was much ofloner to be found at Chateau St 
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Hilaire tliau at lo Manoir du Eesnol; for wheuover 
the parental efforts of Monsieur and Madame de St 
Hilaire failed (and they failed too often) to divert 
tlio ennui and satisfy tlie caprices of their spoiled 
darling, the latter was wont to oxclaim, in the pet¬ 
tish tone of peevish impatience, “ I’aites done venir 
la petite Madelaine I ” and the innocent chamer 
was as eagerly sought out and welcomed by the 
harassed parents as ever David was sought for by 
the servants of Saul, to lay with the sweet breath¬ 
ings of his harj) the evil spirit that possessed their 
unhappy master. Something similar was the in¬ 
fluence of la petite Madelaine's nature over that of 
her beautiful cousin. No wouder that her presence 
could scarcely be dispensed with at Chateau St 
Hilaire. Had her own home been more a homo of 
love, not all the blatidishments of tlie kindest friends, 
not all the luxuries of a wealthy establishment, would 
ever have reconciled her to be so much sepaiuted 
from her nearest connections. But, alas! except 
when her services were required (and no sparing and 
light tasks were her assigned ones), she w^as but 
too welcome to bestow her companionship on others; 
and except Roland, and le petit frero, who was 
there to miss la petite Madelaine ? And Roland 
was mostly her escort to St Hilau-e; and on fine 
evenings, when le petit frero had escaped from his 
tutor and his sisters, Jeannette was easily persuaded 
to take him as far as the old mill, half-way between 
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the chateaux, to meet her on hor way home. Tljose 
wore pleasant meetings. Madeleine loved often, in 
after-life, to talk of them with that dear brother, 
always her faithful friend. So time went on— 
Time, the traveller whose pace is so variously 
designated by various huinoui-s, is always the 
restless, the unpausing—till Mademoiselle de St 
Hilaire had attained the perfection of blooming 
womanhood—the glowing loveliness of hor one-and- 
twentioth summer—and la petite Madelaino began 
to think people ought to treat her more like a 
woman—for was she not fifteen complete ? Poor 
little Jhidolaine ! thou hadst indeed arrived at tliat 
moat womanly era. But, to look at that small slight 
form, still childishly attired in frock and aasli, of the 
simplest form and homeliest materials — at that 
almost infantine face, that looked worr youthful, 
and almost beautiful, wlioii it smiled, from the effect 
of a certain dimple in the left cheek (Adrienne 
always insisted it was a pock-mark);—to look at 
that form and face, and the babjdsh curls of light- 
brown hair that hung about it quite dovm the little 
throat, and lay clustering on the girlish nock—who 
could ever have thought of paying thee honour due 
as to the dignity of confirmed womanhood ? 

So it was Madelaine’s fate still to be “ La petite 
Madelaine ”—still nobody—that anomalous per¬ 
sonage who plays so many parts in society,—as 
often to suit his own convenience as for that of 
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Others; and though people are apt to mmmur at 
being forced into the character, many a ono lives 
to assume it willingly—as one slijjs off a trouble¬ 
some costume at a masque, to take shelter under 
a quiet domino. As for la petite Madclaine, who 
did not care very much about the matter, though 
it was a little mortifying to be patted on the head, 
and called “ bonne petite," instead of “ mademoi¬ 
selle,” as was her undoubted right, from strangers 
.at least, it was better to bo somebody in one or 
two hoarts (le petit frero et Joannettej than in the 
more respects of a hundred indifferent people ; and 
ns for la belle cousiue, Madelaine, though on 
excellent terms with her, never dreamed of her 
having a heart, — one cause, perhaps, of their 
mutual good understanding; for la petite Made- 
laiiie, actuated by instinctive perception, felt tliat 
it >\ ould be perfectly irrational to expect warmth 
of affection from one constituted so differently from 
herself; so she went on, satisfied with the con- 
Hcuousness of giving pleasure, and with such return 
as was made for it. 

But la petite Madclaine was soon to be invested 
with a most important office; one, however, that 
was by no means to supersede her character of No¬ 
body, but, enigmatical as it may sound, to double 
her usefulness in that capacity—while, on private; 
and particular occasions, she was to enact a some¬ 
body of infinite consequence—^that of confidante in 
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a love affair—as la belle coasino was pleased to 
term her liaison with a very handsome and elegant 
young officer, who, after some faint opposition on 
tho part of her parents, was duly installed at St 
Hilaire as tho accepted and acknowledged lover of 
its beautiful heiress. Walter Barnard (for he was 
of English birth and I'arentage), the youngest of 
throe brothers, the older of whom was a baronet, 
was most literally a soldier of fortune, his portion, 
at his father’s death, amounting to no more than a 
pair of colours in a marching regiment—and the 
splendid income thereunto annexed. But high in 
health and hope, and “ all tho world before him 
where to choose ”—of high principles—simple and 
unvitiated habits—tho object of the love of many 
friends, and the esteem of all liis brother officers— 
tho young man was rather disposed to consider his 
lot in life as peculiarly fortunate, till the pressure 
of disease fell heavy on him, and ho rose from a 
sick-bed which had held him captive many weeks, 
the victim of infectious fever, so debilitated in con¬ 
stitution as to bo under tho necessity of obtaining 
leave of absence from his regiment, for the purpose 
(peremptorily insisted on by his physician) of seek¬ 
ing the perfect change of air and scene which was 
essential to effect his restoration. He was espe¬ 
cially enjoined to try the influence of another cli¬ 
mate—that of Franco was promptly decided on 
—not only from tho proximity of that countj-v (a 
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consideration of no small weiglit in tlie young sol¬ 
dier’s prudential calculations), but because a bro¬ 
ther officer was about to join a part of his family 
then resident at Caen in Normaiufy, and the jilea- 
sure of travelling with him settled the point of 
Walter’s destination so far —and, as it fell out, 
oven to that other station in the route of life, only 
second in nwfnlness to the “ bourne from u Jieneo 
no traveller returns.” Ilis Engli.sh friends, u'ho 
had been some years inhabitants of Caen, were 
acquainted uuth many Frenfih families in that town 
and its vicinity, and, among others, Walter was 
introduced by them at the Chateau de St Hilaire, 
where the Protestant English were always w(d- 
comcd with marked hospitality. The still lan¬ 
guishing health of the young soldier excited pecu¬ 
liar interest; he was invited to make frequent 
trials of the fine air of the ehate.au and its noble 
domain. A very few sufficed to convince him that 
it was far more salubrious than the confined atmo¬ 
sphere of Caen ; and very soon the fortunate inva¬ 
lid was installed in all the rights and privileges of 
“ L’Ami de la IVLaison.” 

Circumstances having conducted our dramatis 
personm to this point, how could it fall out other¬ 
wise than that the grateful Walter should fall des¬ 
perately in love (which, by the by, ho did at first 
sight) with la belle Adrienne, and that she should 
determine to fall ohstinately in love with him ! He, 
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poor fellow! in pure simplicity of heart, rostlly 
gazed himself into a devoted passion for the youth¬ 
ful beauty, without one interested view towards 
the charms of the heiress. But, besides tliinking 
him the handsomest man she had ever seen, she 
was determined in her choice, by knowing it was 
in direct opposition to the wishes of her parents, 
who had long selected for her future husband a 
person so every way unexceptionable, that their 
fair daughter was very likely to have selected him for 
herself, had they not committed the fatal error of 
expressing their wishes with regard to him. There 
was PERSUASION and dissuasion' —mild opposition 
and systematic wilfulness—a few tears, got up with 
considerable effort—vapetirs and migraines in abun¬ 
dance—^loss of appetite—^liints about broken hearts 
—and the hearts of the tender parents could hold 
out no longer—Walter Barnard was received into the 
family as the future husband of its lovely daughter. 

All tliis time, what Had become of la petite 
Madelaine ? What does bocomo of little girls just 
half-way through their teens, when associated, 
under similar circumstances, with young ladies 
who are women grown? Why, they are to be 
patient listeners to the lover’s perfections when he 
is out of the way, and more patient companions (be¬ 
cause perfectly unnoticed at such times) of the 
lovers’ romantic walks; sliivering associates (at 
discreet distance) of their tender commimings on 
3 


I 
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mossy banks, tinder willow and acacia, by pond- 
sides and brook-sides—^by daylight, and twilight, 
and moonlight—at all seasons, and in all tempera¬ 
tures—so that by the time the pastoral concludes 
with matrimony, it may be accounted an especial 
mercy if the “ mutual fiiend ” is not crippled with 
the rheumatism for life, or brought into the first 
stage of a galloping consumption. No such fatal 
results were, however, in reserve for the termi¬ 
nation of la petite Madelaine’s ofBcial duties ; and 
those, while in requisition, wore made less irksome 
to her than they are in general to persons so cir¬ 
cumstanced,—in part through the happy influence 
_ of her own sweet nature, wliich always apportioned 
to itself some share of the happiness it witnessed ; 
in part through her long-acquired habits of pa¬ 
tience and self-sacrifice ; and, in part also, because 
Walter Barnard was an especial favourite with her 
—and little wonder that he was so—the gay and 
happy young man, devotfed as he was to Adrienne 
in all the absorbing interest of a first successful 
passion, had yet many a kind word and beaming 
smile to spare for the poor Httle cousin, who often 
but for him wordd have sat quite unnoticed at her 
tent-stitch, even in the family circle ; and when she 
was the convenient tiers in the romantic rambles of 
himself and his lady-love, thanks to his unfailing 
good-nature, oven then she did not feel herself 
utterly forgotten. 
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For even in s^ite of disconraging looks from la 
belle Adrieime, of which in truth he was not quick 
to discern the meaning, he would often linger to 
address a few words to the silent little girl, who 
had been tutored too well to speak unspoken to, or 
even to walk quite within ear-shot of her soi-disant 
companions. And when he had tenderly assisted 
Adrienne to pass over some stile or brooklet in 
their way, seldom it happened but that his hand 
was next at the service of Madelaine; and only 
those whose spirits have been long subdued by a 
sense of insignificance, impressed by the slighting 
regards or careless notice of cold friends or con¬ 
descending patrons, can conceive the enthusiastic 
gratitude with which those trivial instances of kind¬ 
ness were treasured, up in her heart’s records. 
So it was, that la petite Madelaine, far from weary¬ 
ing of Walter’s praises, when it pleased Adrienne to 
descant upon them in liis absence, was apt to tliink 
her fair cousin did him scant justice, and that if she 
had been called on as his eulogist, oh I how far 
more eloquently could she speak 1 In short, la-pe¬ 
tite Madelaine, inexperienced as of course she was 
in such matters, saw with the acuteness of feeling, 
that Walter had obtained an interest only in the 
vanity and self-love, not in the heart of his fair mis¬ 
tress. “Poor Adrienne 1 .she cannot help it, if she has 
no heart,” was Madelaine’s sage soliloquy. “ Mais 
quel dommage pour co bon Walter, qui en a tantl” 
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“ Lo bon Walter ” might poseil^ have made the 
same discovery, had the unrestricted intercourse of 
the lovers been of long continuance; and he might 
have also ascertained another point, respecting which 
certain dubious glimmerings liad begun at intervals 
to intrude themselves on his meditations eouleur de 
rose ,—was it possible that the moral and intellectual 
perfections of liis idol could be less than in perfect 
harmony 'witli her outward loveliness ? The doubt 
was sacrilegious, detestable, dismissed with gener¬ 
ous indignation, but again and again some demon 
(or was it his good genius?) recalled a startling 
frown, an incautious word or tone, a harsh or fretful 
expression from tho eye and voice of his beloved, 
addressed to la petite cousine or to himself, when in 
lightness of spirit, and frank-hearted kindness, he 
had laughed and talked with the latter, as with a 
young engaging sister. And then, except on one 
topic, liis passion for la beUe Adrienne, and her 
transcendent charms, of which, as yet, he was ever 
I'eady to pour out tho heart's eloquent nonsense, 
somehow their conversations always languished. 
She had no eye for the natural beauties, of which 
ho was an enthusiastic admirer; yawned or looked 
puzzled or impatient, when he stopped to gaze up¬ 
on some glorious sunset, or violet-hued distance, 
melting into tlio roseate sky. And (hough she did 
not reject his offering of wild roses, or dewy honey¬ 
suckles, it was received with a half-contemptuous 
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indilferenco, that invited no frequent renewal of the 
simple tribute; and from the date of a certain walk, 
when the lover’s keen glance observed that the bunch 
of wUd-flowcrs, carelessly dropt by Adrienne a few 
minutes after ho had given them to her, was fur¬ 
tively picked up by la petite Madelaine as slio 
followed in the narrow woodpath, and placed as 
furtively within the folds of her fichu—if Monsieur 
Walter, from that time forth, pulled a wild rose 
from tlie spray, or a violet from the bank, it was 
tendered with a smile to one whose hand at least 
was less careless tlian Adrienne’s ; and for her 
heart, that mattered not (farther than in brotherly 
kindness) to the reputed possessor of la belle St 
Hilaire’s. Yet, in long after days, when silver 
Ihroads began to streak the soft fair hair of Made- 
laino du Eesnel, and the thick black clustering 
curls of Walter Barnard were more than sprinkled 
with the same paly hue, he found in turning over 
the loaves of an old French romance, in which her 
name was inscribed, the dried, faded, scentless 
forms of what had been a few sweet wild-flow'eis. 
On the margin of the page, to which time had 
glued them, was a date, and a few written words. 
And the sight of those frail memorials, associated 
with those age-tinted characters, must have awak¬ 
ened tender and touching recollections in his heart 
who gazed upon them ; for a watery film suffused 
his eyes as he raised them from the volume, and 
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turned with a half-pensive smile to one who sat 
beside him, quietlv busied with her knitting needles 
in providing for his winter comfort. 

“ Mais revenons a nos moutons.” Our present 
business is with the young lover and his fair mistress, 
and the still younger Madelaino. Time will over¬ 
take them soon enough. Wo need .not anticipate 
his work. The old inexorable brought to a con¬ 
clusion Walter’s leave of absence, just as certain 
discoveries to which wc have alluded were begin¬ 
ning to break upon him ; just as la belle Adrienne 
began to weary of playing at parfait amour, enact¬ 
ing the adorable to her lover, and the aimahle to 
her cousin in his presence; just as Monsieur and 
Madame, her weak but worthy parents, were secretly 
praying for their future son-in-law’s departure, in 
the forlorn hope (as they had stipulated that even 
les Jianqailles should not take place for a twelve¬ 
month to come) that some unexpected page might 
yet turn over in the chapter of accidents, whereon 
might bo written the name of Jules Marquis d’Arval, 
instead of that of the landless, untitled Walter Bar¬ 
nard, for the husband of their beautiful heiress. 

Just at this critical juncture arrived the day of 
separation—of separation for a year certain 1 Will 
it be doubted that with the parting hour, nished 
back upon Walter’s heart a flood of tenderness, even 
more impassioned than that with which it had first 
pledged itself to the beautiful Adrienne? The 
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enthusiasm of his nature, acting as a stimnlus to 
]ier apathetic temperament, communicated to her 
farewell so much of the appearance of genuine feel¬ 
ing, that the young soldier returned to his country, 
and to his military duties, imbued with the blissful 
assurance that, whatever unworthy doubts had been 
suggested occasionally by faUacious appearances, 
the heart of his fair betrothed was as faultless as 
her person, and exclusively devoted to himself. So 
wholly had the “ sweet sorrow " of that farewell 
absorbed his every faculty, that it was not till ho 
Avas miles from St Hilaire on his way to the coast, 
that Walter remembered la petite Madelaine; re¬ 
membered that he had bid hek no farewell; that 
she had shpt away to her own home the last evening 
of his stay at St Hilaire, unobserved by all but 
an old bonne, who was commissioned to say Made- 
moisello Madelaine had a headache, and that she had 
not reappeared the next morning, the morning of 
his departure. “ Dear little Madelaine I how could 
I forget her ? ” was the next thought to that which 
had recalled her. “ But she shall live with us 
when we are married.” So having laid the flatter¬ 
ing unction to his conscience, by that satisfactory 
arrangement for her future comfort, he “ whistled 
her image down the wind ” again, and betook him¬ 
self with redoubled ardour to the contemplation of 
Adrienne. 

And where was la petite Madelaine ?—What be- 
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came of her, and what was she doing that livelong 
day ? Never was she so much wanted at St HDairo 
—^to console—^to support—to occupy the “ fair for¬ 
saken ; ” and yet she came not. “ What insensi¬ 
bility I—what ingratitude I at such a time I ”—ex¬ 
claimed the parents of the lovely desolate—so inter¬ 
esting in her becoming character of a lone bird “reft 
of its mutual heart,” so amiable in her attempted ex¬ 
culpation of the neglectful Madeleine! “ She does 
not mean to be unkind—to be cruel—as her conduct 
seems’’ — sweetty interposed the meek apologist.— 
“But she is thoughtless— insouciante —and you 
know, chfiro MamanI I always told you la petite 

Madelaine has bo sensibility—Ah Ciel 1 ” -That 

mine were less acute I—was, of ooimse, the implied 
sense of that concluding apostrophe—and every one 
will feel the eloquence of the appeal, so infinitely 
more affecting than the full-length sentence would 
have been. If vagueness is one great source of the 
sublime—^it is also a grand secret in the arcana of 
sensibility. 

But we may remember that poor little Madelaine 
had slipt away to her own home the preceding 
evening, pleading a headache as tlie excuse for her 
evasion. Perhaps the same cause—(was it head¬ 
ache ?) holds her still captive in her little chamber, 
the topmost chamber in the western pepper-box 
turret, four of which flank the four comers of the 
old Chateau du Resncl. Certain it is, from that 
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same lofty lodging Madolaiae lias not stirred the 
livelong day—scarcely from that same station;— 

“There at her chamber window high, 

Tlie lonely maiden sits— 

Its cfiRornent fronts the western sky, 

And balmy air admits. 

And while her thoughts have wandered far 
From ail sho hoars and sees, 

Sho gazos on the evening star. 

That twinkles tlu'ough tho trees.— 

Is it to watch thp sotting sun. 

She does that seat prefer ? 

Alas f tho maiden thinks of ono, 

Wlio link thinks of hor.” 

“ Etomal fidelity ”—being, of ‘course, the first 
article agreed and sworn to in tho lovers’ parting 
c-ovenant, “ Constant correspondence,” as naturally 
came second in tlio fist, and never was eagerness 
like Walter’s to pour out tho first sorrows of ab¬ 
sence in his first letter to the beloved, or impa¬ 
tience like Ills for the appearance of her answer. 
After some decorous delay-(a little maiden coy¬ 

ness was thought decorous in those days)^—it ar¬ 
rived, the delightful letter I Delightful it would 
have been to Walter, iu that second cffervesccnco 
of his first passion, had the penmanship of tho fair 
writer been barely legible, and her epistolary talent 
not absolutely below the lowest degree of medio¬ 
crity. Walter (to say the truth) had felt certain 
involuntary misgivings on that subject. Himself 
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not only an ardent admirer of nature, but an un¬ 
affected lover of elegant literatoe. be Lad been 
frequently mortified at Adrienne’s apparent indiffer¬ 
ence to the one, and seeming distaste to the otlier. 
Of her style of -writing he had found no opportu¬ 
nities of judging. Albums -wore not the fashion in 
those days—and although, on the few occasions of 
his absence from St Hilaire after his engagement 
■with Adrienne (Caen being still his ostensible place 
of residence), he had not failed to indite to her 
sundry billets, and even fidl-longth letters, dis¬ 
patched (as on a business of life and death) by 
bribed and special messengers,—either Mile, de St 
Hilaire was engaged or abroad when they arrived 
—or otherwise irrcvented from replying; and still 
more frequently the lover trod on the heels of his 
despatch. So it chanced tliat he had not carried 
away with him one hoarded treasure of the fair 
one’s writing. And as to books—he had never 
detected the “ dame de ses pensces ” in the act of 
reading anything more intellectual than the words 
for a new Vaudeville, or a letter from her Paris 
miUiner. Ho had more than once proposed to read 
aloud to her—but either she was seized with a fit of 
unconquerable yauming before he proceeded far in 
his attempt—or the migraine, or the vapours, to 
which distressing ailments she was constitutionally 
subject—^were sure to come on at the unfortunate 
moment of his proposition—and thus, from a com- 
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bination of untoward accidents, he was not only 
left in ignorance of his mistress’s higher attainments, 
but at certain moments of disappointed feeling re¬ 
duced to form conjectures on the subject, com¬ 
pared to which “ ignorance was bliss; ” and to 
some lingering doubts of the like nature, as well 
as to lover-like impatience, might be attiibutable 
the nervous trepidation with which he broke the 
seal of her first letter. 'I’liat letter I—The first 
glimpse of its contents was a glimpse of Paradise 1 
—The first hurried reading transported him to tho 
seventh heaven—and the twentieth (of course, dis¬ 
passionately critical) confirmed him in the fruition 
of its celestial beatitudes. Seriously speaking, 
Walter Barnard must have been a fool, as well as an 
ingrate, if he had not been pleased—enraptured with 
tho sweet, modest, womanly feeling that breatlied 
through every line of that dear letter. It W'as no 
long one—no laboured production—(though per¬ 
fectly correct as to style and grammar); but tlio 
.artless affection that evinced itself in more than 
one sentence of those two short p<ages, would have 
stamped perfecti(>n on .the whole, in W.altcr’s esti¬ 
mation, had it not (as was the case) been through¬ 
out characterised by a bc.autiful, yet singular sim¬ 
plicity oT expression, which surprised not less than 
it enchanted him. And then—^how he reproached 
himself for the mixed emotion!—Why should it 
surprise him that Adrienne wrote thus ? His was 
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the inconceivable dulness— the want of discern¬ 
ment—of intuitive penetration into the intellectual 
deptlis of a character, veiled from Vulgar eyes by 
the retiringness of self-depreciating delicacy, but 
which to him would gradually have revealed itself, 
if he had applied himself sedulously to unravel the 
interesting mystery. 

Thenceforward, as may well be imagined, the 
correspondence, so happily commenced, was estab¬ 
lished on the most satisfactory footing, and nothing 
could exceed the delightful interest with which 
Walter studied tlie beautiful parts of a character, 
which gradually developed itself as their epistolary 
intercourse proceeded, now enchanting him by its 
peculiar natvete and innocent sportiveness, now 
affecting him more profoundly, and not less de¬ 
lightfully, by some tone of deep feeling and serious 
sw’cetness, so well in unison with all the better and 
higher feelings of his own nature, that it was with 
more than lover-liko fervour he thanked Heaven for 
his prospects of happiness with the dear and amiable 
being, whoso personal loveliness liad now really 
sunk to a secondary rank in his estimation of her 
ohanns. A slight shade of the reserve which, in 
his personal intercourse with Adrienue, had kept 
him so unaccountably in the dark with rdbpect to 
her true character, was still perceptible, even in 
her delightful letters, but only sufficiently to give a 
more piquant interest to their corrcsjwndcnce. It 
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was evident that she Imng back, as it were, to take 
from his letters the tone of her reidies; that on 
any general subject, it was for him to take the 
load, though, having done so, whether in allusion 
to hooks, or on any topic connected with taste or 
sentiment, she was ever modestly ready to take lusr 
part in the discussion, witli simjde good sense and 
unaffected feeling. It was almost unintentionally 
that he made a first allusion to some favourite book; 
and the letter, containing his remark, was despatched 
before he recollected that he bad once been baffled 
in an attempt to enjoy it with Adrienne by the 
manner (more discouraging than indifference) with 
which she received his proposition, that they should 
read it together. He wished he had not touched 
upon the subject. Adrienne, excellent as was her 
capacity—spiritual as were her letters, might not 
love reading. lie would, if possible, have recalled 
his letter. But its happy inadvertence was no longer 
matter of regret when the reply reached him. That 
very hook —his favourite poet—was Adrienne’s also! 
and more than one sweet passage she quoted from 
it! His favourite passages also ! Was ever sym- 
patliy so miraculous I And that the dear diffident 
creature shordd so unaccoimtably have avoided, 
when they were together, all subjects that might 
lead to the discovery 1 

The literary pretensions of the young soldier 
were by no means those of profound scholarship, of 
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deep reading, or even of a very regular education; 
but bis tastes were decidedly intellectual, and the 
charm of his intercourse with Adrienne was in no 
slight degree enhanced by the discovery that, on 
all subjects witli which they were mutually ac¬ 
quainted, she was fully competent to enter with 
equal interest. 

Absence and lengthened separation are generally 
allowed to be great tests of love, or, more properly 
spealdng, of its trutli. In Walter’s case, they 
hardly acted as such, for distance had proved to him 
but a lunette d’approche, bringing him acquainted 
with those rare qualities in his fair mistress which 
had been imperceptible during their personal inter¬ 
course. With what impatience, knowing her as he 
now did, did he anticipate the horn: of their union ! 
But it was with something like a feeling of disap¬ 
pointment that he remarked in her letters a degree 
of uneasiness on that tender subject, to which (as 
the period of separation drew nearer to a close) he 
was fain to allude more frequently and fondly. 
One other shade of alloy had crossed at intervals 
his pleasure in their correspondence. Many kind 
inquiiios had he made for la petite Madelaine, and 
jnany affectionate messages had he sent her. But 
they were either wholly unnoticed, or answered in 
phrase the most formal and laconic,— 

, “ Mile, du Eesnel was woU, obliged to Monsieur 
Walter for his polite inquiries.—Desired her com¬ 
pliments.” 
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It was in vain that Walter ventured a half-sportive 
message in reply to this ceremonious return for his 
frank and affectionate remembrances—^that, in play-, 
fill mockery, he requested Adrienne to obtain for 
him “ Mademoiselle du Resnel's forgiveness for his 
temerity in still designating her by the familiar 
title of La Petite Madelaine.” The reply was, if 
possible, more brief and chilling—so unlike (he 
could not but remark) to that. he might reasonably 
have expected from his grateful and warm-hearted 
little friend, that a strange surmise, or rather a re¬ 
vived suspicion, suggested itself as the possible so¬ 
lution of his conjectures. But was it possible— 

(Walter’s face flushed as he thought of his own possible 
absurdity in so suspecting)—was it in tlie nature 
of things—that Adrienne, the peerless, the lovely 
and beloved, should conceive one jealous thought 
of the poor little Madelaine? The supposition 
was almost too ridiculous to be harboured for a 
moment—and yet he remembered certain passages 
in their personal intercourse, when the strangeness 
(to uso no harsher word) of Adrienne’s behaviour to 
her cousin, had awakened in him an indefinite con¬ 
sciousness that his good-humoured notice of the 
poor little girl, and tho kind word he was ever 
prompt to speak in her praise when she was absent, 
were likely to be anything but advantageous to 
her in their effect on the feelings of her patroness. 
One circumstance, in particular, recurred to him,— 
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the recollection of a certain jour de file, when la 
petite Madelaine (who had been dancing at a 
•village gala, kept annually at the Manoir du E6siiel 
in honour of Madame’s name-day) presented her¬ 
self, late in the evening, at St Hilaire, so blooming 
from the effects of her recent exhilarating exorcise 
—^her meek eyes so bright with the excitement of 
innocent gaiety, and her small delicate! figure and 
youthful face set off so advantageously by her 
simple holiday dress, especially by her hat, d la 
bergere, garlanded with wild roses, that even the 
old people, M. and Mad. do St Hilaire, compli¬ 
mented her on her appearance, and himself (after 
wliispering aside to Adrienne, “ La Potito e.st 
jolie a ravir,’’) had sprung forward, and whirled her 
round tho salon in a tour de danse, the effect of 
which impromptu was assuredly not to lessen tho 
bloom upon her cheeks, which flushed over neck 
and brow, as, with the laughing familiarity of a 
brother, he commended her tasteful dress, and 
especially the pretty hat, which she must wear, 
and that only, he assured her, when she wished to 
be perfectly irresistible. Walter’s sportive sally 
was soon over, and Madelaine’s flush of beauty (tho 
magical effect of happiness) soon faded. Both 
yielded to the influence of another spell—that 
wrought by the coldly discouraging looks of 
Adrienne, and by the asperity of the few sentences, 
which were all she condescended to utter during 
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the remainder of the evening. When la petite 
Madclaine reappeared the next morning witli her 
cousin (who, on the plea of a migraine, remained 
till late in her own apartments), Walter failed not 
to remark that her eyes were red and heavy, and 
that her manner was more constrained than usxud ; 
neither did it escape Ids observation when Sunday 
arrived, that the tasteful little hat had been 
strangely metamorphosed, and that when he rallied 
her on her capricious love of changes, whicli had 
only spoiled what was before so becoming, she 
stole a half-fearful glance at Adrienne, while rather 
confusedly replying that “ it was not her oivn 
doing, but that Ma’amsolle Justine, her cousin’s 
femme-do-chambre, had been permitted by the 
latlor to arrange it more fashionably.” The sub¬ 
ject dropped then, and was never resumed ; but 
Walter then made his own comments on it. And 
now tliat the peculiar tone of Adrienne’s letters 
in referring to Madelaino brought former oii'cum- 
stancos vividly to mind, it is not suiprising that he 
fell into a fit of musing on the possibility, which ho 
yet rebuked himself for suspecting. It must be 
confessed that liis reflections on the subject wore 
of a less displeasing nature than those which had 
suggested themselves on former occasions, before 
epistolary correspondence witli his fair betrothed 
had given him that insight into her character and 
feelings wliich, strange to say, he had failed to 
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obtain during tlieir personal communication. Now 
lie felt assured, that if indeed she were susceptible 
of the weakness he had dared to suspect, it was 
mingled with no unkindly feeKngs towards her 
nnofl'ending cousin, but sprang solely from the 
peculiar sensitiveness of her nature, <and the ex¬ 
clusive delicacy of her affection for himself. 

Where over was the lover—(we say not the 
husband)—who could dwell but with tenderest 
indulgence on an infirmity of lovo so flattering to 
his own self-love and self-complacency ? Wo 
suspect that Walter’s fervour was anything but 
cooled by the fancied discfivery ; and his doubts on 
the subject, if he still harboured any, were wholly 
dispelled by a postscript to Adiienne’s next letter, 
almost amounting, singular as was the constniction, 
to an avowal of her own weakness. 

In the three fair pages of close writing of which 
that letter consisted, was vouchsafed no word of 
reply to an inton-ogatory—the last, he secretly 
resolved, he w'ould ever venture on that subject— 
whether his “little cousin Madelaine,” as ho harl 
sometimes sportively called her by anticipation, 
had quite forgotten her friend Walter, But on one 
of the outside folds, evidently an after-thought, 
\vritten hurriedly, and, as it seemed, with a trembling 
band, was the following postscript:— 

“La Petite Madelaine se souvient toujours du 
bon Walter—Comment forait-elle antrement ? 
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“ Mais, cependant, qu’il no soit plus question 
d’ello dans les lettres do Mens. Walter.” 

“ A most strange fancy 1 an unaccountable 
caprice of this dear Adrienne’s!” was Walter’s 
smiling soliloquy. “ Some day she shall laugh at 
it with me—but for the present and for ever, be 
the deal’ one’s will my law.” Thenceforth “il 
n’etait plus question do la Petite Madelaine” in 
Walter’s letters, and in those of Adrienno sho was 
never more alluded to. 

Mademoiselle de St Hilaire’s mind was about 
this time engrossed by far more important person¬ 
ages than her absent lover, or her youthful friend. 
The present occupants, herself (no new one truly), 
and a certain Marquis d’Arval, who would pro¬ 
bably have been her first choice, if he had not 
been the selected of her parents. Not that she 
had by any means decided on the rupture of her 
engagement with Walter (if indeed such a con¬ 
tingency had ever formed the subject of her private 
musiugs); neither, at any rate, would sho have 
dissolved it, till his return should compel her to a 
decision. For his letters were too agreeable, too 
spiritual—too Ml of that sweet incense that never 
satiated her vanity, to bo voluntarily relinquished. 

But in the mean time, the coi’iespondence, piquant 
as it was—a charming passe-temps !—could not bo 
expected to engross lior wholly. Many vacant 
hours still hung upon her hands, wonderful to say, 
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in spite of tliose intellectual and elegant pursuits, 
the late discovery of which had so enraptured tho 
unsophisticated Walter. Who so proper as tho 
Marquis d’Arval, then on a visit at the Chateau, 
—^lier cousin too—besides being the especial 
favourite of her parents—(dutiful Adrienne !)—to 
bo the confidential friend of la belle delaissee f —to 
be in fact the substitute of the absent lover, iu all 
those petits soins that so agreeably divert tho ennui 
of a fine lady’s life, and for which the most senti¬ 
mental correspondence can furnish no equivalent ? 
In the article of petils soins indeed (tho phrase is 
perfectly untranslatable), the*, merits of d’Arval 
wore decidedly superior to those of his English 
competitor, whose English feelings and education 
certainly disqualified liim for evincing that peculiar 
tact and nicety of judgment in all matters relating 
to female decoration and occupation, so essential in 
tho cavalier servenfe of a French beauty. Though 
an excellent French scholar, Walter never could 
compass the nomenclature of shades and colours, 
so familiar and expressive to French tongues and 
tastes. He blundered perpetually between “ rose 
tendre,” and “ rose foncee and was quite at fault 
if refoiTod to as arbitrator between tho respective 
merits of “ Bone de Baris,” or “ Crapeau mort 
d’amour,” 

Achilles, in his female weeds, was never more 
awkward at his task than poor Walter, when 
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appointed, hy especial favour, to the office of 
arranging the ribbon collar, or combing the silken 
mano and raffled paws of Silvie, Adrienne’s little 
ckien lion. And though ready enough (as we have 
seen) to importune liis mistress with wortliless 
offerings of jialtry wild-flow'ors, it never entered his 
simple fancy to present her with small, compact 
bouquets, sontiujcntally and scientifically combined 
(tho pensco never omitted, if in season), the stems 
wound together with silk of appropriate hue, or 
wrairped round with a motto, or well-turned couplet. 
In thcs(i, and all accomplishments of a similar 
nature, Walter Barnard’s genius W'as immeasurably 
distanced by that of the Marquis d’Arval. 

'riie latter was also peculiarly interesting in his 
character of a dosjpaiiiug lover; and his altentions 
were particularly well-timed, at a season when the 
absence of the happy lover had made a vacuum in 
the life (of course not the heart) of Adrienne, who 
on her part was actuated by motives of pure 
humanity in consoling d’Arval (as far as circum¬ 
stances permitted) for the success of his rival, by 
proofs of her warmest friendship and tenderest 
commiseration. 

Since tho Marquis’s arrival at St Hilaire, Ids uni¬ 
versal genius had in great measure superseded la 
petite Madolaine in her office of exorcist to the demon 
of ennui, her fair cousin’s relentless persecutor. 
She was therefore less frequently, or rather less 
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constantly, at the Chateau—though still summoned 
to secret conference in Adrienne’s houdoir, and 
often detained there for hours by consultations or 
occupations of that private and confidential nature, 
so interesting to the generalityof yoTuig ladies who 
have lovers in their hearts or heads, though the 
details might be insipid to the general readci', if it 
were even allowable to reveal ujy.stories little less 
sacred than the Eleusinian. 

It might have been inferred, however, that la 
])etite Madelaiuo was but an unwilling sharer of 
those secret conferences; for she often retired from 
them -with looks of more grave and even careful 
expression, than were well in character with the 
youthful countenance, and an air of dejection that 
ill suited the recent listener to a happy love-tale. 
And when her services (whatever were their nature) 
were no longer requhod, Adrienne evinced no incli¬ 
nation to detain her at St Hilaire. 

She was still, however, politely and even kindly 
welcomed by the owners of the Chateau ; but wdion 
no longer Jieoessary to the contentment of their 
idoUsod daughter, the absence or presence of la 
petite Madelaine became to them a matter of the 
utmost indifference, and by degrees she became 
painfully sensible that there is a wide difference in 
being accounted nobody with respect to our indi¬ 
vidual consequence, or in relation to our capabiK- 
ties for contributing, however humbly, to the com- 
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fort and happiness of others. To the first speeies of 
insignificance Madelainc had been early accustomed, 
and easily reconciled; hut the second pressed heavily 
on her young heart—and perhaps the more so, at 
St Hilaire, for the jierjjetually recurring thoughts 
of a time still recent—(“the hajipy time,” as that 
poor girl accounted it in her scant experience of 
happiness)—when she had a friend there who, 
however his heart was devoted to her cousin, had 
never missed an occasion of showing kindness to 
herself, and of evincing to her, by those attentions 
which pass unnoticed when acceihed as a due, but 
are so xireeious to persons situated as was la petite 
Madelainc, that to him at least her pains and plea¬ 
sures, her tastes, her feelings, and her welfare, wti’o 
by no moans indifferent or unimportant. The dew 
of Idnducss never falls on any soil so grateful as 
tho young heart unaccustomed to its genial influ¬ 
ence. Aitcr-benefits, more weighty and important, 
fail not in noble natures to inspire commensurate 
gratitude—but they cannot call forth that burst of 
enthusiastic fcicling, awakened by the first oxjie- 
rienced kindness, like tlio sudden verdure of a dry 
seed-bed called into life and luxuriance by the first 
warm shower of spring. 

La petite Madelaine’s natural home w'as at no 
time, as has boon observed, a very happy one to 
her. And now that it was more her home than 
for some years it had been, time had wrought no 
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favourable change in her circumstances there. Time 
had not infused more tenderness towards her into 
the maternal feelings of Madame du Eosnol—^though 
it had worked its usual effect of increasing the 
worldliness, and hardening the hardness, of her 
nature. Time bad not dulcified the tempers of the 
three older Mademoiselles du Resnel, by providing 
with husbands the two cadottes between them and 
Madclainc. And time had cruelly curtailed tlie 
few home joys of the poor Madclaine, by sending 
lo petit frere to college, and by delivering up to his 
great receiver. Death—her oidy other friend—the 
i'aithfid and aflectionate Jeannette. Of the few that 
had once loved her in her father’s house, only the old 
dog was left to welcome her more permanent abode 
there ; and one would have thought he was sensible 
of the added responsibilities death and absence had 
devolved upon him. Forsaking his long-accus¬ 
tomed place on the sunny pavement of the south 
stone courtyard, he estabhshed himself at the door 
of the salon if she was within it, himself not being 
privileged to enter there—or with his young mis¬ 
tress in her own little turret-chamber, where ho had 
all entrees —or even to her favourite arbour in the 
garden he contrived to creep with her, though his 
old limbs were too feeble to accompany her beyond 
that short distance. And when they were alone 
together, he would look up in her face with such a 
“ human meaning ” in liis dim eyes, as spoke to 
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MaJolaiue’s lieart, as plainly and move affeotingly 
than words could have spoken—“ I only am left to 
love my master’s daughter, and who hut she cares 
for old Eoland ? ” 

In the mean time, Walter’s year of probation was 
fast drawing to a close; and his return to St 
Hilaire, and all thereon depending, was looked for¬ 
ward to with very different feelings by himself (the 
happy expectant!) by the inliabitauts of the Cha¬ 
teau, and by its still occasional inmate, the little 
Maiden of the Manoir, whose meditations on the 
subject were not the less frequent and profound, 
because to her it was obviously one of little per¬ 
sonal interest. Monsieur and Madame do St Hilaire 
had watched with intense anxiety the I'aucicd pro¬ 
gress of the Marquis d’Arval in supplanting the 
absent Walter in the affections of their daughter. 
But experience had taught them tliat the surest 
moans of effecting their wishes was to refrain fi-om 
expressing them to tlio dutiful Adrienne. So they 
looked on, and kept silence, witli hopes that became 
fainter as the decisive period approached, and they 
observed that the lovers’ correspondence was un- 
slackeried, and the Marquis made no interesting 
communication to them of that success on his part 
which, he was- well aware, they would receive as 
most gratifying intelligonco. On the contrar}', ho 
found it necessary, about tliis time, to make a jounicy 
to Paris, and to his estates in Languedoc; but as 
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he still seemed devoted to Adrienne, and liis devo¬ 
tions wore evidently accepted with the sweetest 
complacency, the bewildered parents still cherished 
a belief that the young people mutually under¬ 
stood each other—^that d’Arval’s temporary absence 
had been concerted between them, from motives of 
prudence and dcUcacy with respect to Walter, and 
that when the latter arrived, their daughter would 
either requii-e him to release her from her rash 
engagement, or empower them to acquaint him with 
her change of sentiments. 

Notlang could bo farther from truth, however, 
than tills fancied arrangement of the worthy elders. 
Whatever wore d’Arval’s ultimate views and hopes, 
ho had contented himself during his visit with 
playing the favourite lover pro tempore. Perhaps'he 
was too honourable to take further advantage of his 
rival’s absence—perhaps too delicate, too romantic, 
to owe his mistress’s hand to any but her cool after¬ 
decision, unbiassed by liis fascinating presence. In 
short, .whatever was the reason, ho was au cUscs- 
poir ! — accahUl — ancanti! But ho departed, leav¬ 
ing la hollo Adrienne very much in doubt whether 
his departure was desirable or otlicrwise. It'cer¬ 
tainly domoUshod a pretty little airy fabric she had 
amused herself with constructing at odd idle mo¬ 
ments of tender reverie ; such as a meeting of the 
rivals—jealousy—reproaches—an interesting dilem¬ 
ma—desperation on one side (she had not settled 
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wliioh)—raptoe on the other—defiance to mortal 
combat—bloodshed, perhaps. But these feelings 
drew a veil over the imaginary lecture, and passed 
on to the sweet anticipation of rewarding the sur¬ 
vivor. If the marring of so ingenious a fancy 
sketch were somewhat vexatious, on the other liand 
it would be agreeable enough to be quite at liberty 
(for a time at least), after Walter’s return, to re¬ 
sume her former relations vith him. And as to the 
result, whatever was his impatience, that might still 
be delayed, and the Marquis would return. Bhe 
was sure of him, if after all she should decide in 
his favour; and then, who could toll—the fancy 
sketch might be completed at last. La petite Ma- 
dolaine was not of course made the depositary of 
her fair cousin’s private cogitations; but she had 
her own, as has been observed, and she saw, and 
thought, and drew her inferences—devoutly hated 
Lo Marquis d’Arval—could not love her cousin— 
and pitied—Oh I how she pitied lo bon Walter I 
Lo bon Walter, whose term of banishment was 
now within throe weeks of expiration, would have 
accounted himself the most enviable of mortals, but 
forliis almost ungovernable impatience at the tedious 
interval which was yet to separate him from his 
beloved; and for a slight shade of disquietude at 
certain rumours respecting a certain Marquis d’Ar¬ 
val, which had reached him through the medium of 
the friend (the chaplain of his regiment), whose visit 
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to liis family established at Caen had been the 
means of inducing Walter to accompany him thither, 
little dreaming, while quietly acquiescing in his 
friend’s arrangements, to what conclusions (so mo¬ 
mentous for himself) they were unwittingly tending. 
The brother and sister-in-law of Mr Seldon (the 
clerical friend alluded to) were still resident at Caen, 
and acquainted, though not on terms of intimacy, 
witli the families of St Ililairo and Du Kesnel. La 
petite Madolaine was, however, better known to 
them than any other individual of the two houso- 
liolds. They had been at first kindly interested for 
her, by observing the degree of unmerited slight to 
which she was subjected in her own family, and the 
species of half dependence on the capricious kind¬ 
ness of others to which it bad be(!U the means of 
reducing her. The subdued but not servile spirit 
with which she submitted to undeserved neglect 
and innumerable moitifications, interested them still 
more warmly in her favotm; and on the few occa¬ 
sions when they obtained 2>ermission for her to visit 
them at Caen, the innocent playfulness of her sweet 
and gentle natui'e shone out so engagingly in the 
sunshine of encouragement, and her affectionate 
gratitude evinced itself so artlessly, that they felt 
they could have loved her tenderly, had she been 
at liberty to give them as much of her society as 
she was inclined to do. But heartlessncss and 
jealousy are not incompatible, and Mile, de St 
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Hilaire was jealous of overytliing she coiidescciidcd 
to patronise. Besides, la petite Madelaine Lad been 
too useful to her in various ways to be dispensed 
with; and when, hittcidy, the capricious beauty be¬ 
came indifferent, or ratlier averse to her continuance 
at the Chateau beyond the stated j>eriod of secret 
service in the mysterious boudoir, Madelaine was 
well content to escape to her own uultindly home ; 
and, strange to say, better satisfied with tiro loheh- 
noss of her own little tuvret-chainber, or the dumb 
companionship of poor Koland, and with the drudg¬ 
ery of household needlework (always her portion at 
homo), than oven in the society of her amiable 
friends at Caen, to which she might then have re¬ 
sorted moreunresti'aiuedly. But though they saw her 
seldom, the depression of her spirits and her altered 
looks passed not imuoticed by them. And although 
she uttered no complaint of her cousin, it was evi¬ 
dent that at St Hilaire she was no longer treated 
even with the fitful kindness and scant considera¬ 
tion which was all she Lad over experienced. These 
remarks led naturally, on the part of the Seldons, 
to close observance of the conduct of Mile, de St 
Hilaire with the Marquis d’Arval—a subject to 
which common report had already drawn tlioir at¬ 
tention, and wliich, as affecting the welfare of their 
friend Walter Barnard, could not bo indifferent to 
them. They saw and heard and ascertained enough 
to convince them that his honest affections and 
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generous confidence Were imwortHly bestowed, and 
that a breach of faith the most dishonourable was 
likely to prove the ultimate reward of his high- 
raised expectations. So satisfied, they felt it a point 
of conscience to communicate to him, through the 
medium of his friend (and in the way and to the 
extent judged advisable by the latter), such infor¬ 
mation as might, in some degree, prepare him for 
tlie ’ shock they anticipated, or at least stimulale 
him to sharp investigation. The ofiice devolved 
upon Mr Soldon was by no means an enviable one; 
but he was too sincerely Walter’s friend to shrink 
from it, and by cautions degrees he communicated 
to him that information which had cast the first 
shade over his love-dream of speedy reunion with 
the object of his affections. 

It was well for the continuance of their friend¬ 
ship that Mr Seldon, in his communication to 
Walter, had not only proceeded with infinite cau¬ 
tion, but had armed himself with coolness and for- 
bo.'irance in the requisite degree, for the young 
m.an’s impetuous nature flamed out indignantly at 
the first insinuation against the truth of his beloved. 
And when, at last—after angry interruptions, and 
wrathful sallies innumerable—ho had been made 
acquainted with the circmnstances which, in the 
opinion of hie friends, warranted suspicions so rm- 
favourable to her, he professed utter astonishment, 
not unmixed with resentment, at their supposing 
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}us confidence in Adrienne eouM be for one moment 
shaken by aiipearances'or misrepresentations, which 
had so nnworthily imposed on their own judgment 
and candour. 

After the first burst of irritation, however, Walter 
ju'ofessed Jus entire conviction of, and gratitude for, 
the good intentions of his friends; but requested of 
Scldon that the subject, which he dismissed from 
his own mind as jierfectly unworthy of a second 
thought, should not be revived in their discussiojis; 
and Seldon, conscientiously satisfied with having 
done as much as discretion warranted in the dis- 
chai-ge of his delicate conrmission, gladly assented 
to the proposition. 

But in such cases it is easier to disbebeve than 
to forget; and it is among the countless perverse¬ 
nesses of the human mind, to retain most tena¬ 
ciously, and recur most pertinaciously to, that which 
the will professes most peremptorily to dismiss. 
Al'alter’s disbelief was spontaneous and sincere. So 
was his immediate protest against ever recurring, 
oven in thought, to a subject so contemptible. But, 
like tbe little black box that bauiited the merchant 
Abudab, it lodged itself, spite of all oppo.sition, in a 
corner of his memory, from which not ali bis efi'orls 
could expel it at all times; though the most suc¬ 
cessful exorcism (the never-failing pro tempore) was 
a reperusal of those precious letters, in every one 
of which he found evidence of the lovely writer’s 
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ingenuousness and thith, worthy to outweigh, in her 
lover’s heart, a world’s, witness against her. But 
from, the hour of Seldon’s commutiication, Walter’s 
impatience to be at St Hilairo boeatiie so ungovcm- 

ahlo, that finding his friend (Mr --was again to 

be the companion of liis journey) not unwilling to 
accompany him immediately, he obtained the neces¬ 
sary furlough, although it yet wanted nearly three 
weeks of the proscribed year’s expiration ; and al¬ 
though ho had just despatched a letter to the lady 
of his love, full of anticipation, relating only to that 
period, lie w'as on his way to the place of embarka¬ 
tion before that letter had reached French ground, 
and arrived at Caen (though travelling, to accom¬ 
modate his friend, by a circuitous route) but a few 
days after its reception at St Hilairo. 

The travellers readied their place of destination 
so early in the day, that, after a fiieniHy greeting 
with Mr and Mrs Charles Seldon (though not with¬ 
out a degree of embarrassment on either side, from 
recollection of a certain proscribed topic), Walter 
excused himself from partaking their late dinner, 
and with a beating heart (in which, truth to tell, 
some undefinable fear mingled with delightful ex¬ 
pectation) took his impatient way along the well- 
remembered footpaths that led through pleasant 
fields and orchards, by a shoit cut, to the Chateau 
do St Hilaire. He stopped for a moment at the 
old mill, near the entrance-gate of the domain, to 
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oxoliange a friendly greeting with the miller’s wife, 
who was standing at her door, and dropt him a 
curtsy of recognition. The mill belonged to the 
Manoir du Rosnol, and its respectable rentiers were, 
ho know, humble friends of la petite Madelaine ; so, 
in common kindness, ho could do no otherwise than 
linger a moment, to make inquiries for her welfare, 
and that of her fair cousin, and their respective 
families. It may bo supposed that Walter’s latent 
motive for so general, as well as particidar an in- 
quirj'', was to gain from the reply eometliirig like a 
glance at the Carte du Pays ho was about to enter— 
not without a degree of nervous trepidation, with 
the causelessness of which ho reproached himsedf in 
vain, though ho had resisted the temptation of put¬ 
ting one question to the Soldons, who might have 
drawn from it inferences of misgivings on his part, 
the existence of which he was far from acknowledg¬ 
ing even to his own heart. 

“ Mademoiselle Madelaine was at the Chateau 
that evening,” the dame informed him—“ and there 
was no other company, for M. le Marquis left it for 
Paris three days ago,”—Walter drew breath more 
freely at that article of intelligence.—“ Some people 
had thought M. le Marquis would carry off Mado- 
moiscllo after all ”—(Walter bit his lip);—“ but 
now Monsieur was returned, doubtless ”—and a 
look and simper of vast knowingne.ss supplied the 
conclusion of the sentence. “ Au reste—Made- 

3 L 
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moiselle was well, and as beautiful as ever; but 
for ‘ cetto chere petite,’ [meaning la petite Made¬ 
leine],—sbo was sadly clianged of late, tbougb she 
did not complain of iUness —she never comjjlained, 
though every bodyknow her home was none of tho 
happiest, and (for what cause the good damo know 
not) she was not so much as formerly at St Hil¬ 
aire.” 

Walter was really concerned at tho bonne femme’s 
accouiitof hislittlelriend, but atthat moment he could 
spare but a passing thought to aTiy subject save one; 
and having gleaned all the intelligence he was likely 
to obtain respecting it, he cut short tho colloquy with 
a hasty “ Bon soir,” and bounded on his way with 
such impetuous speed, that the entrance-gate of St 
Hilaire was still vibrating with tho swing with 
which it had closed behind him, when he was half 
through tho avenue, and just at one of its side 
openings into a little grove, or labyrinth, in which 
was a building, called Le Pavilion de Diane. He 
stopped to gaze for a moment at the gleam of its 
white walls, discernible through an opening in the 
tliicket, for the sight was associated with many 
“ blissful memories.” But tho present was all to 
him, and again ho was starting onward, when his 
steps were arrested by sounds that mingled with 
the cooing of tho wood-pigeon among “ the umbra¬ 
geous multitude of leaves.” 

Other sounds were none at that stillest hour of 
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the Btill BTiltry evening; and among the mingled 
tones, Walter’s ear canght some not to ho mistaken, 
for the voice that uttered them was that of Adrienne. 
Its breathings were, however, in a higher and loss 
iiK'llifliious key than those of the plaintive bird; 
blit a third voice, sweeter than cither, uttered a low 
undertone, and that voice was the voice of Mado- 
laino. Quick was the ear of Widter to recognise 
and distinguish those familiar accents, but its sense 
of melody yielded of course to the fond prejudice, 
which could not have been expected to liud harsh¬ 
ness in the tones of his mistress, or allow superior 
sweetness to those of another voice. Wliatever 
were his secret thoughts on that head, it is not to 
bo supposed that at such a moment ho stopped to 
compare the “ wood-notes wild,” as coolly and 
critically as if ho were weighing the merits of a 
pair of opera-singers. No—after a second of at¬ 
tention—^not half a one of doubt—he sprang aside 
from tlie road leading to the mansion, and was 
lightly and swiftly thi-eading the tortuous wood-path, 
and could now discern, through one of its bowery 
archways, the spariding of the little fountain that 
played before one of the three entrances to the 
pavilion, and another turn of the sylvan puzsde 
would have brought him to the sp6t; but in his 
impatience he lost the well-known clue, and in a 
moment found himself at the back, instead of the 
front of the small temple. The corner would have 
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been rounded at three steps; but at that critical 
moment, a word spoken by the most vehement of 
the fair coUoquists—spoken at the highest key of a 
voice, whose powers Walter was now for the first 
time fuUy aware of—aiTOsted his stops as by art 
magic. His own name was uttered, associated with 
words of such strange import, that Walter’s asto- 
nislunent, overpowering his reflective faculties, 
made him excusable in remaining, as he did, rooted 
to the spot, a listener to what passed within. 

That strange colloquy consisted, on one side, of 
taunts, and accusations, and menaces. On the 
other, of a few deprecating words—a sigh or two— 
and something like a suppressed sob.—and lastly, of 
an assurance, uttered with a trembhng voice, that 
the speaker “ never had harboured the slightest 
thought of betraying the secret she was privy to, 
or entertained any hope less humble than to bo 
permitted to stay unnoticed and unremembered in 

her own home ”-whore she “ would bo equally 

unoared for,” was probably her heaa't’s muttered 
conclusion, for the word home trendded on her 
tongue, and she burst into an agony of tears. 

Neither the gentle appeal, nor the gush of dis¬ 
tressful feeling in which it terminated, seemed to 
touch the heartless person it was addressed to, for 
there was no softening in the voice with which, as 
she quitted the pavilion, she issued her commands, 
that on her return some half-hour hence, “ the letter 
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sliould be finisliod, and nut more stupidly than usual, 
or it would be d refaire.” And so departed the 
imperious task-mistress, aud as her steps died 
away, and the angry rustling of her robes, the 
tinkling of the little fountain was again hoard 
chiming ndth the stock-doves’ murmurs, and witliin 
the temple all was profoundly still, except at 
intoiwals a smothered sob, and then a deep and 
heart-relieving sigh, the last audible token of sub¬ 
siding passion. And Walter was stiU rooted, spell¬ 
bound—immovable in the same spot. Lost in a 
confusion of thoughts, that left him scarcely con¬ 
scious of his own identity, of the reality of the 
scene around him, or of the strange circumstances 
in whieh he found himself so suddenly involved— 
more than a few moments it required to restore to 
him the power of clear perception aud comprehen¬ 
sion, but not one, when that was regained, to decide 
on the course ho should pursue. 

Quickly aud hghtly he stepped round tho angle 
of tho building to the side entrance (like the two 
Olliers, an open archway), through which liis eye 
glanced over tho whole interior, till it rested on tho 
one living object of interest. At some little dis¬ 
tance, with her back towards him, sat la petite 
Madelaine, one elbow resting on the table before 
her, her head disconsolately bowed on the support¬ 
ing hand, which half concealed her face; tho other, 
with a pen held nervously by the small fingers, lay 
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idle beside the half-finished letior outspread before 
her. Once she languidly raised her head and 
looted upon it, with a seeming effort dipped her 
pen in the ink, and licld it a moment suspended 
over the line to be filled up. But the task seemed 
too painful to her, and with a heavy sigh she suf¬ 
fered her head to drop aside into its former position, 
and ]jor Inmd, still loosely holding the inactive pen, 
to fall listlessly upon tlic paper. During this short 
pantomime, Walter liad stolon noisc]oR.sly across 
the matted floor, to the back of Madelaine’s ch.air, 
and knowing all he now knew, felt no conscientious 
scruple about the propriety of reading over her 
shoulder the contents of the unfinished letter. They 
were but what he was prepared to see, and yet his 
trance of amazement was for a moment renewed by 
ocular demonstration to the truth of what had been 
hitherto revealed to one of liis senses only. The 
letter was to himself—the reply to his last, ad¬ 
dressed to Mile, do St Hilaire—^tho continu!ition of 
that delightful series he had for the last twelve¬ 
month nearly been in the blissful habit of roeeiving 
from his adored Adrienne. Here was the same 
autograph—the same toumure dc phrase—the same 
tone of thought and feeling (though less Hvoly and 
unembarrassed than in her earlier letters)—and yet 
the hand that traced, the mind that guided, and 
.the heart that dictated, were the hand and mind 
and heart of Madelaino du Rcsnel 1 
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“Madolainel dear Madolaino!” were the first 
whispered words by which Walter ventured to 
make his presence known to her. But low as was 
tlio whisper—gentle as w’ero the accents—a thunder¬ 
clap could not have produced an effect more electric. 
Starting from her seat with a half shriek, she would 
have fallen to the ground from excess of agitation 
and suiprise, but for Walter’s supporting arm, and 
it required a world of soothing and affectionate 
gentleness to restore her to any degree of self-pos¬ 
session. Her first impulse, on regaining it, was the 
honom-ahle one of endeavouring to remove from 
Walter’s obseiwation the letter that had been de¬ 
signed for his perusal under circumstances so dif¬ 
ferent ; but quietly laying his hand upon the out- 
Bjiread paper, as she turned to snatch it from the 
table, with the other arm he gently drew her from 
it to himself, and with a smile in which there was 
more of tender than bitter feeling, said—“ It is too 
late, Madelainc—I know all—who could have 
thought you such a litllo impostor I ” Poor little 
Madelainol never was mortal maiden so utterly 
confounded, so bewildered as she, by the detec¬ 
tion, and by her own hurried and almost unintelli¬ 
gible attempts to deprecate what, in the simplicity 
of her heart, she fancied must bo the high indigna¬ 
tion of Walter at her share of the imposition so 
long practised on him. 

Whether it was that, in the course of her agitated 
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pleading, she spied relenting in the eyes to wliich 
hers were raised so imploringly, or a something e^ en 
more encouraging in their expression, or in the 
pressure of the hands which clasped hers, upraised 
in the vehemence of supplication, certain it is that 
she stopped short in the middle of a sentence—with 
a tear in her eye and a blush on her cheelt, and 
souietliing hko a dawning smile on the lip that still 
quivered with emotion, and that “ Lc bon Walter ” 
magnanimously illustrated by his conduct the hack¬ 
neyed maxim, that 

Forgiveness to the injured doth belong,”— 

and that plenary absolution, and perfeet reconcilia¬ 
tion, were granted and efiected, may be fairly in¬ 
ferred from the testimony of the miller’s wife, who, 
still lingering at the threshold when the gi'oy twi¬ 
light was brightening into cloudless moonlight, 
spied Walter and Madelaine advancing slowdy down 
the dark chestnut avenue, so intent in eaniest con¬ 
versation (doubtless on grave and w'cighty matters), 
that they passed through the gate, and by the door 
whore she stood, without once looking to the right 
or left, or, in consequence, observing their old 
friend as she stept forward to exchange the evening 
salutation. The same deponent, moreover, testified, 
that (from no motive of curiosity, but motherly con¬ 
cern for the safety of Madelaine, should Walter, 
striking off into the roiwl to Caen, leave her at that 
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lato ]iour to pursue her solitary way tlu'ougli tlio 
Manoir) she took heed to their furtlier progress, and 
ascertained, to lior entire satisfaction, that so far 
from unkuightly desertion of his fair charge, Walter 
(seemingly inclined to protect his guardianship to 
the last possible moment) accompanied her through 
her homo domain till quite ndthin sight of the 
Chateau, and even there lingered so long in his 
farewell, that it might have tired out the patience 
of the miller’s wife, if the Bui)j)er-boll had not sounded 
from the mansion, and broken short as kind a leave- 
taking as CA'er preceded the separation of dearest 
friends. 

It must be quite needless to say, that Walter 
Barnard appeared not that night at tlie Chateau de 
St Hilaire, whore his return to N’ormandy was of 
course equally unknown with his lato visit to the 
jiavilion. Great was the wrath of tlie lovely Adri¬ 
enne, when, oil her return thither, soon after the 
expiration of the time she had allotted for the per¬ 
formance of Madolaiuo’s task, she found la place 
vide — that the daring impertinent had not only 
taken the liberty of departing undismissed (doubt¬ 
less in resentment of fancied wrongs), but had taken 
with her the letter that was to have been finished 
in readiness for the postman’s call that evening on 
his way to Caen. The contretemps was absolutely 
too much for the sensitive nerves of la belle Adri¬ 
enne, agitated as they had been during the day by 
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a comiminication made to her parents, and throngli 
them “to his adorable cousin,” by the Marquis 
d’Arval, that his contract of marriage with a rich 
and beautiful heiress of hie own province was on 
the point of signature. 

“ Le pcrfido! ” was the smothered ejaculation of 
his fair friend on receiving tliis gratifying intelU- 
gence from her dojoctod parents, thus compelled to 
relinquish their last feeble hope of seeing their 
darling united to tho husband of their choice. To 
the darling herself the now return of Walter be¬ 
came suddenly an object of tender interest. No¬ 
thing could be so natural as her immediate anxiety 
to express this impatience in a reply to his last 
letter, and nothing could be more natural than that 
she should fall into a paroxysm of nervous irritt,tion 
at the frustration of this amiable design, by tho 
daring desertion of her chargee-d’affaires. But sho 
was too proud to send for her, or to her: it would 
look like acknowledgment of error. She would 
“ die first,” and “ tho little impertinent would re¬ 
turn of her own accord, humble enough, no doubt, 
and she should be humbled.” But for the next two 
days notliing was heard or seen of “ tho little im¬ 
pertinent ” at tho Chateau do St Hilaire. On tho 
third, stiU no sign of her repentance, by reappear¬ 
ance, word, or token. On the fourth, Adrienne’s 
resolution could hold out against her necessities no 
longer, and she was on the point of going herself 
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in quest of the guilty Macloliiino, when she learned 
the astounding tidings that Walter had been five 
days returned to Caen, and on that very morning 
when the news first reached Iror,- 

But Walter’s proceedings must be briefly related 
more veraciously than by the blundering tongtie of 
common rumour, which rej)orted them to Adrienno. 
Ho had returned to Caen, and to the liospitablo 
home of his English friends, to whose ear, of course, 
ho confided his talc of disappointed hopes. But, as 
it should seem by the mirthful bearing of tho small 
party assembled that night round tho supper-lablo 
after his affecting disclosure, not only had it failed 
in exciting sympathy for the abused lover, but ho 
himself, by some unaccountable caprice, was, to all 
appearance, the happiest of the social group. 

Grave matters, as well as trivial, wore, however, 
debated that night round the supper-table of the 
English party; and of tho four assembled, as neither 
had attained the coolness and exjierienco of twent}-- 
six complete summers, and two of tho foiir (the 
married pair) had forfeited all pretensions to worldly 
wisdom by a romantic love-match, it is not much 
to bo wondered at that Prudence was scarcely 
admitted to a share in tho consultation, and that 
she was unanimously outvoted in conclusion. 

The cabinet council sat till past midnight, yet 
Walter Barnard was awalto next morning, and 
“stirring with the lark,” and brushing the dew- 
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drops from the wild-brier sprays, as be bounded by 

them tbrougb the fields, on bis way to- not St 

Uilaire. 

Agiiin in the gloaming be was espied by tbe 
miller’s wife, threading tbe same path to tbe same 
trysting-jdace—^for that it was a trysting-place she 
bad ocular demonstration—and again the next day 
matins and vespers were as duly said by the same 
jjarties in the same oratory, and Dame Simonne was 
privy to tbe same, and yet she had not whispered 
her knowledge even to tlie reeds. How much 
longer tbe unnatural retention might have con¬ 
tinued, would liave been a curious metaphysical 
question, had not circumstances, interfering with 
the ends of science, hurried on an “ unforeseen con¬ 
clusion.” 

On the third morning the usual tryst was kept at 
the accustomed place, at an earBcr hour than on 
the preceding days; but shorter parley sufiScod on 
this occasion, for the two who met there with no 
cold greeting, turned together into the pleasant 
path, so lately traced on liis way from the town 
with beating heart, by one who retraced his foot¬ 
steps even more eagerly, with the timid companion, 
who wont conscntingly, but not self-excused. 

Sharp and anxious was the watch kept by the 
miller’s wife for the return of the pair, whose 
absence for the next two hours she was at no loss 
to account for ; but tliey tarried beyond that period, 
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and Dame Simonne was growing fidgety at their 
non-appearance, when she caught sight of their ad¬ 
vancing figures, at the same moment that the gate 
of the Manoir swung open, and forth issued the 
stately forms'of Madame and Mcsdemoiselles du 
ResnM! 

Dame Simonne’s senses were well-nigh confounded 
at the sight, and well they might, for well she knc'W'^ 
what one so unusual portended—and there was no 
time—not a moment—not a possibility to warn the 
early pedestrians who were approaching, so securely 
unconscious of the impending crisis. They were to 
have parted as before at the Manoir gate—to have 
parted for many months of separation—one to return 
to England, the other to her nearer home, till such 

time as-. But the whole prudential project 

was in a moment overset. The last winding of the 
path was turned, and the advancing parties stood 
confronted ! For a moment, mtite, motionless as 
statues—a smile of malicious triumph on tho coun¬ 
tenances of MesdemoiseUes du Eesnol—on that of 
their dignified mother, a stern expression of con¬ 
centrated wrath, inexorable, implacable. But her 
speech was even more calm and deliberate than- 
usual, as she requested to know what business of 
importance had led the young lady so far from her 
homo at that early hour, and to what fortunate 
chance she was indebted for tho escort of Monsieur 
Barnard ? Tho grand secret might slill have been 
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kept. Walter was about to speak—he scarce knew 
what—perhaps to divulge in part —^for to tell all 
prematurely was ruin to them both. But before ho 
could articulate a word, Madame du Kcsncl repeated 
her interrogatory in a tone of more peremptory 
sternness, and la petite Madelaine, trembling at tliis 
sound, quaUiiig under the cold and searching g-aze 
that accompanied it, and all unused to the aits of 
deception and prevarication, sank on her knees where 
she had stopped at some distance from her incensed 
parent, and faltered out with ujiUftcd hands,—“Mais 
—mais, maman I je viens de me marier ! ” 

The truth was told—the full, the simple truth— 
and no sooner told than Walter’s better nature 
rejoiced at tho disclosure, rejoiced at its release 
from tho debasing shackles imposed by worldly 
considerations, and grateful to the young ingenuous 
creature whose impidsivo honesty had saved them 
both from perseverance in the dangerous paths of 
deception, even at the cost of those important 
advantages which might have resulted from a tem¬ 
porary concealment of their union. Tenderly rais¬ 
ing and supporting her he was now free to call his 
own in the sight of men and angels, he drew her 
gently towards the incensed parent, tho expected 
storm of whoso just wrath ho prepared himself to 
meet respectfully, and to deprecate with all duo 
humility. But the preparation proved perfectly 
unnecessary. Madame du Eesnel, whose rigidity 
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of feature liad relaxed into no change of lino or 
muscle indicative of surprise or emotion at her 
daughter’s abrupt confession, now listened with 
equally imperturbable composure to Walter’s rather 
hurried and confused attempts at excusing what 
was, in the strict sense, inexcusable; and to his 
frank and manly professions of attachment to her 
daughter, and of his desire, if he might be received 
as a sou by that daughter’s mother, to prove, by 
every act of his future life, his sense of such 
generous forgiveness. Having heard him to tho 
end, w’ith tho most exemplary patience and faultless 
good-breeding, Madame du Eesa^l begged to assure 
Monsieur Barnard, that, “ so far from assuming to 
herself any right of censure over him or his ac¬ 
tions, past, present, or to come, she begged leave to 
assure him she was incapable of such impertinent 
interference ; and that, with regard to the lady who 
had ceased to bo her daughter on becoming tho 
wife of Monsieur Barnard, she resigned from that 
moment all claims on the duty she had violated, 
and all control over her future actions. Les effets 
appartenant Mademoiselle Madelaino du Eesnel 
—[poor little Madelaine, few and little worth wore 
thy worldly goods I]—should be ready for delivery 
to any authorised claimant.” “ Au reste”— 
Madam'fe du Eesnel had tho honour to felicitate 
Monsieur and Madame Barnard on their auspicious 
union, and to wish them a very good morning—an 
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adieu Bans an revoir—with which tender conclusion 
she dropped a profound and dignified curtsy, and 
with her attendant daughters (who dutifully followed 
the maternal example) passed through the gate of 
the Manoir, {iiid closed it after her, with no violence, 
but a deliberate firmness, tijat sj)oko to those with¬ 
out more convincingly than words could have 
expressed it—“ Henceforward, and for over, this 
barrier is closed against you.” 

That moment was one of bitterness to the new- 
made wife—to the discarded daughter; and, for a 
time, all the feelings that had led 1o her violation 
of filial duty—all *tho excuses she had framed to 
herself for brealdng its sacred obligations—all tlio 
“ shortcomings” of love she had boon subjected to 
in her own homo—and all—ay, even all the love, 
passing speech, which had bound up her life with 
Walter Baniard’s—all was forgotten—merged in 
one absorbing agony of distress, at the sudden and 
violent wrcnch-asunder of Nature’s first and holiest 
ties. She clung to the side-post of the old gate 
that opened to her paternal domain—to tho house 
of her fathers. She kissed tho bars that excluded 
her for ever. Was it for ever ? A gleam of hope 
brightened in her streaming eyes—“ Her dear 
Annand! Le petit frere would return to tho Manoir, 
and he would never shut its gates against poor 
Madelaino.” 

Her husband availed himself of the auspicious 
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moment; he encouraged her hopes, and she listened 
with the eager simplicity of a child; he spoke 
words of comfort, and slie was comforted; of love, 
and slie forgot her fault and her remorse—her home 
—her friends—the world—and everything in it 
but himself. 

Three days from that ovcr-mcniorahle morning, 
la petite Madelaine stood ^vitli her husband upon 
English ground, hut for him, a stranger in a strange 
land—the jrorlionless bride of a poor subaltern. 
For though she had brought with her all the 
“ elfets” which, through Madame’s special indul¬ 
gence, she had beon perinitted to remove from her 
own little turret-chamber, they helped but poorly 
towards the future menage, consisting only of her 
scanty wardipbo, a few books (her most precious 
property), a little embroidered purse, containing 
a louis-d’or, sundry old silver coins, and picoes de 
dix sous, a bonbonniero full of dnigees, a birth¬ 
day present from lo petit frere, a gold etui, the gift 
of her grandmother, and a pair of silver sugar- 
tongs, the bequest of old Jeannette. To ibis 
splendid inventory she was, however, graciously 
allowed to annex the transfer of honest Roland, her 
father’s ancient servitor, who, as if endowed with 
rational comprehension, made shift to leap into the 
cart which conveyed to Caen tlio poor possessions 
of his master’s daughter, and came crouching to her 
feet, with looks and actions needing no interjn-eta- 
3 M 
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tion to speak intelligibly—“Mistress I lead on, and 
I will follow tliee.” 

The married pair were indeed embarked together 
on a rough sea, with little provision for the voyage, 
to which they had been in a manner prematurely 
driven; but, by tho blessing of Providence, they 
weathered out its storms, now sheltering for a 
season in some calm and friendly haven, and anon 
comiiollcd (but with recruited courage) to renew 
their conflict with tho winds and waves. But 
tliroughout, their hearts were strong, for they were 
faithfully united; and that devoted affection for 
her husband, which had saved the heart of Madolaine 
from breaking in its first and sharpest agony (the 
sharpest, because mingled with remorse), was the 
continued support and sweetener of her after-life, 
through a lot of infinite vicissitude. 

If haply I have evinced some partiality to poor 
little Madelaine, even in the detail of her un- 
sanctioned nuptials, accuse me not, reader, of 
making light of the sin of filial disobedience. I 
have told you that she judged herself ;—let you and 
I do likewise, and abstain from passing sentence on 
others. But if your Christian charity, righteous 
reader 1 is so rigidly exacting as to require punish¬ 
ment as well as penitence, be comforted even on 
that score, and lay the assurance to your feeling 
heart, that la petite Madelaine had her full share of 
worldly troubles ; the last and crowning one of ad. 
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that slie was doomed to be, by some years, tbe 
survivor of the liusband of her youth—the friend 
and companion of her life—the prop and staff of her 
declining days. 

But she w'as not long an outcast from her own 
people and her early home. “ Le petit frere” found 
moan.s, soon after the attainment of his majority, 
and the full rights and titles it conferred on him, as 
lord of himself and the Jfanoir du Ilesncl, to pre¬ 
vail on his lady-mother (who still remained mistress 
of the establishment) to receive, on the footing of 
occasional quests, her long-banished child, witli her 
English husband. From that time. Monsieur du 
Resnel proved himself, on all occasions, the affec¬ 
tionate brother and unfailing friend of Walter and 
Madelaino; and the good understanding then estab¬ 
lished between themselves and Madame du Resnel 
was never interrupted, Ihouglx jealousies among the 
elder sisters were always at work to undermine it 
by innumerable petty artifices. Madame was not 
their dupe, however. Nature had formed her with 
a cold heart, but a strong understanding. She felt 
and knew that the respect and attention invariably 
shown towards her by Madelaino and her husband, 
were the fruits of right principle and Idndly dispo¬ 
sition, unswayed by any interested consideration, 
and that her other daughters wore actuated by the 
sordid view of appropriating to themselves exclu¬ 
sively, at her decease, the small hoard she might 
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have accnmulateJ in the long course of her rigid 
and undeviating oconomy. As the burden of years 
pressed more licavily upon her, she became more and 
more sensible of the worth and tenderness of her 
once-slighted Madolaine ; and wlicn circumstances 
made it expedient tliat she shoidd remove from her 
son’s roof, she took nj) her last lodging among the 
living under that of the dutiful child, whoso widowed 
sorrows were soothed by her tender performance 
of the sacred duty which had thus unexpectedly 
devolved upon her. 

When the m'other and daughter wejp reunited 
under circumstances so affecting, the latter had 
almost numbered the threescore years, so near tlie 
age of man; and the former, with all her mental 
faculties in their full vigour, and retaining her 
bodily strength and all her seiisos to an extraordi¬ 
nary degree, was on the verge of fourscore years 
and live. But the tender and unremitting cares of 
her fdial guardian were blessed for three years 
longer in their pious aim,— 

T* explore tlio wish—explain the asking oyo. 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky.” 

Then the full of days was summoned to depart, and 
I —yes —I remember well the last scene of her long 
pilgrimage, though a little child when present at it, 
and carried in my nurse’s arms to the chamber of 
death. My mother was there also, for she was the 
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granddauglitcr of that aged dying woman—the 
daughter of Walter Barnard and Madelaino dn lt6s- 
nel. And so it came to pass that la petite JTade- 
laine was my own dear grandmother, and that tlio 
fact was (I suppose) written on my forehead, for the 
future invo.^ligation of tliat “grim white woman,” 
tho daugliter of Adrienne do St Hilaire, who, im¬ 
pelled by curiosity, and armed with liereditary 
hate, dismayed me by that mysterious visit, which, 
opening up tho forgotten sources of old traditional 
memories, gave rise to my after daydream and 
to this long story. 



BOB BUEKE’S DUEL WITH ENSIGN BEADY. 

BY THE LATE WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 

[MAOA. May 183iJ 


CUAPTEU I. 

HOW BOB WAS IH LOTH WITH MISS THEODOSIA MACNAMABA. 

“ TTTHEN tlio 48th were quartered in Mallow, I 
* ' was there on a visit to one of the Purcells, 
who abound in that part of the world, and, being 
some sixteen or seventeen years younger than I 
am now, thought I might as well fall in love with 
Miss Theodosia Maonamara. She was a fine grown 
girl, full of flesh and blood, rose five foot nine at 
least when shod, had many excellent points, and 
stepjied out slappingly upon her pasterns. She was 
somewhat of a roai'er, it must be admitted, for you 
could hear her from one end of the Walk to the other ; 
and I am told, that as she has grown somewliat 
aged, she shows symptoms of vice, but I knew 
not hi ng of the latter, and did not mind the former, 
because T never had a fancy for your mimini-pimini 
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young ladies, with tlieir mouths squeezed into the 
shape and dimensions of a needle’s eye. I always 
suspect such damsels as having a very portentous 
design against mankind in general. 

“ She was at Mallow for the sake of the Spa, it 
being understood that she was consumptive—^tliough 
I’ll answer for it, her lungs were not touched; and I 
never saw any signs of consumption about her, except 
at meal times, when lier consumption was undoubt¬ 
edly great. Hou’ever, her mother, a very nice 
middle-aged woman—she was of the O’Regans of 
the West, and a perfect lady in her manners, with 
a very remarkable red nose, which she attributed to 
a cold which had settled in that part, and which 
cold she was always endeavouring to cure with 
various balsamic preparations taken inwardly,— 
maintained that her poor chicken, as she called her, 
was very delicate, and required the air and water of 
Mallow to euro her. Theodosia (she was so named 
after some of the Limerick family), or, as we gene¬ 
rally called her, Dosy, was rather of a sanguine 
complexion, with hair that might be- styled auburn, 
but wliich usually received another name. Her 
nose was turned up, as they say was that of Cleo¬ 
patra ; and her mouth, which was never idle, being 
always employed in eating, drinking, shouting, or 
laughing, was of considerable dimensions. Her 
eyes were piercers, with a slight tendency to a cast; 
and her complexion was equal to a footman’s plush 
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broeolies, or the first tinge of the hloom of morning 
bursting through a summer-cloud, or what else 
verse-making men are fond of saying. I remember 
a young man who was in love with her writing a 
song about her, in which tliere was one or other of 
the similes above mentioned, I forget which. The 
verses were said to be very clever, as no doubt they 
were; but I do not rocolleet them, never being able 
to remember poetry. Dosy’s mother used to say 
that it was a hectic flush—if so, it was a very per¬ 
manent flusli, for it never left her cheeks for a 
moment, and had it not belonged to a young lady 
in a galloping consumption, would have done 
honour to a dairymaid. 

“ Pardon tlieso details, gentlemen,” said Bob 
Burke, sigliing, “ but one always thinks of the first 
loves. Tom Moore says that ‘ there’s nothing half so 
sweet in life as yoimg love’s dram; ’ and talking 
of tliat, if there’s anything loft in the brandy-bottle, 
hand it over to mo. Here’s to the days gone by; 
they will never come again. Dear Dosy, you and 
I had some fun together. I see her now with her 
red hair escaping from under her hat, in a pea- 
green habit, a stiff-cutting whip in her hand, lick¬ 
ing it into 'roin the Devil, a black horse, that 
would have earned a sixteen stoner over a six-foot 
wall, following Will Wrixon’s hounds at the rate of 
fifteen miles an hour, and singing out, ‘ Go it, my 
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trumps.’ These are the recollections that bring 
tears in a man’s eyes.” 

There were none visible iti Bob’s, but as ho here 
finished his dram, it is perhaps a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity for concluding a chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 

HOW ENSIQN BRADT WENT TO DRINK TKA WITH MIAS 
THEODOSIA MACNAMAIIA. 

“ The day of that hunt was the very day that led 
to my duel with Brady. Ho was a long, straddling, 
waddlo-mouthed chap, who had no more notion of 
riding a hunt than a rhinoceros. lie was mounted 
on a showy-enough-looking mare, which had been 
nerved by Bodolphus Bootiinan, the hoi so-doctor, 
and though ‘ a good ’un to look at, was a rum 'un 
to go; ’ and before she was nerved, aU tlic work 
had been taken out of her by long Lanty Pliilpot, 
who sold her to Brady after diimer for fifty jiounds, 
she being not worth twenty in her best day, and 
Brady giving his bill at three months for the fifty. 
My friend the ensign was no judge of a horse, and 
the event showed that my cousin Lanty was no 
judge of a bill—not a cross of the fifty having been 
paid from that day to this; and it is out of the 
question now, it being long past the statute of limi- 
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tations, to say uotliing of Brady having since twice 
taken the benefit of the Act. So both parties 
joekeyed one another, having that pleasure wMch 
must do them instead of profit. 

“ She was a bay chestnut, and nothing would do 
Brady but he must run her at a httle gap which 
Miss Dosy was going to clear, in order to show his 
gallantry and agility; and certainly I must do him 
the credit to say that ho did get his mare on the 
gap, which was no small feat, but there she broke 
down, and off went Brady, neck and crop, into as 
fine a pool of stagnant green mud as you would 
ever wish to see. Ho was ducked regularly in it, 
and ho came out, if not in the jacket, yet in the 
colours, of the Kifle Brigade, looking rueful enough 
at his misfortune, as you may suppose. But he had 
not much time to think of the figure he cut, for 
before ho could well get up, who should come right 
slap over him but Miss Dosy herself upon Tom the 
Devil, having cleared the gap and a yard beyond 
the pool in fine style. Brady ducked, and escaped 
the horse, a little fresh daubing being of less con¬ 
sequence than the knocking out of his brains, if ho 
had any; but ho did not escape a smart rap from a 
stone wliich one of Tom’s heels flung back with 
such unlucky accuracy as to hit Brady right in the 
mouth, knocking out one of his eye-teeth (which, 
I do not recollect). Brady clapped his hand to his 
mouth, and bawled, as any man might do in such a 
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case, so loud, that Miss Dosy checked Tom for a 
minute to turn round, and there she saw him making 
the most horrid faces in the world, his mouth 
streaming blood, and himself painted green from 
head to foot with as pretty a coat of shining slime 
as was to be found in the province of Munster. 
‘ That’s the gentleman you just leapt over. Miss 
Dosy,’ said I, for I had joined her, ‘ and he seems 
to bo in some eonfusion.’ ‘ I am sorry,’ said she, 

‘ Bob, that I should have in any way offended him 
or any other gentleman, by leaping over him, but 
I can’t wait now. Take him my compliments, and 
tell him I should be happy to see him at tea at six 
o’clock this evening, in a different suit.’ Off she 
wont, and I rode back with her message (by which 
means I was thrown out); and would you believe it, 

he had the ill manners to say ‘ the h-; ’ but I 

shall not repeat what he said. It was impolite to 
the last degree, not to say profane, but perhaps ho 
may bo somewhat excused under Ms peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances. There is no knowing what even Job 
himself might have said, immediately after having 
been thrown off liis horse into a green pool, with 
his eye-tooth knocked out, his mouth fuU of mud 
and blood, on being asked to a tea-party. 

“ He—Brady, not Job—went, nevertheless—for, 
on our rotui-n to Miss Dosy’s lodgings, we found a 
triangular note, beautifully perfumed, expressing 
his gratitude for her kind invitation, and telling her 
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not to tliiiik of tlio slight accident which had 
occun-cd. How it happened, he added, ho could 
not conceive, his mare never having broken down 
with him before—which W'as true enough, as that 
was the first day ho ever mounted her—and she 
having been bought by himself at a sale of the Earl 
of Darlington's horses last year, for two hundred 
guineas. Slie was a great favourite, ho went on to 
say, with the Earl, who often rode her, and ran at 
Doncaster by the name of Miss llusscU. All this 
latter part of the note was not quite so true, but 
then, it must bo admitted, that when we talk about 
horses we are not ti(!d down to be exact to a letter. 
If w'e ■were, God help I’aftersal’s ! 

“ To tea, accordingly, the ensign came at six, 
wiped clean, and in a different set-out altogether 
from what ho appeared in on emerging from the 
ditch. He was, to make use of a jihrase introduced 
from the ancient Latin info the modem Greek, 
togged up in the most approved style of his Majesty’s 
48th foot, llright was the scarlet of his coat—deep 
the blue of his facings.” 

“ I beg your jrardon,” said Antony Harrison, 
here intcrruirtiug the speaker; “tlio 48th are not 
royals, and you ought to know that no regiment but 
those whi«li are royal sport blue facings. I re¬ 
member, once upon a time, in a coffee-shop, detect¬ 
ing a very smart fellow, who WTote some clever 
things in a Magazine published in Edinburgh by 
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one Blackwood, under tl)_e character of a military 
man, not to be anything of the kind, by his talking 
about ensigns in the fusiliers—all the world know¬ 
ing that in the fusiliers there are no ensigns, but 
in their jjlace second lieutenants. Lot me set you 
rfght there. Bob; the facings your friend Brady 
exhibited to the wondering gaze of tlie Mallow tea- 
table must liave been buff—pale buff.” 

“ Buff, blacjk, blue, brown, yellow. Pompadour, 
brick-dust, no matter what they wore,” continued 
Burke, in nowise pleased by the interruption, 
“ they were as bright as they could bo made, and 
so was all the lace, and other traps which I shall 
not specify more minutely, as I am in presence of 
so sharp a critic. lie was, in fact, in full di'ess— 
as you know is done in country quarters—and 
being not a bad plan and elevation of a man, looked 
well enough. Miss Dosy, I percauved, had not been 
perfectly ignorant of the rank and condition of the 
gentleman over whom she had leaped, for she was 
dressed in her purple satin body an<l white skirt, 
which she always put on when she wished to bo 
irresistible, and her hair was suffered to How in 
long ringlets down her fair neck—and, by Jupiter, 
it was fair as a swan’s, and as majostic too—and 
no mistake. Yes ! Dosy Macnamara looked divine 
that evening. 

“Never mind! Tea was brought in by Mary 
Keefe, and it was just as all other teas have been 
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and will be. Do not, however, confound it with 
the wafer-sliced and hot-watered abominations 
which are inflicted, perliaps justly, on the wretched 
individuals who are guilty of haunting soiries and 
conversaziones in this good and bad city of London. 
The tea was congou or souchong, or some other of 
these Chinese affairs, for anything I know to the 
contrary; for, having dined at tho house, I was mix¬ 
ing my fifth tumbler when tea was brought in, and 
Mrs Maonainara begged me not to disturb myself; 
and she being a lady for whom T had a great respect, 
I comjjlied with her desire ; but there was a potato- 
cake, an inch thick and two feet in diameter, which 
Mrs Macnamara informed me in a whisper was made 
by Dosy after the hunt. 

“ ‘Poor chicken,’ she said, ‘if she had the strength, 
she has the willingness ; but she is set delicate. If 
you saw her handling the potatoes to-day.’ 

“‘Madam,’ said I, looking tender, and putting 
my hand on my heart, ‘ I wish I W'as a potato I ’ ” 


ciiArxEK in. 

HOW ENSIGN nilADT ASTONISHED THE NATIVES AT MISS 
THEODOSIA MACNAMAHA’S. 

“ I THOUGHT this was an uncommonly pathetic 
wish,- after tho manner of tho Persian poet Hafiz, 
but it was scarcely out of my mouth, when Ensign 
Brady, taking a cup of tea from Miss Dosy’s hand, 
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looking upon me witli an air of infinite condescen¬ 
sion, declared that I must be the happiest of men, 
as my wish was granted before it was made. I was 
preparing to answer, but Miss Dosy laughed so 
loud that I had not time, and my only resource 
was to swallow what I had just made. Tlie ensign 
followed up his victory without mercy. 

“ ‘ Talking of potatoes. Miss Theodosia, said he, 
looking at me, ‘puts me in mind of truffles. Do 
you know this most exquisite cake of yours much 
resembles a gateau aux truffes f By Gad I how 
Colonel Tliornton, Sir Harry MiHicent, Lord Mort- 
gageshire, and that desperate fellow, the Honour¬ 
able and Keverond Dick SoUenger, and I, used to 
tuck in traffles when we were quartered in Paris. 
Mortgageshire—an uncommon droll fellow; I used 
to call his Lordship Morty—^lio called me Brad— 
we wore on such terms; and we used to live to- 
getlier in the Rue do la Paix, that beautiful street 
close by the Place Vendomo, where there’s the 
pillar. You have been at Paris, Miss Macnamara?' 
asked the ensign, filling his mouth with a half- 
pound bito of the potato-cake at the same moment. 

“Dosy confessed that she had never travelled 
into any foreign parts except the kingdom of Kerry; 
and on the same question being repeated to me, I 
was obliged to admit that I was in a similar pre¬ 
dicament. Brady was triumphant. 

“ ‘ It is a loss to any man,’ said he, ‘ not to have 
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been in Paris. I know that city well, and so I 
ought; hut I did many naughty things there.’ 

“ ‘ 0 fie 1 ’ said Mrs Macnamara. 

“ ‘ 0, madam,’ continued Brady, ‘ the fact is, that 
the Paris ladies were rather too fond of us English. 
When I say English, I mean Scotch and Irish as 
well; but, nevertheless, I think Irishmen had more 
good-luck than the natives of the other two islands.’ 

“ ‘ In my geography book,’ said Miss Dosy, ‘it 
is put down only as one island, consisting of Eng¬ 
land, capital London, on the 'I’liames, in the south ; 
and Scotland, capital Edinburgh, on the Forth, in 
the north; population ’- 

“ ‘ Gad I you arc right,’ said Brady—‘ perfectly 
right. Miss Macnamara. I see you are quite a blue. 
But, as I was saying, it is scarce possible for a 
good-looking young English officer to escape the 
French ladies. And then I played rather deep—on 
the whole, however, I think, I may say I won. 
Mortgageshire and I broke Frascati’s one night— 
we won a hundred thousand fiancs at rouge, and 
fifty-four tliousand at roulette. You would have 
thought the croupiers would have fainted; they 
tore their hair with vexation. The money, how¬ 
ever, soon went again—we could not keep it. As 
for wine, you have it cheap there, and of a quality 
which you cannot get in England. At Veiy's, for 
e.xample, I drank chambertin—it is a kind of claret 
—for tliree francs two sous a-bottle, which was, 
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beyond all comparison, far, superior to what I drank, 
a couple of months ago, at the Duke of Devonshire’s, 
though his Grace prides liimself on that very wine, 
and sent to a particular binn for a favourite speci¬ 
men, when I observed to him I had tasted better in 
Palis. Out of poUtenosR, I pretended to ajiprove 
of his Grace’s choice ; but I give you my honour— 
only I would not wish it to reaoh his Grace’s ears 
—it was not to be compared to what I had at Very’s 
for a moment.’ 

“ So flowed on Brady for a couple of hours. The 
Toolerios, as ho thought jjroper to call thorn ; the 
Louvre, with its jiictures, the removal of which ho 
deplored as a matter of taste, assuring us that ho 
had used all his influoneo with the Emjioror of 
Kussia and the Duke of Wellington to prevent it, 
but in vain ; the Boulevai'ds, tlie ojiera, the theatres, 
tho Champs Ely sees, tlie Montagues Busses— 
everything, in short, about Paris, was depicted to 
tlie astonished mind of Miss Dosy. 'riicri camo 
London—whore ho belonged to I do not know how 
many clubs—and cut a most distinguislied figure 
in the fashionable world. lie was of tlie Prince 
Eegent’s set, and assured us, on his honour, that 
there was never anything so ill-founded as tho 
stories afloat to the discredit of that illustrious per¬ 
son. But on what happened at Carlton House, he 
felt obliged to keep silence, the Prince being re¬ 
markably strict in exacting a promise from every 
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gentleman whom lie admitted to his table, not to 
divulge anything tliat occurred there—a violation 
of which promise W'as the cause of the exclusion of 
Brummell. As for the Princess of Wales, he would 
rather not say anything. 

“ And so forth. Now, in those days of iny inno¬ 
cence, I believed these stories as gospel, hating the 
fellow all the while from the bottom of my heart, 
as I saw that ho made a deep impression on Dosy, 
who sat in open-mouthed wonder, swallowing them 
down as a common-councilman swallows turtle. But 
times are changed. I have seen Paris and London 
since, and I believe I know both villages as well as 
most men, and the deuce a word of truth did Brady 
tell in his whole narrative. In Paris, when not in 
quiu-ters (he had joined some six or eight months 
after Waterloo), he lived au cinquantieme in a dog- 
hole in the Eue Git-le-Cacur (a street at what I 
may caU the SuiToy side f)f Paris), among carters 
and oilier such folk; and in London I discovered 
that liis principal domicile was in one of the courts 
now demolished to make room for the fine now 
gimcrackery at Charing Cross; it was in Round 
Court, at a pieman’s of the name of Dudfield.” 

“Dick Dudfield?” said Jack Ginger; “I knew 
the man well—a most particular friend of mine. 
Ho was a duffer besides being a pieman, and was 
transported some years ago. Ho is now a flourish¬ 
ing merchant in Australasia, and will, I suppose, 
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in due time be grandfather to a member of Con¬ 
gress.” 

“ Tliere it was that Brady lived then,” con¬ 
tinued Bob Burke, “wlien he was hobnobbing with 
Georgius Quartus, and dancing at Ahnack’s with 
Lady Elizabeth Conyiighamo. Faith, the nearest 
approach he ever made to royalty was when he was 
put into the King’s own Bench, where ho sojourned 
many a long day. Wliat an ass I was to belicwo a 
word of such stuff! but, nevertheless, it goes down 
with the rustics to the ijresont minute. I some¬ 
times sport a duke or so myself, wlicn 1 find myself 
among yokels, and I rise vastly in estimation by so 
doing. What do we come to London or Paris for, 
but to get some touch of knowing how to do tilings 
properly? It would bo devilish hard, I think, for 
Ensign Bradj'-, or Ensign Brady’s master, to do me 
nowadays by flamming off titles of high life.” 

The comjiany did no more than justice to Mr 
Burke’s experience, by unanimously admitting that 
such a feat was all but impossible. 

“ I was,” he wont on, “ a good deal annoyed at 
my inferiority, and I could not help seeing that 
Miss Dosy was making comparisons that were 
rather odious, as she glanced from the gay uniform 
of the Ensign on my habilimcnt.s, which having 
been perpetrated by a Mallow tailor with a hatchet, 
or pitchfork, or pickaxe, or some such tool, did not 
stand the scrutiny to advantage. I was, I think, a 
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better-looking fellow tlian Brady. Well, well— 
laugli if yon like. I am lio beauty, I know; but 
tben, coutiiJcr that wliat I am talliing of was six¬ 
teen years ago, and more; and a man docs not stand 
the battoiing I liave gone through for these six¬ 
teen years with impunity. Do you call tlie thirty 
or forty thousand tumblers of punch, in all its 
varieties, that 1 have since imbibed, notliing?” 

“ Ye.s,” said Jack Ginger, with a sigh, “there 
was a song wo used to sing on board the Brimstone, 
when cruising about the Sj'anish main— 

* If Mars leaves bis scars, jolly Bacchus as well 
Sols his trace on Lho face, which a toper will tell; 

B\it which a more nieiTy canipaij^u has pursued. 

The shodder of wine, or the shedder of blood ?* 

I forget the rest of it. Boor Nod Nixon ! It was 
be wlio made that song—he was afterwards bit in 
tv/o by a sharlc, ba\ing tnmbhid overboard in the 
cool of the evening, ojio line summer day, off Port 
Eoyal.” 

“Well, at aU events,” said Burke, continuingliis 
narmtivo, “ 1 tlionght 1 was a better-looking fellow 
than my lival, and was fretted at being sung dovm. 
I resolved to outstay liim—and tbougli he sate 
long cnougli, I, who was more at homo, contrived 
to remain after him, but it was only to bear him 
extolled. 

A very nice voung man,’ said Mrs Macnamara. 
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“ ‘ An oxtrerao nice young man,’ responded Miss 
Theodosia. 

“ ‘ A perfect gentleman in his manners ; he puts 
me quite in mind of my uncle, the late Jerry O'Re- 
gan,' observed Mrs Macnamara. 

“ ‘ Quite the gentleman in every particular,’ 
ejaculated Miss Theodosia. 

“ ‘ He has seen a great deal of the world for so 
young a man,’ remarked Mrs Macnamara. 

“ ‘ He has mixed in the best society, too,’ cried 
Miss Theodosia. 

“ ‘ It is a great advantage to a young man to 
travel,’ quoth Mrs Macnamara. 

“ ‘ And a very great disadvantage to a young 
man to bo always sticking at liome,’ chimed in 
Miss TJieodosia, looking at mo ; ‘ it shuts them out 
from all chances of the elegance wliich we have 
just seen displayed by Ensign Brady of the 48th 
Foot’ 

“ ‘For my part,’ said I, ‘ I do not tliink him such 
an elegant fellow at all. Do you remember, Dosy 
Macnamara, how he looked when he got up out of 
the green puddle to-day?’ 

“ ‘ Mr Burke,’ said she, ‘ that was an accident 
that might happen any man. You wore thrown 
yourself this day wcdlc, on clearing Jack Falvey’s 
wall—so you need not reflect on Mr Brady.’ 

“ ‘ If I was,’ said I, ‘ it was as fine a leap as 
ever was made; and I was on my marc in half a 
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shako afterwards. Bob Bullor of Ballythomas, or 
Jack Proiidcrgast, or Fergus O’Connor, could not 
Lave it rode it better. And you too ’- 

“‘Well,’ said she, ‘I ain not going to dispute 
with you. I am sleepy, and must get to bod.' 

“ ‘ Do, poor chicken,’ said Mrs Macnamara, 
soothingly, ‘ an<l, Bol), my dear, I wish it was in 
your power to go travel, and see the Booleries and 
the Tooloyvards, and tho rest, and then you might 
be, in course of time, as genteel as Ensign Brady.’ 

“ ‘ Ileigho! ’ said Mis.s Dosy, ejecting a sigh. 
‘ Travel, Bob, traved.’ 

“ ‘ I will,’ said 1, at once, and left tho house in 
tho most abnijit manner, after consigning Ensign 
Brady to tho particular attention of Tisiphoue, 
Alocto, and Megiera, aU compressed into one em¬ 
phatic monosyllable. 


CIIAPTEK IV. 

BOW BOB BUBKE, APl'Elt AN INTIUIVILW WITH BABNET I’ULVEB- 
TAPT, ASCEBTAINED THAT IIU WAS IJESrEBATELY IN EOVF, 
WITH MISS THEODOSIA MACNAMABA. 

“ On leaving Dosy’s lodgings, I began to consult 
the state of my lieart. Am I really, said I, so 
much ill love, as to lose my temper if this prating 
ensign should carry off tho lady? I was much 
puzzled to resolve tho question. I walked up and 
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down the Spa-Walk, whifiing a cigar, for a (Quarter 
of an hour, without being able to coino to a deci¬ 
sion. At last, just as the cigar was out, my eye 
caught a light in the window of Barney Pulvortaft, 
the attorney—old Six-and-Eightponco, as we used 
to call him. I knew ho was the confidential agent 
of the Macnamaras ; and as ho had carried on six¬ 
teen lawsuits for my father, I thought I had a claim 
to learn something about tho affairs of Miss Dosy. 
I understood sho was an lioiress, but had never, 
until now, thouglit of inquiring into the precise 
amount of her expectancies. Seeing that the old 
fellow was up, I determined to step over, and found 
him in tlio middle of law-papers, although it was 
then rather late, with a pot-bellied jug, of tho bee¬ 
hive pattern, by his side, full of punch—or rather, 
I should say, half-full; for Six-and-Eightpence had 
not been idle. His snuff-coloured wig was cocked 
on one side of his head—Ids old velvetccm breeches 
open at tho knee—his cravat off—his sldrt unbut¬ 
toned—his stocldngs half down his lean legs—his 
feet in a pair of worsted slippers. The old fellow 
was, in short, relaxed for the night, but he had his 
pen in his hand. 

“‘lam only filling copies of capiases, Bob,' said 
he ; ‘ light and pleasant work, which does not dis¬ 
tress one in an evening. There are a few of your 
friends booked here. What has brought you to mo 
so late to-night?—but your father’s son is always 
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welcortie. Ay, tlierc were few irien like your father 
—never staggcd in a lawsuit in his life—saw it 
always out to the end—drove it fiom court to court; 
—if ho was beat, why, so niuch the worse, but he 
never fretted—if he won, faith! ho squeezed the 
opposite pa)ty well. Ay, he was a good-hearted, 
honest, straightforward man. I wish I had a hun¬ 
dred such clients. So boro’s his memory anyhow.’ 

“ Six-and-Eight 2 )onco had a good right to give 
the toast, as what constituted the excellence of my 
father in his eyes had moved most of the good acres 
of Ballyburke out of the family into the hands of 
the lawyers ; but from filial duty I complied with 
the attorney’s request—the more readily, because I 
well knew, from long experience, that his skill in 
punch-making was unimjicaehable. So we talked 
about my father’s old lawsuits, and I got Barney 
into excellent humour, by letting him tell me of the 
great skill and infinite fidroitness which he had dis¬ 
played ujion a mull iplieity of occasions. It was not, 
however, until we. were deep in the second jug, and 
Six-and-Eighfjicnce was beginning to show symp¬ 
toms of being cut, that I ventured to introduce the 
subject of my visit. I did it as cautiously as I 
could, but the old fellow soon found out my drift. 

“ ‘ No,’ hiccuiiod ho—‘ Bob—’fwont—’twont— 
do. Close as green—green wax. Never to-tell 
profess - profess-professional secrets. Know her 
expec—hicenj)—tances to a ten-ten-penny. So 
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yoR aro after—after—her ? Ah, Bo-boh ! She’ll 
be a ca-eatch—but not a wo-word from me. No— 
never. Bar-ney Pe-pulverta-taft is game to the 
last. Never bc-betrayed ye-your father. God rest 
his soul—lie was a wo-worthy man.’ 

“ On this recollection of the merits of my sainted 
sire, the attorney wept; and in spite of all his pro¬ 
fessional determinations, whether the potency of 
the fluid or the memory of the deceased acted upon 
liim, T got at the facts. Dosy had not more than a 
couple of hundred pounds in the world—her mo¬ 
ther’s property W'as an annuity which exjiired with 
herself; but her uncle, by the father’s side, Mick 
Macnaniara of Kawleash, had an estate of at least 
five hundred a-year, which, in case of his dying 
without issue, was to come to her—besides a jiower 
of money saved; Mick being one who, to use the 
elegant phraseology of my -fiiend the attorney, 
would skin a flea for the sake of selling the hide. 
All this money, ten thousand pounds, or something 
erpially musical, would in all probabihty go to Miss 
Dosy—tlio L.500 a-year was hers by entail. Now, 
as her uncle was eighty-four years old, unmarried, 
and in the last stage of the palsy, it was a thing as 
sure as tlie bank, that Miss Dosy was a very rich 
heiress indeed. 

“ ‘ So—so,’ said Six-and-Eightpcnce—‘ this— 
this—is strictly confiddle - confid - confiddledential. 
Do—do not say a word about it. I ought not to 
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have to-told it—^but, you do-dog, you -wheedled it 
out of me. Da-dang it, I co-could not ref-refuse 
your father’s son. You aro ve-very like him—as I 
sa-saw him sitting many a ti-time in that cha-chair. 
But you nov-never will have his spu-spunk in a 
sho-shoot (suit). There, the lands of Arry-arry- 
arry - hally - baUy-he - beg - clock - dough - macde -de- 
duagh—confound the wo-word—of Arryballybeg- 
oloughmacduagh, the finest be-bog in the co-coun¬ 
try—aro ye-yoiirs—but you haven’t spu-spunk to 
go into Cha-chancery for it, like your worthy fa- 
father, Go-god rest his souL Blow out that se- 
seoond ca-ciindle. Bo-bob, for I hate waste.’ 

“ ‘ There’s but one in tho room, Barney,’ said I. 

“‘You mean to say,’ hiccuped he, ‘that I am 
te-to-tipsy? Well, well, ye-youiig fo-fcllows, well, 
I am their je-joko. However, as tho je-jug is out, 
you must be jo-jogging. Early to bed, and early 

to rise, is the wiiy to be-. However, le-lend 

mo j’our arm up tho sta-stairs, for they aro very 
slip-slippory to-night.’ 

“ I conducted the attorney to his bedchamber, 
and safely stowed him into bed, while he kept stam¬ 
mering forth praises on niy worthy father, and up¬ 
braiding me with want of spunk in not carrying on 
a Chancery suit begun by him some twelve years 
before, for a couple of hundred acres of bog, the 
value of which would scarcely have amoimtod to 
the price of the parchment expended on it. Having 
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performed tliis duty, I proceeded homewards, la¬ 
bouring under a variety of sensations. 

“ How delieious is the feeling of love, when it 
first takes full possession of a youthful bosom! 
Before its balmy influence vanish all selfish thoughts 
—all grovelling notions. Pure and sublimated, tho 
soul looks forward to objects beyond self, and mer¬ 
ges all ideas of pcirsonal identity in aspirations of 
the felicity to be derived from the being adored. A 
thrill of rapture pervades tho breast—an intense 
but bland flame permeates every vein—throbs in 
every pulse. Oh, blissful period, brief in duration, 
but crowded witli tlioughls of happiness never to 
recur again ! As I gained tho Walk, tlio moon was 
high and bright in heaven, j)ouring a flood of mild 
light over tho trees. Tho stars shone with sapphire 
lustre in the cloudless sky—not a bree'/e distuibod 
the deep serene. I w'as alone. I thought of my 
love—of what else could I think ? What 1 had just 
heard had kindled my passion for the divine Theo¬ 
dosia into a quencliless blaze. Yes, I exclaimed 
aloud, I do love her. Such an angel docis not exist 
on the earth. Wliat charms ! What innocence ! 
What horsewomanship 1 hive hundred a-year 
certain 1 Ten thousand jrounds in perspective ! 
I’ll repurchase the lands of Ballyburko—I’ll rebuild 
the hunting-lodge in tho Galtecs—I’ll keep a pack 
of hounds, and live a sporting hfe. Oh, dear, 
divine Theodosia, how I do adore you! I’ll shoot 
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that Brady, and no Tnistake. How dare ho inter¬ 
fere where my affections are so irrevocably fixed ? 

“ Such were my musings. Alas I how we are 
changed as we progress through the world I That 
breast becomes arid, which once was open to every 
impression of the tender passion. The rattle of the 
dice-box boats out of the head the rattle of the 
quiver of Cu[iid—and the shuffling of the cards ren¬ 
ders the rustling of his wings inaudible. The 
necessity of looking after a tablecloth supersedes 
that of looking after a petticoat, and we more wil¬ 
lingly make an assignation w'ith a mutton-chop, 
than with an anged in female form. The bonds of 
love are oxchangcul for those of the conveyancer— 
bills take the pdaco of billets, and we do not pro¬ 
test, but are protested against, by a three-and-six- 
ponny notary. Such arc tlie melancholy effects of 
age. I know them not then. I continued to muse 
full of sweet thoughts, until gradually the moon 
faded fjoni the sky—the stars went out—and all 
was darkness. Morning succeeded to night, and, 
on awaking, I found th.at, owing to the forgetful¬ 
ness in wliieh the thoughts of the fair Theodosia 
bad plunged me, I had selected the bottom step of 
old Barney Pulvortaft’s door as my couch, and was 
awakejiod from repose in consequence of his ser¬ 
vant-maid (one NoiTy Mulcaky) having emptied 
the contents of her—washing-tid), over iny slum¬ 
bering person.” 
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CIIAPTEK V. 

HOW BOB BUBKE, AFTKK COXSOLTATION WITH WOODEN-LEO 
WADDT, roOGIlT TUB DUEL WITH ENSIUN BKADT FOB THE 
BAKE OF MISS THEODOSIA MACNAMABA. 

“At iiiglit I Lt(1 fallon asleep fierce in tLe clotcr- 
miuation of extcriiiinating Brady; but with the 
morrow, cool reflection came—made jirobably cooler 
by tlio aspersion I Iiad sufrerod. How could I fight 
him, when ho had never given mo the slightest 
affront ? To be sure, picking a quarrel is not hard, 
thank Cod, in any part of Ireland ; but unless I was 
quick about it, ho might get so deep into the good 
graces of Dosy, wdio was as flammable as tinder, that 
even my shooting him might not be of any prac¬ 
tical advantage to myself. Then, besides, he might 
shoot mo ; and, in fact, I W'as not by aiiy means so 
determined in the affair at seven o’clock in the 
morning as I was at twelve o’clock at night. I got 
home, however, dressed, shaved, &c., and turned 
out. ‘ 1 tliink,’ said I to myself, ‘ the host thing I 
can do, is to go and consult Wooden-leg ^Vaddy ; 
and, as he is an early man, I shall ciiU h him now.’ 
The thought was no sooner formed than executed ; 
and in less than five minutes I was u alking with 
Wooden-leg Waddy in his garden, at the hack of 
his house, by the banks of the Blackwater. 

“ Waddy had been in the Hundred-aiid-First, and 
bad seen much service in that distinguished coips.’’ 
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“ I remember it well during tlie war,” said 
Antony Harrison ; “ we used to call it tlic Ilungry- 
and-Worst;—but it did its duty on a pincb never- 
tlieless.” 

“ No matter,” continued Burlte ; “ Waddy had 
served a good deal, and lost his leg somehow, for 
which ho had a pension besides his half-pay, and 
he lived in case and affluence among the Bucks of 
Mallow. He was a great hand at settling and 
arriinging duels, being wdiat we geneially call in 
Ireland a judgmatical sort of man—a word which, I 
think, might be introduced with advantage into the 
Englisli vocabulary. When I called on him, ho 
was smoking his meerschaum, as ho walked up and 
down his garden in an old undress-coat, and a fur 
cap on his head. I bade him good morning; to 
which salutation ho answered by a nod, and a more 
prolonged whilT. 

‘“1 wuint to speak to you, Whodcn-leg,’ said I, 

‘ on a matter which nearly concerns me.’ On which, 
I received anofhcu nod, and aiuither whiff in reply. 

‘“'J'ho fact is,’ said 1, ‘that there is an Ensign 
Brady of the 48lh quartiued hero, with whom I 
have some reason to bo angry, and I am thinking of 
calling him out. I have come to ask your advice 
whether I should do so or not. Ho has deeply in¬ 
jured me, by iiitoifering between me and the gill 
of my affections. What ought I to do in such a 
case?’ 
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‘“Fight him, by all means,’ said Wooden-leg 
• Waddy. 

“ ‘ But tlio difficulty is tliis—he has offered me 
no affront, direct fit indirect—wo have no (juarrel 
wliatever—and ho lias not paid any addresses to Iho 
lady. He and I have scarcely been in contact at 
all. I do not see how I can manage it immediately 
with any propriety. What then can I do now ?’ 

“ ‘ Do not fight him, by any means,’ said Wooden- 
leg Waddy. 

“ ‘ Still these arc the facts of the case. He, 
\i'hethcr intentionally or not, is coming between 
me and my mistress, which is doin^ mo an injury 
perfectly equal to the grossest insult. How should 
1 act ? ’ 

“ ‘ Fight him, by all means/ said Wooden-log 
Waddy. 

“ ‘ But then 1 fear if I were to call him out on a 
groundless quarrel, or one which would appear to 
be such, that 1 should lose the good graces of the 
lady, and bo laughed at by my friends, or set down 
as a quarrelsome and dangerous companion.’ 

“ ‘ Do not fight him then, by any means,’ said 
Wooden-log Waddy. 

“ ‘Yet as ho is a military man, ho must know 
enough of tiro etiquette of these affairs to feel per¬ 
fectly confident that ho has affronted me ; and tlie 
opinion of a military man, standing, as of course 
he does, in the rank and position of a gentleman, 
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could not, I think, bo overlooked without dis¬ 
grace.’ 

“‘Figlit him, by all means,’ said Wooden-leg 
Waddy. 

“ ‘ But then, talking of gentlemen, I own he is 
an oflicer of the 48tli, but his father is a fish-tackle 
seller in Jolm Street, Kilkenny, who keeps a three- 
halfpenny shop, where you may buy everytliing, 
from a cheese to a cheese-toaster, from a felt hat to 
a pair of brogues, from a pound of brown soap fo a 
yard of huckaback towels. He got his commission 
by his father’s retiring from the Ormonde interest, 
and acting asVhipper-in to the sliam freeholders 
from Castlecomer; and I am, as you know, of the 
best blood of the Burkes—straight from the De 
Burgos themselves—and when I think of that, I 
really do not like to meet this Mr Brady.’ 

“ ‘ Do not fight liim, by any moans,’ said Wooden- 
leg Waddy.” 

“ This advice of your friend Waddy to you,” said 
Tom Meggot, interrupting Burke, “ much resembles 
that which Pantagruel gave Panurge on the subject 
of Ms marriage, as I hoard a fnend of mine, Percy, 
of Gray’s Inn, reading to m^tlie other day.” 

“ I do not know the people you speak of,” con¬ 
tinued Bob, “ but such was Ihe advice which 
Waddy gave me. 

“‘Why,’ said I, ‘Woodcn-leg,. my friend, this 
is like playing battledore and shuttleCock; what is 
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knocked forward with one hand is knocked back 
with the other. Come, toll jne what I ought to 

do.’ 

“‘Well,’ saicl Wooden-leg, taking the meer- 
.Bchaum out of Ms mouth, ‘ in dubiis suspice, &o. 
Let us decide it by tossing a hal:^enny. If it 
comes down head, you fight—^if harp, you do not. 
Nothing can be fairer.’ 

“ T assented. 

“ ‘ Which,’ said he, ‘ is it to be—two out of three, 
as at Newmarket, or the first toss to decide ?’ 

“ ‘ Sudden death,’ said I, ‘ and there will soon be 
an end of it.’ 

“ Up went the halfpenny, and we looked with 
anxious eyes for its descent, when, unluckily, it 
stuck in a gooseberry-bush. 

“‘I don’t like that,’ said Wooden-leg Waddy; 

‘ for it’s a token of bad luck. But hero goes again.’ 

“ Again the copper soared to the sky, and down 
it came— head. 

“ ‘ I wish you joy, my friend,’ said Waddy; 

‘ you are to fight. That was my opinion all along; 
though I did not like to commit myself. I can lend 
you a pair of the mgst beautiful duelling-pistols 
ever put into a man’s hand—^Wogden’s, I swear. 
The last time they were out, they shot Joe Browit 
of Mount Badger as dead as Harry the Eighth.’ 

“ ‘ WUl you be my second ? ’ said L 
“ ‘ Why, no,’ replied Wooden-leg, ‘ I cannot; for 
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I am bound over by a rascally magistrate to beep 
the peace, because I barely brobe the head of a 
blacbguard bailiff, who came hero to serve a writ 
on a friend of mine, with one of my spare legs. But 
I can get you a second at once. My nephew. Major 
Mug, has just come to me on a few days’ visit, 
and, as lie is quite idle, it will give him some 
amusement to be your second. Loob up at his 
bedroom—you see he is shaving liimself.’ 

“In a short time the Major made his appear¬ 
ance, dressed with a most military accuracy of cos¬ 
tume. There was not a speeb of dust on his well- 
brushed blue surtout—not a vestige of hair, ex¬ 
cept tlio regulation whisbers, on hie closely-shaven 
countenance. His hat was brushed to the most 
glossy perfection—his boots shone in the jetty glow 
of Day and Martin. There was scarcely an ounce 
of flesh on his hard and weather-beaten face, and, 
as he stood rigidly upright, you would have sworn 
that every sinew and muscle of his body was as 
stiff as whipcoi d. He saluted us in military stylo, 
and was soon put in possession of the case. 
Wooden-leg Waddy insinuated that there were 
hardly as yet grounds for a f^el. 

“ ‘ I differ,' said Major Mug, ‘ decidedly—tlie 
groimds are ample. I never saw a clearer case in 
my life, and I have been principal or second in 
seven-and-twenty. If I collect yojir story rightly, 
Mr Burbo, he gave you an abrupt answer in the 
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field, which was highly derogatory to the lady in 
question, and impertinently rude to yourself? ’ 
‘“He certainly,' said I, ‘gave me what we call a 
short answer; but I did not notice it at the time, 
and ho lias since made friends witli the young lady.’ 

“ ‘ It matters nothing,’ observed Major Mug, 
‘ what you may tliink, or she may think. The busi¬ 
ness is now in my hands, and I must see you 
tlirough it. The first tiling to be done is to write 
him a letter. Send out for paper—^let it be gilt* 
edged, Waddy—^that we may do the thing genteelly. 
I’ll dictate, Mr Burke, if you please.’ 

“ And so he did. As well as I can rccoUeot, the 
note' was as follows:— 


‘“Spa-Walk, Mallow, June 3, 18—. 

' “ ‘ Eight o’clock in the morning. 

“ ‘ SiK,—A desire for harmony and peace, which 
has at all times actuated my conduct, prevented me, 
yesterday, from asking ypu the meaning of the short 
and contemptuous message which you commissioned 
me to deliver to a certain young lady of our ac¬ 
quaintance, whose name I do not choose to drag into 
a correspondence. But now that there is no danger 
of its disturbing any one, I must say that in your de¬ 
siring me to tell that young lady she might consider 
herself as d—d,,you were guilty of conduct highly 
unbecoming of an officer and a gentleman, and sub- 
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versire of the discipline of the hunt. I have the 
honour to be, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

“ ‘ Eobekt Burke. 

“ ‘ P. S.—This note will be delivered to you by 
my fnend. Major Mug, of the 3d West Indian ; and 
you will, I trust, see the propriety of referring him 
to another gentleman without further delay.’ 

“ ‘ That, I think, is neat,’ said the Major. ‘ Now, 
seal it with wax, Mr Burke, with wax—and let the 
seal be your arms. That’s right. Now, direct it.’ 

“ ‘ Ensign Brady? ’ 

“ ‘No—no—the right thing would be, “Mr Brady, 
Ensign, 48th foot,” but custom allows “Esquire,” 
That will do.—“ Thady Brady, Esq., Ensign, 48th 
Foot, Barracks, MaUow.” He shall have it in less 
than a quarter of an hour.’ 

“The Major was as good as his word, and in 
about half an hour he brought back the result of his 
mission. The Ensign, he told us, was extremely 
reluctant to fight, and Wanted to be ofij on the 
ground that ho had meant no offence, did not even 
remember having used the expression, and offered 
to ask the lady if she conceived for a moment he 
had any idea of saying anything but what was 
complimentary to her. 

“ ‘ In fact,’ said the Major, ‘ he at first plumply 
refused to fight; but I soon brought him to reason. 
‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ you either consent to fight, or refuse 
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to fight. In the first case, the thing is settled to 
hand, and wo are not called upon to inquire if tliere 
was an affront or not—^in the second case, your re¬ 
fusal to comply with a gentleman’s request is, of 
itself, an offence for which he has a right to call 
you out. Put it, then, on any grounds, you must 
fight him. It is perfectly indifferent to me what the 
grounds may be ; and I have only to request the 
name of your friend, as I too much respect the coat 
you wear to think that there can bo any other 
alternative.’ Tliis brought the chap to his senses, 
and ho referred mo to Captain Codd, of his own regi¬ 
ment, at which I felt much pleased, because Codd 
is an intimate friend of my own, he and I having 
fought a duel three years ago in Falmouth, in which 
I lost the top of this little finger, and ho his left 
whisker. It was a near touch. He is as honour¬ 
able a man as ever paced a ground; an^ I am sure 
that he wiU no more let his man off the field until 
business is done, than I would myself.’ 

“ I own,” continued Burke, “ I did not half relish 
this announcement of the firm purpose of our sec¬ 
onds ; but I was in for it, and could not get back. 
I sometimes thought Dosy a dear purchase at such 
an expense; but it was no use to grumble. Major 
Mug was sorry to say that there was a review to 
take place immediately, at which the Ensign must 
attend, and it was impossible for him to meet me 
until the evening; ‘ but,’ added he, ‘ at this time of 
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the year it can be of no groat consequence. There 
win be plenty of light till nine, but I have fixed 
seven. In the mean time, you may as well divert 
yourself with a little pistol-practice, but do it on 
the sly, as, if tliey were shabby enough to have a 
trial, it would not teU well before the jury.’ 

“ Promising to take a quiet chop with me at five, 
the Major retired, leaving me not quite contented 
with tlio state of affairs. I sat down, and wrote a 
letter to my cousin, Phil Purdon of Kanturk, telling 
him what I was about, and giving directions what 
was to be done in tho case of any fatal event. I 
communicated to him the whole story—deplored my 
unhappy fate in being thus cut off in the flower of 
my youth—left him three pair of buckskin breeches 
—and repented my sins. This letter I iinmediately 
packed off by a special messenger, and then began 
half-a-dozep others, of various styles of tenderness 
and sentimentality, to be delivered after my melan¬ 
choly decease. The day went off fast enough, I 
assure you; and at five the Major, and Wooden-leg 
Waddy, arrived in high spirits. 

“ ‘ Here, my boy,’ said Waddy, handing me the 
pistols, ‘ here are tho flutes; and pretty music, I 
can tell you, they make.’ 

“ ‘ As for dinner,’ said Major Mug, ‘ I do not much 
care; but, Mr Burke, I hope it is ready, as I am 
rather hungry. Wo must dine lightly, however, 
and drink not much. If we come off with flying 
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colotira, we may crack a bottle together by-and- 
by; in case you shoot Brady, I have everything 
arranged for our keeping out of the way until the 
thing blows over—if he shoot you, I’ll see you 
buried. Of course, you would not recommend any¬ 
thing so nngenteel as a prosecution ? No. I’ll take 
care it shall all appear in the papers, and announce 
that Eobert Burke, Esq., met his death with becom¬ 
ing fortitude, assuring the unhappy survivor that ho 
heartily forgave him, and wished him health and 
happiness.’ 

“ ‘ I must teU you,’ said Woodon-leg Waddy,* 
‘ it’s all over Mallow, and the whole town will be 
on the ground to see it. Miss Dosy knows of it, 
and is quite delighted—she says she will certainly 
marry the survivor. I spoke to the magistrate to 
keep out of the way, and ho promised that, though 
it deprived him of a great pleasure, he would go 
and dine five miles off—and know nothing about 
it. But hero comes dinner. Lot us be joUy.’ 

“ I cannot say that I played on that day as bril¬ 
liant a part with the knife and fork as I usually do, 
and did not sympathise much in the speculations of 
my guests, who pushed the bottle about with great 
energy, recommending me, however, to refrain. At 
last the Major looked at his watch, which he had 
kept lying on the table before him from the begin¬ 
ning of dinner—started up — clapped me on the 
shoulder, and declaring it only wanted six minutes 
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and thirty-five seconds of the time, hurried me off 
to the scene of action—a field close by the Castle. 

“There certainly was a miscellaneous assem¬ 
blage of the inhabitants of Mallow, all anxious to 
see the duel. They had pitted us like game-cocks, 
and bets wore freely taken as to the ehances of our 
killing one another, and the particular spots. One 
betted on my being hit in the jaw, another was so 
kind as to lay the odds on my knee. A tolerably 
general opinion appeared to prevail that one or other 
of us was to bo killed; and much good-humoured 
joking took place among them, while they were de¬ 
ciding which. As I was double the thickness of 
my antagonist, I was clearly the favourite for being 
shot; and I heard one fellow near me say, ‘ Thr^e 
to two on Burke, that he’s shot first—I bet in ten- 
pennies.’ 

“ Brady and Codd soon appeared, and the preli¬ 
minaries were arranged with much punctilio between 
our seconds, who mutually and loudly extolled each 
other’s gentlemanliko mode of doing business. Brady 
could scarcely stand with fright, and I confess 
that I did not feel quite as Hector of Troy, or the 
Seven Champions of Clmistendom, are reported to 
have done on similar occasions. At last the ground 
was measured—the pistols handed to the principals 
—the handkerchief dropped—whiz! went the bullet 
within an inch of my ear—and crack 1 went mine 
exactly on Ensign Brady’s waistcoat pocket. By 
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an unaccotmtable accident, there was a five-shilling 
piece in that very pocket, and the ball glanced 
away, w'hile Brady doubled himself down, uttering 
a loud howl that might be heard half a mile off. 
The crowd was so attentive as to give a huzza for 
my success. 

“ Codd ran up to his principal, who was writhing 
as if he had ten thousand colic8,and soon ascertained 
that no harm was done. 

“ ‘ What do you propose,’ said he to my second 
—‘ What do you propose to do, Major? ’ 

“ ‘ As there is neither blood drawn nor bone 
broken,’ said the Major, ‘ I think that shot goes for 
nothing.’ 

“ ‘ I agree with you,’ said Captain Codd. 

‘“If your pai'ty will apologise,’ said Major Mug, 
‘ I’ll take my man off the ground.’ 

“ ‘ Certainly,’ said Captain Codd, ‘ you are quite 
right. Major, in asking the apology, but you know 
tliat it is my duty to refuse it.’ 

“ ‘ You are coirect. Captain,’ said the Major; ‘ I 
then formally require that Ensign Brady apologise 
to Mr Burke.’ 

“ ‘ I as formally refuse it,’ said Captain Codd. 

“ ‘ We must have another shot then,’ said the 
Major. 

“ ‘ Another shot, by all means,’ said the Cap¬ 
tain. 

“ ‘ Captain Codd,’ said the Major, ‘ you have 
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shown yourself in this, as in every transaction of 
your life, a perfect gentleman.’ 

“ ‘He who would dare to say,’ replied the Cap¬ 
tain, ‘ that Major Mug is not among the most 
gentlemanlike men in the service, would speak 
what is untrue.’ 

“ Our seconds bowed, took a pinch of snuff to¬ 
gether, and proceeded to load the pistols. Neither 
Brady nor I was particularly pleased at these 
complimentary speeches of the gentlemen, and, 1 
am sure, had we been left to ourselves, would have 
declined the second shot. As it was, it appeared 
inevitable. 

- “ Just, however, as the process of loading was 

completing, there appeared on the ground my cousin 
Phil Purdon, rattling in on his black mare as hard 
as he could hck. When ho came in sight he bawled 
out,— 

“ ‘ I w'ant to speak to the plaintiff in this action 
—I mean, to one of the parties in this duel. I 
want to speak to you. Bob Burke.’ 

“ ‘ The thing is impossible, sir,’ said Major Mug. 

“ ‘ Perfectly impossible, sir,’ said Captain Codd. 

“‘Possible or impossible is nothing to the ques¬ 
tion,’ shouted Purdon; ‘ Bob, I must speak to you.’ 

“ ‘ It is contrary to all regulation,’ said the Ma¬ 
jor. 

“ ‘ Quite contrary,’ said the Captain. 

“Phil, how'ever, persisted, and approached me. 
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‘Are you fighting about Dosy Mac ? ’ said he to me 
in a whisper. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I replied. 

“‘And she is to marry the survivor, I under¬ 
stand?’ 

“ ‘ So I am told,’ said I. 

“ ‘ Back out. Bob, then; back out, at the rate of 
a hunt. Old Mick Macnamara is married.’ 

“ ‘ Married I' I exclaimed. 

“ ‘ Poz,’ said he. ‘ I drew the articles myself. 
He married his housemaid, a girl of eighteen; and,’ 
—here he whispered. 

“ ‘ What,’ I cried, ‘ six months! ’ 

“ ‘ Six months,’ said he, ‘ and no mistake.’ 

“‘Ensign Brady,’ said I, immediately coming 
forward, ‘there has been a strange misconception 
in this business. I here declare, in presenee of this 
honourable company, that you have acted through¬ 
out like a man of honour, and a gentleman; and 
you leave the ground without a stain on your 
character.’ 

“Brady hopped three feet olf the ground with 
joy at the unexpected deliverance. He forgot all 
etiquette, and came forward to shako me by the 
hand. 

“ ‘ My dear Burke,’ said he, ‘ it must have been a 
mistake : let us swear eternal friendship.’ 

“ ‘For ever,’ said I. ‘I resign you Miss Theo¬ 
dosia.’ 
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“ ‘ You are too generous,’ lie said, ‘but I cannot 
abuse your generosity.’ 

“ ‘ It is unprecedented conduct,’ growled Major 
Mug. ‘ I’ll never bo second to a Pekin again.’ 

“ ‘ My principal leaves the ground with honour,’ 
said Captain Codd, looking melancholy nevertheless. 

“ ‘ Humph 1 ’ grunted Wooden-leg Waddy, light¬ 
ing his meerschaum. 

“ The crowd dispersed much displeased, and I 
fear my reputation for valour did not rise among 
them. I went oil with Purdon to finish a jug at 
Carmichael’s, and Brady swaggered off to Miss 
Dosy’s. His renown for valour won her heart. It 
cannot be denied that I sunk deeply in her opinion. 
On that very evening Brady broke hie love, and 
was accepted. Mrs Mac. opposed, but the red¬ 
coat prevailed. 

“ ‘ He may rise to bo a general,’ said Dosy, ‘ and 
be a knight, and then I will bo Lady Brady.’ 

“ ‘ Or if my father should bo made an earl, an¬ 
gelic Theodosia, you would be Lady Thady Brady,’ 
said the Ensign. 

“ ‘ Beautiful prospect!’ cried Dosy, ‘Lady Thady 
Brady! What a harmonious sound I ’ 

“ But why dally over the detail of my unfortu¬ 
nate loves ? Dosy and the Ensign wore married 
before the accident wliich had befallen her uncle 
was discovered ; and if they were not happy, why, 
tlien you and I may. They have had eleven chil- 
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dren, and, I understand, he now keeps a comfort¬ 
able eating-house close by Cumberland Basin in 
Bristol. Such was my duel with Ensign Brady of 
the 48th.” 

“ Your fighting with Brady puts me in mind, 
that the finest duel I ever saw,” said Joe MacGilly- 
ouddy, “was between a butcher and buU-dog, in 
the Diamond of Derry.” 

“ I am obliged to you for your comparison,” said 
Burke, “ but I think it is now high time for dinner, 
and your beautiful story will keep. Has anybody 
the least idea where dinner is to be raised ?” 

To this no answer was returned, and we aU began 
to reflect with the utmost intensity. 




THE HEADSMAN. 

A TALE OF DOOM. 

[MAQA. FebbOart 183ft] 

O N a dark and gusty evening in November 1784| 
three students at a university in Northern 
Germany were sitting with Professor N. around the 
stove of his study. These four individuals had in 
the morning aooompaniod a much-valued friend, 
who was finally quitting the university, on tlie first 
stage of his journey homeward, and had returned 
at the full speed of their jaded horses, to reach the 
city before the closing of the gates. On arrival 
witliin the rampart’s, they were invited by the Pro¬ 
fessor to drown their parting sorrow in a bowl of 
punch, and accompanied him to his abode, wliere they 
sat for some time gazing at the crackling firewood 
in the stove, and musing in silent melancholy upon 
the social and endearing qualities of the friend with 
whom tliey had parted—^perhaps for ever. Mean¬ 
while the materials for the most cheering of all 
potations lay untouched upon the table, the candles 
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remained unliglited and forgotten, and, as if by tacit 
agreement, the friends continued to indulge in re¬ 
trospective musings until tho twilight-waned into 
darkness, and the flickering light from the open 
door of the stove just enabled each of them to dis¬ 
cern tho saddened features of his neighbour. When 
returning to the city, their exhausted spirits had 
been painfully jarred by tho spectacle, so rare in 
Germany, of a scaffold erecting without the ram¬ 
parts for the execution of a murderer. Some re¬ 
marks of the humane Professor upon the crime and 
^knishment of the condemned did not tend to cheer 
the young men, who replied in monosyllables, and 
were pondering in mute and melancholy excitement 
upon the awful catastrophe so near at hand, when a 
tap at the door made them all start from the reverie 
in which they had been too deeply absorbed to hear 
any one ascending the stairs. “ Come in,” at length 
shouted the Professor, after pausing a little to re¬ 
collect himself. The door was gently opened, and 
the dying flame in the stove threw its last blaze 
upon the pallid features of a taU and handsome 
youth, who entered the room with diffidence, and 
inquired if Professor N. was at home. “ Hero I am, 
my dear Julius,” answered the kind Professor, as 
he rose from his chair, and grasped with cordial 
pressure the hand of the inquirer. “ Can I do any¬ 
thing to oblige you ? ” 

“ I have called upon you to request a favour,” 
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answered the stranger hesitatingly, as he surveyed 
wth searching looks the three students, whose 
features were not distinguishahle in the Eembrandt 
chiaroscuro of the Professor’s study. 

“ If no secret,” said the Professor briskly, as he 
replenished his stove with beechwood, “ explain 
yourself freely. All present are my particular 
friends, and certainly no enemies of yours. Say, 
my dear boys! you all know and respect our worthy 
Harpocrates ? ” 

The students briefly assented, and the Professor' 
invited the stranger to take a seat near the fire, 
which, darting playfully through the pile of beech, 
soon roared loudly up the chimney. “ I believe that 
Lieutenant B. is your near relation?” began the pale 
youth, in tones which betrayed an inward tremor. 

“ He is my nephew,” replied the Professor. 

“ I have understood,” continued the stranger, 
“that he will command tlie detachment ordered 
on duty at the execution to-morrow. I am parti¬ 
cularly desirous to stand near the criminal at the 
moment of decapitation, and wish, through your 
land interference with the Lieutenant, to obtain 
admission within the circle.” 

“ By all means,” answered the Professor. “ My 
nephew has, invited me to accompany him, but I 
have declined it, and I must own that your request 
surprises mo no little. How is it, my dear Julius, 
that jjrou, who are bynatrrre and habit so gentle and 
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fastidious, can seek such strong aliment as the near 
inspection of a public execution? Even I, who 
served three campaigns in the artillery before I 
betook myself to mathematics, could not face a 
catastrophe so appalling.” 

“ I study anatomy as an .amateur,” replied Julius, 
somewhat disconcerted ; “ and, as I m.ay eventually 
embrace tho medical profession, it is essential to 
my purpose to steel my nerves by inuring them to 
(ivery trying spectacle.” 

“You are right, Julius ! ” exclaimed the Profes¬ 
sor, with cordial assent. “ Trials are the fostering 
element of gre.at he.arts and lofty natures. To be¬ 
come great in anything, wo must take the Egyptian 
test, and purify our feeble minds by passing through 
fire and water. C.all upon mo to-morrow morning 
at seven. I will introduce you to my nephew, and 
he shall give jnni a jilaco near the headsman. And 
now, not another word on tliis painful subject, 
which has haunted us ever since we heard tho 
workmen hammering the scaffold this afternoon. 
So cheer up, my dear boys! Light tho candles, and 
fill your meerschaums, while I compound a bowl of 
such punch as Anacreon would liave made, had ho 
known how.—No, no 1 my dear Julius,” he oon- 
tinued, seizing the arm of the young stranger, who 
was rising to depart. “A friendly chance has 
brought you into our cordial circle, and I must 
insist upon your remaining my guest.” 
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In vain did the three students, by whom Julius 
was more respected than liked, indicate by signifi¬ 
cant looks their objection to his stay; the bene¬ 
volent Professor, who had long observed, with better 
feelings than curiosity, the pale features and habi¬ 
tual depression of a youth distinguished by great 
intellectual promise, persevered in his hospitable 
attempt, and at length succeeded in subduing his 
visible reluctance to stay. 

Julius Arenbourg had been three years a student 
at tlie university, but his retiring habits and invin¬ 
cible taciturnity had hitherto prevented any free 
and amicable communion with his fellow-students. 
His name was that of a Swiss, or of a Strasburger ; 
and, although he spoke Gorman with facility, there 
were certain peculiarities of accent and idiom in his 
language which betrayed a longer familiarity with 
French : ho shunned, however, all intercourse with 
the Swiss and French students at the university, 
and his country and connections were still a matter 
of conjecture. His engaging person and address, 
and the dejection so legibly written in his counte¬ 
nance, had excited on his arrival an immediate and 
general impression in his favour, but he shunned 
alike exclusive intimacy and general intercourse; 
his replies were either commonplaces or monosyl¬ 
lables ; and as the unhappy and reserved find little 
sympathy from the young and joyous, liis fellow- 
students dubbed him tlie Harpocrates of the uni- 
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versity, and left him to solitude and self-com¬ 
munion. 

The kind-hearted Professor, desirous to lead this 
interesting youth into habits of social ease and in¬ 
timacy with the students present, excirted his col¬ 
loquial powers, and endeavoured to lead them into 
general conversation; but his benevolent endea¬ 
vours were baffled by the ineradicable impression 
which the approaching execution had made upon 
the mind of every student of good feeling in the 
university; and the successive attempts of the 
Professor wore succeeded by long intervals of 
brooding and melancholy sUenoe. At length, one 
of the young men, notwithstanding his host’s prohi¬ 
bition, could no longer refrain from adverting to 
this all-absorbing subject. “ Excuse me. Professor,” 
he began, “ but I find it impossible to withdraw my 
thoughts, even for a moment, from tlie present 
situation of the poor wretch who is so soon to bend 
his neck to the executioner. It appears to me, that 
tlie intervening hours of deadly and rising terror, 
aro the real and atoning punishment, and not the 
friendly blow which releases him from the fear of 
death. Even the reprieve, sometimes granted on 
the scaffold, is no compensation for terrors so in¬ 
tense. The criminal has already died many deaths, 
and the now existence, thus tardily bestowed, can 
be compared only with the revival of the seeming 
dead in his coffin. Gracious Heaven I ” he con- 
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tinned, witli shuddering emotion, “ how dreadfully 
bitter must bo the sensations of the poor fellow at 
this moment I ” 

“In aU probability,” replied another student, 
“ he has either made up his mind to the impending 
catastrophe, or he finds sustaining consolation in 
the hope of a reprieve. At all events, his reflec¬ 
tions must have, in my opinion, a more justified 
character than those of tlie wretch, who, before 
another sunset, with a firm eye and unsparing 
hand, with as little remorse as tho butcher who 
kills a lamb, will shed the blood of a fellow-crea¬ 
ture—of one who never injured him in deed or 
thought—who will kneel to him with folded hands, 
and humbly stretch his neck to tho fatal blow. 
Verily, I tliink that I would rather thus suffer death, 
than thus inflict it.” 

“ Does not tliis view of the subject,” remarked 
tho third student, “justify, in some measure, tho so 
often ridiculed prejudice of tho uneducated multi¬ 
tude, who pronounoe an executioner infamous, be¬ 
cause they cannot otherwise dofind the disgust 
which his appearance, even across a street, invari¬ 
ably excites ?* And may not this association of 
ideas be grounded on a religious feeling? The 
Mosaic law provided a sanctuary for the blood- 

* Throughout Germany, public executioners are called 
infamous, and are shut out of tho pale of society. A similar 
feeling prevailed in France before the Revolution. 
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guilty who had committedmurder in sudden wrath; 
and, except in cases of rare enormity, conij)assion 
for the criminal must tend to increase the popular 
detestation of a man, who, in consideration of a 
good salary, is ever ready to shed the blood of a 
fellow-creature.” . 

“ For the honour of human nature,” observed the 
Professor, “I will hope that, could we read the 
hearts of many who fulfil this terrible duty to 
society, we should behold, both before and duiing 
its exercise, strong feelings of reluctance and com¬ 
passion. I can conceive, too, that those who have 
by long habit become callous to their vocation, are 
by no means destitute of kindly feeling in matters 
unconnected with their caUing; but 1 do not com- 
l)reboiid how any man can voluntarily devote him¬ 
self to an office which excludes him for life from 
the sympathy and society of his fellow-men; nor 
do I believe that this temble vocation is ever 
adopted, except by tlioso who, through early train¬ 
ing, or a long course of crime, have blunted the 
best feelings Of human nature.” 

Julius, who had hitherto been a silent but atten¬ 
tive listener, now addressed the Professor with an 
animation which surprised all present. “ You must 
excuse me. Professor,” said ho, “ if I dissent from 
your last remark. You seem to have overlooked 
the fact, that tlie numerous individuals devoted to 
this melancholy office, in Germany and France, 
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compose two large families severally connected by 
intermarriages and adoptions. In France especially, 
the executioner is under a compulsoiy obligation to 
ti-ansmit his office to one of his sons, who grows up 
with«, consciousness of this necessity; and, being 
systematically trained to it, he' submits, in most 
instances, without rejuning, to his painful lot. If 
the executioner has only daughters, ho adopts a 
young man, who becomes his son-in-law and suc¬ 
cessor. I knew an instance of adoption which 
affords decisive evidence, that even a youtli of 
education and refinement, of spotless integrity, 
diffident, gentle, and hiimano to a fault, may bo 
compelled, by the force of circumstances, to under¬ 
take an office from which his nature recoils with 
abhorrence, and from which, in this instance, the 
party 'would have been saved by a higher degree of 
moral courage.” 

It was here remarked by one of the students, that 
cruel propensities and a want of courage were iier- 
fectly compatible. 

“ But I am spealdng of a pood man,” waimly 
rejoined Julius, “ and good in the best and most 
comprehensive sense of the word. A man, not only 
pure from all offence, but of primitive and uncor¬ 
rupted singleness of heart. For tlie truth of this I 
can pledge myself, for I Icnow liirn well.” 

At this imdisguised avowal of his acquaintance 
with a public executioner, his auditors looked at 
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liim, and at each other, with obvious dismay. “ Oh! ” 
continued he, with a mournful smile, while his pale 
face was flushed with strong emotion, “ wonder not 
at this acknowledgment. I can assure you, that, on 
my part, the acquaintance was involuntary^ and 
had wo not already devoted too much time to this 
painful subject, I could, by relating this headsman’s 
strange and eventful history, fully vindicate my 
opinion of him, and of the unhappy caste to which 
he belongs.” 

The Professor, who thought that the detail of an 
interesting story would excite in the three students 
a friendly feeling for the melancholy narrator, be¬ 
sought liim earnestly to indulge them with the 
recital. “ In our present frame of mind,” he added, 
“ your narrative ivill lay a strong hold, and will 
doubtless tend to reconcile our various opinions.” 

The students warmly seconded the Professor’s 
entreaties, and, thus called upon, Julius cordd no 
longer hesitate to comply. A flusli of timidity, or 
of some more deeply-seated feeling, darkened his 
jialo forehead, while ho paused some moments as 
if to collect his firmness for a trying effort. He 
then began, in tones which, although tremulous at 
first, became deep and impressive as he proceeded; 
while the Professor and his friends, little prepared 
to expect any continuous recital from one who 
rarely uttered a connected sentence, listened with 
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strong and rising interest to the following nar¬ 
rative. 

It is about five-aud-thirty years since a murderer 
was condemned to suffer death by the sword, at a 
town in western hTormandy; and, on the morning 
of the execution, two senior pupils of the Jesuit- 
seminary went, by permission of their superiors, to 
view a spectacle of rare occurrence in that province. 
The cordial intimacy subsisting between these 
youths had long been a problem, both to their 
teachers and schoolfellows. So widely different, 
indeed, were they in appearance and character, and 
so harshly did the ferocity and cunning of the one 
contrast with the pure and gentle habits of the 
other, that they were called the “Wolf and tho 
Lamb.” 

The older of them, named Bartholdy, was a 
native of Strasburg, tall and robust in person, but 
high-shouldered, stooping, and in dress and gait 
slovenly and clownish. His yellow visage was 
deeply furrowed rvith the smallpox, and his re¬ 
markably largo and staring eyes, which were of a 
pale and milky blue, indicated a dulness bordering 
on imbecility. This appearance, however, was be¬ 
lied by his habitual cunning, and by the dexterity 
■with which he often contrived to exculpate himself 
under criminatory circumstances. His spreading 
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jawbones, large month, and coarsely-moulded lips, 
truly betokened bis proneness to sensual gratifica¬ 
tions ; and the collective expression of his forbid¬ 
ding features was so remarkable, that a single 
glance sufliocd to fix it in the memory for ever. 
It w’as rumoured in the seminary, that this youth 
had been sent by his friends to a school so remote 
from Strasburg in consequence of some highly 
culpable irregularities; and certainly these rumours 
were justified by occasional instances of W'olfieh 
ferocity and deliberate duplicity, for which he was 
severely but vainly punished. 

Florian, the friend of Bartholdy, although nearly 
of the same age, was shorter by the head. ITis 
figure was slender and elegant—his countenance 
eminently prepossessing and ingenuous. His com¬ 
plexion was of that pure red and white, through 
which every flitting emotion is instantaneously 
legible. His hazel eyes sparlded with intelligence ; 
locks of glossy chestnut curled round his fair and 
open forehead; and there was about his lips and 
smile a winning grace, which, at maturer age, 
would have been thought too feminine. Although 
not regularly handsome, there was in his form and 
features that harmonious configuration which is 
termed beauty of character, and which, when ac- 
eompanied by the correspondent moral graces of 
gentleness and refinement, often lays a more en¬ 
during hold of the affections than beauty of a more 
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dignified and masculine order. An habitual and 
blushing timidity of address, of which he was pain¬ 
fully conscious, made him shrink from a free and 
general intercourse with his fellow-pupils. He had 
few friends, because his bashful habits had made 
him fastidiotxs and reserved; but his gentle and 
xmassuiniug deportment, and the invariable sweet¬ 
ness of his temper, endeared hijn to the few who 
had penetration enough to discern his real merits ; 
and so far recommended him to all, that the exist¬ 
ence of an enemy was impossible. 

Thus widely opposite in physical and moral 
attributes were Florian and Bartholdy ; and yet so 
cordial appeared their attachment, so incessant was 
their interooxu’so, that the presiding Jesuits coxild 
oidy solve this psychological enigma by conjec¬ 
turing that Bartholdy, whose fierce temper and 
great bodily strength made him detested and 
shunned by evexy other boy, had found in the 
gentle sympathies of the unspoiled and credulous 
Florian a relief wdiich long habit had made essen¬ 
tial to him. It is probable, too, that the often 
guilty, and over equivocal Bartholdy, had found a 
protecting influence in the warm adlierence of one 
whose purity of mind and character wore univer¬ 
sally acknswledgod. His specious reasoning rarely 
failed to convince the confidirxg Florian that he was 
unjustly accused, and on sevei’al occasions he was 
screened from well-merited punishment by the 
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favourable testimony of a friend whose veracity 
was above all suspicion. 

Florian, on the other hand, was flattered by the 
consciousness of his power to protect one so much 
feared by all but himself, and whom he thought 
unjustly persecuted. ITo was bound to him also 
by the tie of gratitude, for the protection which he 
derived from the size and strength of Bartholdy 
when insulted or aggrieved in the quarrels which 
BO often occur in large seminaries. Gradually, 
however, this exclusive intercourse with one so 
generally detested, alienated from Florian the good¬ 
will of Ills sohoolfellows. Even the few who had 
most esteemed him, now shunned his society; and 
the two friends, finding themselves excluded from 
all participation in the sports and feelings of others, 
became more than over essential to each other. 
Tliis enduring intimacy of two beings so opposite 
had been long watched by the Jesuits who con¬ 
ducted the establishment; but, with their wonted 
sagacity, they forbore to check this singular friend¬ 
ship; not, however, in the hope of any amelioration 
in the habits of Bartholdy, but with a view to learn 
from the unqualified sincerity of Florian what the 
duplicity of the other would have concealed. Hoping 
that the trying spectacle of a public execution would 
make a salutary impression upon the hitherto callous 
feelings of Bartholdy, the reverend fathers had per¬ 
mitted him and his friend to be present on this awful 
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occasion. Florian, who, at tho urgent and often- 
repeated entreaties of Bartholdy, had applied for 
this permission, followed him with reluctant steps, 
and a heart beating with terror, and was prevented 
only by the jeers and remonstrances of his com¬ 
panion from running back to school, and burying 
his head tmder his bed-clothes, until the rush of 
the excited multitude, and the deep rolling of the 
drums and deathbells, had ceased. As usual, how¬ 
ever, his complying temper yielded to the persua¬ 
sion of his plausible and reckless friend, with whom 
he gained an elevated station, and so near the scaf¬ 
fold as to enable them to discern the features of the 
hapless crirainaL Florian sa^j? him kneel before the 
headsman; the broad weapon glittered in tho sun¬ 
beams, and the assumed firmness of tlio trembling 
gazer utterly failed him. ' An ashy paleness over¬ 
spread his features ; his joints shook with terror ; 
and closing his eyes, ho saved himself from falling 
by clinging to the arm of Bartholdy, who, with un¬ 
shaken nerves, opened to their full extent his largo 
dull eyes, and glutted his savage curiosity by gazing 
with intense eagerness on the appalling scene. In 
a few seconds the severed head fell upon tho scaf¬ 
fold ; the headsman’s assistant, grasping the matted 
looks, held it aloft to tho gazing crowd ; and Bar¬ 
tholdy exclaimed, with heartless indifference, “Come 
along, Florian 1 'tis all over, and capitally done I I 
would bet a louis that you saw nothing, and yet your 
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face looks as wLite as if it had left your shoulders. 
Be more a man, Floriau. If thus daunted at the 
sight of another’s execution, how would you face 
your own, if destined to mount the scaffold ? ” 

“ Face my own 1 ” exclaimed Florian, shuddering 
at the suggestion. “ God forbid! I shall take good 
care to avoid it.” 

“ Say not so,” rejoined Bartholdy; “ no man can 
avoid his doom; and it maybe yours or mine to die 
upon the scaffold. Avoid it, indeed I I wish from 
my soul that you had never uttered those unlucky 
words. How often do the very evils we most care¬ 
fully shun fall upon our devoted heads I My mind 
has been long made ug to avoid nothing; and, soon 
as I become my own master, I will throw myself on 
the world, and grapple with it boldly. Avoid your 
destiny, indeed I Beware of using those words 
again; for, trust me, Florian, they bode no good to 
you.” 

The timid Florian felt his blood freoxo as ho 
listened; but, recollecting himself, he was about 
to express his perfect reliance upon the integrity 
of liis life and principles, when he shuddered witli 
new dismay as he recollected the judicial murder 
of Galas, and considered the complexities of human 
and circumstantial evidence. In deep and silent 
dejection, he walked homeward with his friend. 
He felt as if his existence had been blighted by 
some sudden and dreadful calamity; and oven fan- 
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cied that he saw his future fate rising before him 
in- storm and darkness, through wliich menacing 
images were indistinctly shadowed. Bartholdy, 
meanwhile, appeared as much exhilarated as if re¬ 
turning from a comedy, and amused himseK with 
making sarcastic and ludicrous remarks upon the 
saddened countenances of tbe returning spectators. 

The lapse of several mouths gradually weakened 
the strong hold which the execution, and the 
strange comments of Bartholdy, had laid upon the 
imagination of Florian, but they tended to increase 
the timid indecision of his character, and induced 
a disposition to endure, in uncomplaining silence, 
many school annoyances, which more energy of 
•character would have easily repelled. An extra¬ 
ordinary incident, however, gave a new turn to his 
situation. About six months after tho execution, 
Bartholdy suddenly disappeared from the seminary; 
and this unaccountable event, by which Florian was 
the only sufferer, wa^ neither explained nor even 
alluded to by the reverend fathers. To the scholars, 
who in vain sought an explanation of this mystery 
from the friend of Bartholdy, it was for some weeks 
a subject of wondering conjecture, which soon, how¬ 
ever, subsided into indifference with all save Flo¬ 
rian. He had lost his only, and, as he firmly be¬ 
lieved, his sincerely attached friend and companion; 
and as this friendship had deprived him of the. 
sympathy of every other schoolfellow, he had now 
3 Q 
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no alternative but to retire witliin himself, and lean 
upon his own thoughts and resources. For some 
time he brooded incessantly upon the strange dis¬ 
appearance of his friend. He recollected that for 
several days preceding the event, the spirits of 
Bartholdy were so obviously depressed as to create 
inquiries, to which his replies wore vague and un¬ 
satisfactory. Notwithstanding the guarded silence 
of the reverend fathers, it was evident to Florian 
that his friend had not absconded from the seminary, 
as not only liis clothes and books, but even his bed, 
had disappeared with him. One article only re¬ 
mained, which had been left in the custody of Flo¬ 
rian. It was a largo clasp-knife, of excellent work¬ 
manship and finish. The handle was of the purest 
ivory, wrought in curious devices, and the long 
blade, which terminated in a sharp point, was se¬ 
cured from closing by a powerful spring, thus sen-- 
ing tire double purpose of a knife and dagger. 
The owner of this remarkable weapon had told 
Florian that it was precious to him, as the legacy 
of a near relative, and requested him to take charge 
of it, from an apprehension that, if discovered in his 
own possession, it would either bo stolen by the 
boys, or taken from him by the Jesuit fathers. 
“ And now,” sighed Florian, as he gazed with pain¬ 
ful recollections on the knife, “ it is too probably 
lost to him for ever. But if he is still in being, I 
may yet see and restore to him his favourite knife; 
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and that I may he always ready to restore it, as 
well as in remembrance of the owner, I will hence¬ 
forth always carry it about me.” 

During the remainder of Florian’s stay at the 
seminary, his thoughts continually reverted to his 
lost friend, who had, he feared, from a mysteiiou.s 
expression of the presiding Jesuit, met with some 
terrible calamity. During confession, he had once 
expressed his grief for the sudden deprivation of 
his friend, when, to his great surprise, the vener¬ 
able priest, placing his hand solemnly upon the fair 
and innocent brow of Florian, exclaimed with fer¬ 
vent emphasis, “ Thank God, my son, that it has 
so happened! ” 

Florian often pondered upon these remarkable 
words, which, until some years after his departure 
from school, he could never satisfactorily interpret. 
For a long period ho fondly cherished the memory 
of BartholJy, and this feeling was prolonged by 
the knife, which, from habit, he continued to cany 
about him, even when the lapse of time had recon¬ 
ciled him to the loss of his early friend, and his 
riper judgment told liim that that friend had un¬ 
worthily imposed upon his credulity, and that the 
consequences of their exclusive intimacy stiU exer¬ 
cised a pernicious influence upon his character and 
his happiness. 

About three years after the disappearance of 
Bartholdy, the guardians of Florian, who had been 
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aa orphan from infancy, removed him from the se¬ 
minary, and placed him as a law-student at tho 
University of D.; but here again, although advan¬ 
tageously introduced and recommended, he found 
himself a stranger, unheeded, and desolate. His 
timid and now invincible reserve, which prevented 
aU advances on his part towards a frank and social 
commimion with his fellow-students, chilled that 
disposition to cultivate his acquaintance, which his 
graceful person and intelligent physiognomy had 
excited; while his hesitating indecision, at every 
trivial and commonplace incident, made him ridicu¬ 
lous to the few who had been won, by his prepos¬ 
sessing exterior, to occasional intercourse. Thus, 
amidst numbers of his own ago and pursuit, and in 
tho dense population of a city, the timid Florian 
continued as deficient as a child in all practical ac¬ 
quaintance with society. Without a single friend 
or associate, he acquired the habits of a solitary 
recluse; anJ, yielding supinely to what now ap¬ 
peared to him his destiny, ho became anxious, dis¬ 
consolate, and misanthropic. Conscious, however, 
that in France a, sound and comprehensive know¬ 
ledge of jurisprudence was a frequent avenue to 
honourable civio appointments, and yet overlooking 
his own incompetency to make any degree of legal 
knowledge available for this purpose, he pursued 
his studies for some years with indefatigable assi¬ 
duity ; and during tho last year of his stay at D. 
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bis endeavours to insui'e himself, by accumulated 
knowledge, an honourable support, were stimulated 
by a growing attachment to the lovely daughter of 
a merchant, through whose agency ho drew occa¬ 
sional supplies of money from Lis guardians. 

But even tho passion of love, which so often 
rouses the latent powers of the diffident into life 
and energy, failed to inspire the timid Florian with 
that external ardour and prompt assiduity so essen¬ 
tial to suceess; and although tho fair objeet of his 
regard did not appear insensible to his silent and 
gentle homage, he never could collect resolution to 
reveal his feelings. Ilis diffidence was increased, 
too, by the unmeaning gallantry of two young and 
lively officers of tho garrison, who, although pre¬ 
cluded by their nobility from marriago with the 
daughter of a citizen, employed a portion of their 
abundant leisure in making skirmishing experiments 
upon the affections of the lovely Angelique. While 
those military butterflies vrere fluttering round the 
woman he loved, poor Florian, daunted by the pain¬ 
ful consciousness of his comparative disadvantages, 
rartdy presumed to enter the villa in which her 
father resided, about half a league beyond the city 
gates, and endeavoured to console himself by wan¬ 
dering in a pleasant grove immediately contiguous. 
Here a majestic elm was endeared to him by the 
knowledge that his beloved Angelique often took 
her work to a turf seat beneath its spreading 
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branches. Here, too, he sometimes left a flower, 
or other silent token of his regard, the ascertained 
acceptance of which did not, however, encourage 
him to any decisive measure. At lengtli anived 
the autumnal vacation, which closed his academic 
studies; and he determined to pass the winter in 
his native province, where he thought the influence 
of his guardians, and the favourable testimony of 
his Jesuit teachers, would procure for him such re¬ 
commendations as might render his extensive legal 
knowledge available for his future support. Ho 
proposed to return in the ensuing spring to D.; and 
should his mistress have stood the test of six months’ 
absence, and still regard him with an eye of favour, 
he would then openly declare himself. Ho called 
upon her father at his counting-house, and after 
explaining to him the probable advantages of bis 
visit to Normandy, bade him farewell, and hastened 
with a beating heart to the villa, where he had the 
good fortune to find his Angehque alone. Always 
timid and irresolute in her presence, the fear of 
betraying his feelings on this occasion made him 
tremble as ho' approached her. Her young cheek 
glowed with unaffected blushes, as she observed a 
confusion which led her to anticipate an avowal of 
his attachment; and when he merely told her that 
lie was going to pass the winter in Normandy, and 
had called to say fai'ewcll, her fine eyes became 
humid with the starting tears of sudden and unoou- 
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trollable emotion. Yet even this obvious proof o£- 
sympathy failed to encourage the timid and ever- 
doubting Florian, Persuaded that he had nothing 
but his sincerity to recommend him, he dreaded a 
repulse; and, pressing with gentle fei-vour her prof¬ 
fered hand, he hastily quitted the apartment with¬ 
out daring to take another look. 

After having secured a plaee in the diligence for 
the following morning, he called upon the few ac¬ 
quaintances ho had in D., and late in the afternoon 
repaired with eager haste to the grove behind the 
abode of Angelique. He had determined that his 
favourite elm, hitherto the only witness of his love, 
should become the medium of a more palpable de¬ 
claration of his feelings than he had hitherto dared 
to convey. Intending to caram in the bark the 
initial letters of his own and his fair one’s names 
within the outline of a heart, he drew from his 
pocket the ivory clasp-knife of Baxtholdy, which, 
after seven years of faithful custody, he had begun 
to consider as his own; and, kneeling on the bank 
of turf, ho was enabled, by the sharpness of the 
point, to cut in deep and firm characters the initials 
of the name so dear to him. Laying doiyn the knife 
upon the scat, he gazed, with folded arms, upon the 
beloved cipher, and fell into one of his accustomed 
reveries. An hour had tlius elapsed, when suddenly 
ho was roused from his dream of bliss by tones of 
loud and vehement contention at no great distance 
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from the elm. Prompted by liis natural aversion 
for scenes of violence, lie concealed himself behind 
the tree, from whence he was enabled to discern his 
two military rivals, out of uniform, approaching the 
elm, and indicating, by furious tones and gestures, 
feelings of mutual and deadly animosity. Florian, 
whose sense of the awkwardness of his situation 
was increased by his timidity, fancied that he shoidd 
bo accused of listening to their conversation, and, 
retreating unobserved into the wood, he had gained 
tire liigh-road before he recollected that he had left 
his knife on the scat of turf. Ashamed of his cow¬ 
ardice, he determined to return and claim it, in the 
event of its having been discovered and taken by 
one of the contending parties. He was solicitous, 
also, to complete the intended cipher on the bark of 
the elm, while there was light enough for his pur¬ 
pose ; and concluding that his angry rivals had 
walked on in another direction, he hastily retraced 
his steps. Looking over some tall evergreen shrubs, 
which wore separated by a footpath from the elm, 
he observed that the turf-seat was unoccupied. 
Supposing, from the total silence, that the hostile 
youths had quitted the grove, he emerged from the 
evergreens with confidence, and approached the 
tree, but recoiled in sudden horror, as he almost 
stepped upon the body of one of his rivals, who lay 
dead on his back, wliile the blood was issuing in 
torrents from a wound in his throat, inflicted by the 
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knife of Bartlioldy, the remarkable handle of which 
I)roti-uded from the deep incision. His blood froze 
as ho gazed on this sad spectacle; and covering bis 
face with his hands, he stood for some moments 
over the body in stolid and sickening horror. Soon, 
howevoi-, his strong antipathy to scenes of bloodshed 
and violence impelled him to rush, with headlong 
precipitation, from the fatal spot. Leaving his 
knife in the wound, he darted forward through the 
wood, and fortunately* without meeting any one 
within or near it. When he reached tlie high-road, 
the darkness had so much increased as to render Ms 
features undistinguishable to the passengers, and, 
running towards the city, he soon reached the pub¬ 
lic promenade without the barriers, where he threw 
himself upon a bench, exhausted with terror and 
fatigue. Looking fearfully around him through the 
darkness, he endeavoured to collect his reasoning 
faculties, and immediately the recollection that ho 
had left his knife in the throat of the murdered 
ofiBcer flashed upon him. With this fatal weapon 
were connected many old associations, which now 
crowded with sickening potency upon his memory. 
Again he saw the sarcastic grin with wliich his 
friend had said, “ What we most carefully shun, is 
most likely to befall us.” And would not the re¬ 
markable knife of Bartholdy too probably verify the 
malignant prophecy of its ornier ? Forgetful of tlie 
improbability that any one had seen in his posses- 
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sion a knife which, before that evening, ho had 
never used, his senses yielded to an irresistible con¬ 
viction, that this instrument of another’s guilt would 
betray and lead him to the scaffold. Immediate 
flight was the only resource which presented itself 
to his bewildered judgment; and, rising from the 
bench, he hastened to his lodgings, to complete his 
preparations for departure the following morning. 
After a sleepless night, during which he started at 
every sound with apprehension of a nocturnal visit 
from the police, he proceeded at daybreak, with a 
heavy heart, to the post-house, where, observing a 
carrier’s waggon on the point of departure for Nor¬ 
mandy, he availed himself of the opportunity to 
facilitate his escape, by putting a few essentials into 
a cloak-bag, and forwarding his heavy trunk by the 
earner. After some delay, of which every moment 
appeared an age, the diligence departed; and when 
tire church-towers were lost in distance, the goading 
terrors of the unhappy fugitive yielded for a time 
lo feelings of comparative security. His apprehen¬ 
sions, however, were renewed by every rising cloud 
of dust behind the diligence, and by every equestrian 
who followed and passed the vehicle. In vain did 
ho endeavour to console himself with the conscious¬ 
ness that he was innocent, and under the protection 
of a just and merciful Providence. The judicial 
murder of Galas, and of other innocent sufferers, 
detailed in tlie Causes Cilibres of Pitaval, were ever 
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present to Ms fevered fancy; and when he closed 
his eyes an^ assumed the semblance of sleep, to 
avoid the conversation of his fellow-travellers, his 
imagination conjured up the staring orbs and Satanic 
smile of Bartholdy, who pointed at Mm jeeringly, 
and exclaimed, “In vain you seek to shun your 
destiny! In France, the innocent and the guilty 
bleed alike upon the scaffold.” And theti he 
shouted in the ear of Florian, “ Why did you part 
with the knife I confided to you ? Why provoke 
me to become your evil genius ? ” Or, with a 
hoarse and fiendish laugh, he seemed to whisper to 
the shrinking fugitive—“ You are a doomed man, 
Florian I doomed to the scaffold! ” 

Thus busily did the frenzied fancy of the unhappy 
youth call up a succession of imaginary terrors, 
until at dusk the diligence stopped at a solitaiy inn, 
and Florian heard, with new alarm, that here the 
passengers were to remain the night. “ And here,” 
thought the timid fugitive, “I shall certainly bo 
overtaken and arrested by the gens-d’armes.” A 
traveller, who arrived soon after the diligence, and 
supped with the passengers, afforded him, however, 
another chance of escape. This man was lament¬ 
ing that, at a neighbouring fair, he had not been 
able to sell an excellent horse, and Florian, watch¬ 
ing Ms opportunity, concluded the purchase with 
little bargaining. Pleading the necessity of going 
forward on urgent business, he mounted Ms pur- 
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chase, and quitted the inn-yard, witli a heart light¬ 
ened by the certainty tliat ho should'gain a night 
upon his pursuers. At that time France was at 
peace both abroad and at home; passports were not 
essential to the native traveller; and Florian, turn¬ 
ing down the first cross-road, proceeded rapidly all 
night, and the four following days; pausing oc¬ 
casionally to refresh his wearied steed, changing 
his name whenever ho was required to declare it, 
and observing a zigzag direction to blind his pur¬ 
suers. On the fifth morning he found himself in a 
fertile district of central Fi-ance; and, considering 
himself safe from all immediate danger, he pursued 
his journey more leisurely between the vine-covered 
and gently-swelling hills, mitil the noonday heat 
and dusty road made him sensibly feel the want of 
refreshment. Wliile gazing around him for some 
hamlet or cottage to pause at, his attention was 
caught by sounds of lamentation at no great disr 
tance, and a sudden turn in the road revealed to 
him a prostrate mule, vainly endeavouring to regain 
his legs, one of which was broken. A tall boy, in 
peasant garb, was scratching his head in rustic em- 
ban-assment at this dilemma, and near him stood a 
young and very lovely woman, wringing her hands 
in perplexity, and lamenting over the unfortunate 
mule, a remarkably fine animal, and caparisoned 
with a completeness wliich indicated the easy cir¬ 
cumstances of his owner. Florian immediately 
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Stopped his horse, and, with his wonted kindness, 
dismounted to offer his assistance. The young 
woman said nothing as he approached, but her 
Iieautiful dark eyes appealed to him for aid and 
counsel with an eloquence which reached his heart 
in a moment. Examining the mule, he said, after 
some consideration, “ There is no hope for the poor 
animal; and the most humane expedient will be to 
shoot him as soon as possible. Your side-saddle 
can be strapped on my horse, which shall con¬ 
vey you to the next village, or as much farther 
as you like, if you have no objection to the convey¬ 
ance.” 

Expressing her thanks with engaging frankness 
and cordiality, the fair traveller told him that she 
was returning from a visit to some relations, and 
that she was still four leagues from her father’s 
house. She would gladly, she Said, avail herself of 
his kind offer, but insisted that her servant should 
not kill her favourite mule until she was out of 
sight and hearing. Then turning briskly towards 
Florian, she told him that she was ready to pro¬ 
ceed, but objected to the exchange of saddles; and, 
as she was accustomed to ride on a pillion, would 
rather sit behind him as well as she could, than 
give him the trouble of walking four leagues. 
Finding all opposition fruitless, Florian remounted; 
and, with the assistance of her servant, the fair 
unknown was soon seated behind him. Blushing 
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and laughing at the necessity, she put an arm 
around his waist to support herself, and then 
begged him to proceed without delay, as she was 
anxious to reach home before night. 

Conversing as they journeyed onward, their com¬ 
munications became every moment more cordial 
and interesting; and as Florian felt the warm hand 
of his lovely companion near his heart, ho began to 
feel a soothing sense of gratification, which cheered 
and elevated liis perturbed spirits. He had never 
before found himself in such near and agreeable 
relation to a beautiful and lively woman; and 
whenever ho turned his head to speak or listen, ho 
found the finest black eyes, and the most lovely 
mouth he had ever seen, within a few inches of his 
own. So potent, indeed, was the charm of her look 
and language, that he forgot, for a time, the timid 
graces and loss sparkling beauty of her ho had lost 
for over, and was insensibly beguiled of all his fears 
and soiTows as he listened to the lively sallies of 
this laughter-loving fair one. Meanwhile they had 
quitted the cross-road in which ho had discovered 
her, and pursued, by her direction, tlie great road 
from Paris towards eastern France. Hero, how¬ 
ever, he remarked, with surprise, tliat she invari¬ 
ably drew the large hood of her cloak over her face 
when any travellers passed them ; and his surprise 
was converted into uneasiness and suspicion, when, 
after commencing the last league of their journey. 
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bIio drew the hood entirely over her face; and her 
conversation, before so animated and flowing, was 
succeeded by total silence, or by replies so brief 
and disjointed as to indicate that her thoughts 
wore intensely preoccupied. 

The sun had reached the horizon when they 
arrived within a short half-league of the town be¬ 
fore them, and here she suddenly asked her con¬ 
ductor whether he intended to travel farther before 
morning. Florian, hoping to obtain some clue to 
her name and residence, replied that he was undn- 
temined; on which she advised him to give a 
night’s rest to his jaded horse, and strongly recom¬ 
mended to him an hotel„tlio name and situation of 
which she minutely described. Ho promised to 
comply with her recommendations; and immedi¬ 
ately, by a prompt and vigorous eflbrt, she threw 
herself from the horse to the ground. Hastily 
arranging her disordered travelling-dress, she ap¬ 
proached him, clasped his hand in both her own, 
and thanked him, in bnef but fervent terms, for the 
important service he had rendered her. “And 
now,” added she, in visible embarrassment, as she 
raised her hood, and looked fearfully around, “ I 
have another favour to request. My father would 
not approve of your accompanying me homo, nor 
must the towrr gossips see me at this hour with a 
young man and a stranger: you will, therefore, 
obhgo me by resting ymu- horse here for half an 
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hour, that I may reach the town before you. Will 
you do me this favour?” she repeated, \vith a 
pleading look. “Most certainly I will,” replied 
the good-natured but disappointed Floiian. “Fare¬ 
well, then," she cordially rejoined, “ and may 
Heaven reward your kindness! ” 

Bounding forward with a light and rapid stop, 
she soon disappeared round a sharp angle in the 
road, occasioned by a sudden bend of the adjacent 
river. Florian, dismounting to relievo his horse, 
gazed admiringly upon her elastic step and well- 
turned figure, until she was out of sight. He re¬ 
collected, with a sigh of regret, the sprightly graces 
and artless intelligence o( her conversation; again 
the sense of his desolate and perilous condition 
smote him ; ho felt himself more than ever forlorn 
and unhappy, and reproached himself for the help- 
loss baslifulness which had prevented him from 
inquiring more urgently the name and residence 
of this charming stranger. While thus i)ainfully 
musing, the time she had prescribed elapsed; and 
Florian, remounting, let the bridle fall upon the 
neck of the exhausted atiimal, which paced towards 
the town as deliberately as the unknownfair one could 
have wished. At a short distance from the town- 
gate the high-road passed under an archway, compos¬ 
ing part of a detached house of Gothic and ancient 
structure ; and on the town side of the arch was a 
toll-bar, at which a boy was stationed, who held out 
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liis Iiat to Florian, and demanded lialf a sons. “ For 
wliat?” asked Florian. 

“A long-established toll, sir,” said the boy; 
“ and if you have a compassionate heart, yon will 
give another half-sous to the condemned criminals,” 
he continued, as he pointed to an iron box, placed 
near the house door, under a figure of the Virgin. 
Shuddering at the words, Florian tlrrew some co 2 r- 
per coins into the box; and, as lio hastened for¬ 
ward, endeavoured to banish the painful association 
of ideas, by fixing his thoughts upon the mysterious 
fair one. Suspecting, from the pressing manner in 
which she had recommended a particular hotel to 
his preference) that, if ho went there, ho might 
possibly see or hear from her in the morning, ho 
proceeded to the Henri Quatro, which pioved to be 
an hotel of third-rato importance, but well suited 
to his limited means, and recommending itself by 
an air of cleanliness and comfort. The evenings at 
this season were cool; and as it would have re¬ 
quired some time to heat the parlour, the landlord 
proposed to him to sit down and take some refresh¬ 
ment in his well-warmed kitchen. Florian com¬ 
plied with this invitation, but pot without some 
apprehension of the presence of strangers ; and, 
stepping into the kitchen, was relieved by the dis¬ 
covery that it was occujued only by servants, who 
were too busily engaged in preparing supper to 
take notice of him. 

3 R 
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Siting down in a comer near tlie iiro, the com¬ 
bined effects of a genial warmth and excessive 
fatigne threw him into a sound sleep, which lasted 
several hours, and would have continued much 
longer, had he not been roused hy the landlord, 
who told him that his supper had been ready some 
time, but that he had been unwilling to disturb a 
slumber so profound. In fact, the repose of the 
unfortunate fugitive had not, during the five pre¬ 
ceding nights, been so continuous and refreshing, 
so free from painful and menacing visions. Eising 
drowsily from his chair, ho followed the landlord 
to a table, where a roasted capon and a glass jug of 
bright wine waited his arrival. The servants had all 
retired for the night,—the landlord quitted the 
Idtchen, and Florian, busily engaged in dissecting 
the fowl, thought himself the sole tenant of the spa¬ 
cious apartment, when, looking accidentally towards 
the fire, ho saw with surprise that the chair he had 
just quitted was occupied. Looking more intently, 
he distinguished a short man of more than middle 
age, whose square and sturdy figure w'as partially 
concealed by a capacious mantle. His hair was 
grey, his forehead seamed with broad wrinkles, and 
Ids bushy brows beetled over a set of features stem 
and massive as if cast in iron. His eyes were small 
and deep-set, but of a lustrous black; and Florian 
observed with dismay that they were fixed upon 
his countenance with a look of searching scrutiny. 
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It was near midnight, and in the deep silence which 
reigned through the house, this motionless attitude, 
and marble fixedness of look, gave to the stranger’s 
appearance a character so appalling, that, had he 
not broken the spell by stooping to light his pipe, 
the excited Florian would ere long have thought 
him an unearthly object. The stranger now quitted 
his seat by the firo, took from a table near him a 
jug of wine, and approached the wondering Florian. 
“ With your leave, my good sir,” ho began, “ I will 
take a chair by your table. A little friendly gossip 
is the best of all seasoning to a glass of wine.” 

Witlxout waiting for a reply, the old man seated 
himself directly opposite to Florian, and again 
fixed a scrutinising gaze upon his countenance. 
The conscious fugitive, who felt a growing and un¬ 
accountable dread of this singular intruder, mut¬ 
tered a brief assent, and continued to pat his supper 
in silent but obvious embarrassment; stealing now 
and then a timid look at the stranger, but hastily 
withdrawing his furtive glances as he felt the 
beams of the old man’s small and vivid eyes pene¬ 
trating his very souL He observed that the features 
of his tormentor were cast in a vulgar mould, but 
his gaze was widely different from that of clownish 
curiosity, and there was in his deportment a stern 
and steady self-possession, which suggested to the 
alarmed Florian a suspicion that he was an agent 
of the police, who had probably tracked him through 
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the crOBS-roadH ho had traversed in his flight from 
D. The rich colour of his checks turned to an 
ashy paleness at this appalling conjecture; and, 
leaving his supper unfinished, ho rose abmi^tly 
from the table to quit the room, when the old man, 
starting suddenly from his chair, seized the shaking 
hand of Florian, and, looking cautiously around 
him, said in subdued but impressive tones—“ It is 
not accident, young man, which brings us together 
at this hour. I came in while you wore asleep, and 
begged the landlord would not awaken you, that I 
might say a few words to you in confidence, after 
the servants had gone to bed.” 

“Tome?” exclaimed Florian, in anxious wonder. 

“ Hush! ” said the old man, again looking round 
the kitchen. “ My object is to give you a friendly 
Avamiiig; for, if I am not for the first time mis¬ 
taken in these matters, you are menaced witli a 
formidable danger.” 

“ Danger?” repeated the pallid Florian, in a 
voice scarcely audible. 

“ And have you not good reason to expect this 
danger?” continued the stranger. “Your sudden 
paleness tells mo tliat you know it. I am an old 
man, and my life has been a rough pilgrimage, but 
I have still a warm heart, and can make large allow¬ 
ances for the headlong impetuosities which too 
often plunge a young man into crime. You may 
safely trust one,” he continued, placing his hand 
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upon his heart, “ in whose bosom the confessions of 
many hapless fugitives repose, and will repose, so 
long as life beats in my pnlsos. I betray no man who 
confides in me, were he stained oven with llood.” 

Pausing a little, he fixed a keenly searching look 
upon the shrinking youth, and then whispered in 
liis oar—“ Young man 1 you have a murder on your 
conscience!" 

For a moment the apprehensions of Florian 
yielded to a lofty sense of indignation at this 
groundless charge. “It is false, old man!” he 
exclaimed with energy. “ I swear by the just God 
who searches aU hearts, that I am not conscious of 
any crime.” 

“ I shall rejoice to learn that I am mistaken,” 
replied the old man, with evident gratification, as 
again ho fixed his searching orbs upon the indig¬ 
nant Florian. “ If you are innocent, it will bo all 
the bettor for both of us; but,” he continued, after 
a hasty look around him, “the danger I alluded to 
still hangs over your head. I trust, however, that 
with God’s help I shall bo able to shield you 
from it.” 

Florian, too much alarmed to reply, looked at 
him doubtingly. “ I will deal candidly with you,” 
resumed the old man, after a pause of reflection. 
“ When you rode by my house tliis evening ”- 

“Who and what are you?” exclaimed Florian, 
in new astonishment. 
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“Have a littlo patience, young man!” replied 
the stranger, while his iron features relaxed into a 
good-natured smile. “Do you recollect the tall 
archway under an old house whore a toll of half a 
sous was demanded from you? That house is 
mine; and I was sitting by the window as you 
throw an alms into the box for the eondemned* 
criminals. Had you then looked upward, you would 
have seen a naked sword and a bright axe sus¬ 
pended over your head.” 

At these words Florian shuddered, and involun¬ 
tarily retreated some paces from his companion. 
“ I see by your flinching,” sternly resumed the old 
man, “ that you guess who is before you. You are 
right, young man 1 I am the town executioner, but 
an honest man withal, and well inclined 1o render 
you essential service. Now, mark me I When you 
stopped beneath the broad blade, it quivered, and 
jarred against the axo. Whoever is thus greeted 
by the headsman's sword is inevitably doomed to 
come in contact with it. I heard the boding jar, 
which eveiy executioner in France well knows how 
to interpret, and I immediately determined to follow 
and to warn you.” 

The unhappy youth, who had listened in dis¬ 
heartening emotion to this strange commtinication, 
now yielded to a sense of ungovernable terror. 
Covering with both his hands his pallid face, he 
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exclaimed, in nameless agony—“ 0 God ! in thy 
infinite mercy, save me! ” 

“Hah I ” ejaculated the headsman sternly, “ have 
I then roused your sleeping conscience ? However, 
whether you conclude to open or to shut your heart, 
is now inmiateiial. In cither case, I will never 
betray you—for accusation and judgment belong 
not to my office. Profit, therefore, as you best may, 
by my well-intended warning. Alas I alas I ” he 
muttered between his closed teeth, “ that one so 
young should dij) his hands in blood 1” 

“ By all that is sacred!” exclaimed Florian, with 
trembling eagerness, “ I am innocent of murder, 
and incapable of falseliood; and yet so disastrous 
is my destiny, that I am beset with peril and suspi¬ 
cion. You are an utter stranger to me, but you 
appear to have benevolence and worldly wisdom. 
Listen to my tale, and then in mercy give me aid 
and counsel.” 

Ho now unfolded to the executioner the extra- 
ordinaiy chain of circumstances which had com¬ 
pelled liim to seek security in flight, and told his 
tale of trials with an artless and single-hearted 
simplicity of language, look, and gesture, which car¬ 
ried with it irresistible conviction of liis innocence. 
The rigid features of the headsman gradually re¬ 
laxed, as he listened, into a cheerful and even cordial 
expression; then warmly grasping the hand of Flo- 
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nan as lie concluded, he said, “Well! well! I see 
how it is. In my profession we learn how to read 
human nature. When I watched your slumber, I 
thought your sleep looked veiy like the sleep of in¬ 
nocence ; and now I believe from my soul that you 
are as guiltless of this murder as I am. With God's 
help I will yet save you from this peril; and, indeed, 
had you killed your rival in sudden quarrel, I would 
have done as much for you, for I well know that 
sudden wrath has made many a good man blood- 
guilty. There was certainly some danger of your 
being implicated by the singular circumstances you 
have detailed; but the real and formidable peril 
has grown out of yoxn flight. That was a blunder, 
young man I but I see no reason to despair. 'Tis 
true, the broad blade has denounced you, and my 
grandfather and father, as well as myself, have 
traced criminals by its guidance ; but 1 know that 
the sword will speak alike to its master and its 
victim. You‘have yet to learn, young man, tliat 
in this life every man is either an anvil or a hammer, 
a tool or a victim ; and that he who boldly. grasj)8 
the blade will never bo its victim. Briefly, then, I 
feel a regard for you. I have no sons, but I have 
a young and lovely daughter. Marry her, and I 
will adopt you as my successor. You will then 
fulfil your destiny by coming in contact with the 
sword; and, if you clutch it firmly, I will jdedge 
myself that you never die by it.” 
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At this strange proposal Florian started on his 
feet with indignant abhorrence. “ Ilold I ” contin- 
nod the headsman coolly. “ Why hurry your de¬ 
cision ? The night is long, and favourable to re¬ 
flection. Bestow a full and fair consideration upon 
my proposal, and recollect that your neck is in 
j)eril; that all your prospects in life arc blasted; 
and that my ofl'or of a safe asylum, and a competent 
support, can alone preserve you from despair and 
(Jcstruction. The sword has sent you a helper in 
the hom- of need, and if you reject the friendly 
warning, you will soon discover that the conscious¬ 
ness of innocence will not protect a blushing and 
iixesolute fugitive from the proverbial ubiquity and 
prompt severity of the French police.” 

The Iicadsman now emptied his glass, and with 
a friendly nod left the kitchen. Soon after his de¬ 
parture the landlord appeared with a night-lamp, 
and conducted Florian to his apartment. Without 
undressing, the bewildered youth extinguished his 
lamp, and throw himself on the bod, hoping that 
the darkness w'ould accelerate the approach of sleep, 
and of that oblivion which in his happier days had 
always accompanied it. Vain, however, for some 
hours, was every attempt to lull his senses into 
forgetfulnoss. The revolting proposal of the old 
man haunted him incessantly. 

“ I become an ”-he muttered indignantly, 

but could never utter the hateful word. The 
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Blirinking diflBdenoe whicli had been a fertile source 
of difiBculty to him through life, had been increased 
tenfold by his recent calamities; he was conscious 
even to agony of his total inability to contend witli 
the consequences of his imprudent and cowardly 
flight; but from such means of escape he recoiled 
with unutterable loathing. Ho felt that he should 
never have resolution to grasp the sword which was 
to save him from being numbered with its victims, 
and yet his invincible abhorrence of this alternative 
failed to rouse in him the moral courage which 
would have promptly rescued him from the toils of 
the cunning headsman. The broken slumber into 
which ho fell before morning was haunted by bod¬ 
ing forms and tragic incidents. The sword, tho 
axe, the scaflbld, and the rack, flitted around him in 
quick procession, and seemed to close every ave¬ 
nue to escape. He awoke from these visions of 
hon-or at daybreak, and left his bed as wearied in 
body, and as irresolute in mind, as when he entered 
it. Dreading alike a renewal of the executioner’s 
proposal, and tho risk of being arrested and tried 
for murder, he saw no alternative but flight—im¬ 
mediate flight beyond the bounds of France. While 
pondering over the best means of accomplishing 
this now settled purpose, the tin weathercock upon 
the roof of his bedroom creaked in the morning 
breeze. Florian, to whose excited fancy the heads¬ 
man’s sword was ever present, thought ho heard it 
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jur against the axe, and started in sudden terror. 
“Whither shall I fly?” he exclaimed, as tears of 
agony rolled down his cheeks—“ where find a re¬ 
fuge from the sword of justice ? Alas I my doom 
is fixed and unalterable. Anvil or hammer I must 
be, and I have not courage to become either.” 

Again the weatliercock creaked above him, and 
more intelligibly than before. Florian, discovering 
the simple cause of his terrors, rallied his drooping 
spirits, and hastened down-stairs to order his horse, 
that ho might leave the hotel and the town before 
the promised visit of the fearful headsman. Not¬ 
withstanding his urgency, he found his departure 
unaccountably delayed. The servants were not 
visible, and the landlord, insisting that ho should 
take a warm breakfast before his deparfure, was so 
dilatory in preparing it, that a full hour elapsed 
before Florian rode out of the stable-yard. His 
officious host then persisted in sending a boy to 
show him the nearest way to the town gate ; and 
the impatient traveller, who would gladly have de¬ 
clined the offer, found himself obliged to submit. 
His guide accompanied him to the extremity of the 
small suburb beyond the eastern gate, and quitted 
him; while Florian, whose ever-ready apprehensions 
had been roused by the tenacious civility of the 
landlord, rode slowly forward, looking around occa¬ 
sionally at his returning guide, and determining to 
take the first cross-road ho could find. A little 
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farther ho discovered the entrance of a narrow lane, 
shaded by a double row of lofty chestnuts; and as 
he turned towards it his horse’s head, he saw the 
old man, whose promised visit ho was endeavouring 
to escape, issuing from the lane on horseback. “ I 
guessed as much,” said the headsman, smiling, as 
he rode up to the startled fugitive. “ I knew you 
would *try-to escape me, but I cannot consent that 
you should thus run headlong into certain destruc¬ 
tion. You have neither sanguine hopes nor a fixed 
purpose to support you, and you want firmness to 
answer with discretion the tiying questions which 
will everywhere assail you. "fou are silent—you 
feel the full extent of your danger—why not then 
embrace the certain protection I offer you ? Fear 
not that I shall cither repeat or allude to my last 
night’s proposal. My sole object is your immediate 
protection at this critical jroriod, when you are 
doubtless tracked in all directions by the blood¬ 
hounds of the j>olicc. At the frontiers you will 
inevitably be stopped and identified; but under my 
roof you will bo safe from all pursuit and suspicion. 
I live secluded from the world; I have no -vdsitors; 
and your presence will not bo suspected by any 
one. In a few weeks the heat of pursuit will abate, 
and you may then take yoiu departure with re¬ 
newed courage and confidence.” 

“ Courage and confidepce I ” repeated to himself 
the timid Florian; “ would Heaven I had either 1 ” 
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Tho good sense, Lowevor, of the old man’s advice 
was so obvious, that ho determined to avail himself 
of so kind an offer. Gratefully pressing his hand, 
he dismissed all doubts of his sincerity, and said, 
“ I will accompany you; and may God reward your 
bonovolonco, for I cannot.” 

“We must return by the road I came,” said tho 
headsman, turning his horse. “ It will take us out¬ 
side the town to my house ; and, at this hour, wo 
shall arrive there unperceivcd. Your landlord, who 
is under obligations to me, sent you this road at 
my request. He supposes that you are my distant 
relative, and that, unwilling to appear in public 
witli an executioner, you had made an appoint¬ 
ment with me for this early hour on your way 
homeward.” 

After a ride of lialf an hour through the shady 
lanes which skirted tho ramparts, they reached tho 
back cntrfinco of tho Gothic building before men¬ 
tioned, and Florian entered this singular sanctuary 
with emotions not easily described. Tho old heads¬ 
man was in high si^irits ; and the blunt but genuine 
kindness and cordiality of his manners soon re¬ 
moved from tho mind of his guest every lurking 
suspicion that some treachery was intended. Tho 
table was promjrtly covered with an excellent break¬ 
fast, and the old man sent a message to his daugh¬ 
ter, requesting that she would bring a bottle of the 
best wine in the cellar. 
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Florian fixed liis eyes upon tlio door in shrinking 
anticipation. He suspected new attempts to en¬ 
snare him to the headsman's purpose; and notwith¬ 
standing his firm determination to resist them, he 
recoiled with fastidious disgust from the possible 
necessity of contending with the meritricious ad¬ 
vances of a bold and reckless female, whose limited 
opportunities of marriage would impel her to lure 
him by any means to her father’s object. How 
widely different were his emotions when the door 
opened, and his lovely travelling-companion, whom, 
in the terrors of the past night, he had forgotten, 
entered, in blushing embarrassment, with the bottle 
of wine. In a tumult of mingled apprehension and 
delight, he started from his chair, but the cordial 
greeting he intended was checked by a significant 
wink from the lively fair one as she passed behind 
her father to the table. It was obvious to Florian 
that she wished to conceal their previous acquaint¬ 
ance, and with a silent bow he resumed his seat, 
while the smiling maid, whom her father introduced 
to his guest by the name of Madelon, took a chair 
between them, and the conversation soon became 
general and exliilarating. 

The continued fever of apprehension which had 
almost unhinged the reason of the timid Florian, 
now rapidly subsided. The cordial hospitality of 
the old headsman soon made him feel at home in an 
abode which he had once contemplated with horror 
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and disgust; while the artless attentions and fas¬ 
cinating vivacity of tho pretty Madelon soon wovo 
around him a magic spell, and invested the Gothic 
chambers of her father’s antique mansion with all 
the splendours of Aladdin’s palace. 

Motherless from the age of fourteen, and secluded 
by her father’s vocation from all society save occa¬ 
sional intcrcourso with relatives of the same de¬ 
graded caste, tho headsman’s daughter had been 
early accustomed to rely upon her own resources. 

Most of her leisure hours had been devoted to a 
comprehensive course of historical reading, from 
which her unpolished but strong-minded father con¬ 
ceived that she ■would derive not only amusement 
and instruction, but that sustaining fortitude so 
essential to tho station in which her lot was cast. 
Thus her innocent and active mind, untainted by 
the licentiousness and infidelity of French romance, 
acquired concentration and strength; the study of 
sacred and profane history induced habits of salu¬ 
tary reflection, and her character gradually devel¬ 
oped a masculine yet unpretending energy, which 
admirably fitted her to become the helpmate of a 
man so timid and indecisive as Florian. Her mother 
was a Parisian, of good manners and education, but 
an orphan and defenceless. Persecuted by a licen¬ 
tious nobleman, who, in revenge for her firm rejec¬ 
tion of his dishonourable addresses, had accused 
her of theft, she had effected her escape from tlie 
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chateau in which she resided as governess to his 
daughters, to the same town in which Florian had 
been discovered by the headsman. Circumstances 
somewhat similar, but not essential to my narra¬ 
tive, had induced her to accept a temporary asylum 
in the house of the executioner, whose mother was 
then living; and hero, in a moment of despair at 
her destitute and hopeless condition, she accepted 
the often-tendered addresses of the enamoured 
headsman, and became his wife. The life of this 
amiable and accomplished woman was shortened 
by her calamities, and by a sense of degradation 
which she could never subdue. Secluded from all 
human society save that of an uncultivated hus¬ 
band, who but imperfectly understood her value, 
she loved her only child with more than a mother’s 
idolatry, and, while her strength pomitted, de¬ 
voted herself, with unceasing solicitude, to the for¬ 
mation of her mind, and to the regulation of her 
untamable vivacity. Thus hajjpily moulded in 
her early youth, and judiciously cultivated after her 
mother’s death, Madelon combined, with clear and 
vigorous perceptions, a degree of personal attrac¬ 
tion rarely seen in France, and no small portion of 
the feminine grace and fascination peculiar to well- 
educated Frenehwffmen, while to these advantages 
were suporadded eyes of radiant lustre, a voice rich 
■ in soft and musical inflections, and a smile of irre¬ 
sistible archness and witchery. Accustomed, from 
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her limited opportunities of observation, to regard 
men as collectively coarse and uncultivated, she 
had been immediately and powerfully attracted by 
the elegant person, the refined iind gentle manners, 
of Florian, during their four leagues’ journey; and 
to one who felt the value of knowledge, and eagerly 
sought to extend her means of pursuing it, there 
was, on farther acquaintance, a charm in Iiis com¬ 
prehensive attainments and in the classic elegance 
of his diction, which compensated for the unmanly 
timidity and morbid infirmity of purpose, so easily 
distinguishable in his character and conduct. 

In Florian, whose feelings were fortified by re¬ 
miniscences of a prior attachment, the progress of 
sentiment was slower, but not less certain in its 
tendency. His silent worship of Angeliquo had 
always boon accompanied by doubts and misgivings 
imiumorable. Ho thought her lost to him for ever; 
ho felt that all his prospects of professional ad¬ 
vancement were blighted by the disastrous incident 
at D., and his consequent llight; and insensibly he 
yielded to the charm of daily and hourly inter¬ 
course with the bowutching Madelon. The con¬ 
sciousness of her admiring prepossession, and of 
hie own superior attainments, gave to him, wdiile 
conversing wth her, a soothing self-possession, an 
expansion of thought and feeling, and a glowing 
facility of elocution, which ho had Jiever yet expe¬ 
rienced, and which proved a source of exquisite and 
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inexhaiastible gratification. Her unceasing sym¬ 
pathy and kindness, her flattering anticipation of 
his wishes, lulled the anguish of his recollections, 
and her spariding gaiety never failed to rouse his 
drooping spirits. Ho soon learned to estimate at 
its time value the rare combination of gentleness 
and energy which her character displayed; while 
her courageous self-possession and unfailing re¬ 
sources under eveiy difBculty, made him regard 
her as a woman gifted beyond her sex with those 
qualities in which ho felt himself most deficient. 
In short, feelings of deep and lasting attachment 
stole insensibly into the hearts of the youthful pair. 
Florian had surrendered all his sympathies to 
Madelon before he was conscious of the power she 
had gained over his happiness, and their mutual 
affection was betrayed and sealed by word and 
pledge before he reflected ui)on the inevitable con¬ 
sequences. Too soon, alas! he was awakened from 
this dream of bliss to a long reality of terror and 
anguish. The speU which bound him was broken, 
and the scene of enchantment was abruptly changed 
into a chaos of interminable dismay and anxiety. 

Some weeks after his arrival in this asylum, tlie 
headsman had advised him to prolong his stay until 
all danger of pursuit had subsided, and the fears of 
the fugitive soon gave way to cheering sensations 
of security and confidence. To lovers the present 
is evorytliiug; Florian forgot alike the trying past 
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and the menacing future; weeks and montlis flitted 
past unobserved by the youthful pair, while the 
crafty headsman, who had silently watched their 
growing intelligence, crowed in secret over the now 
certain success of his stratagem. 

Several mouths had tlius elapsed, and the old 
mail, after ascertaining from his daughter that the 
alfcctions and the honour of Florian were irredeem¬ 
ably plighted, took an opportunity to address him 
one moniing as soon as Madelou had quitted the 
breakfast-room. 

“ I think it is high time, young man,” he said, 
smiling, “ that you should proceed to business. 
Come along with uio into my workshop.” 

Florian looked at him in silent wonder, but un¬ 
hesitatingly followed liim into the capacious collars, 
where the old man unlocked a door which his guest 
had never before observed. Floiian entered with 
his conductor, but started back in dismay as he saw 
a number of executioner’s swords and axes hanging 
round the walls of a low vaulted room, in the centre 
of which several cabbage-heads were fixed with 
pegs upon an oblong block of wood. The heads¬ 
man took one of tho swords from the wall, di-ew it 
from tho scabbard, carefully wiped tho glittering 
blade, and then offered it to Florian. “ Now, my 
son,” he begun, “try your strength upon ^these 
cabbage-heads. It is easy work, and requires 
nothing but a steady hand.'” 
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“ Gracious heaven I you cannot be in'earnest! ” 
exclaimed Florian, retreating from him in deadly 
terror. 

“ Not in earnest ? ” rejoined the headsman, 
sternly ; “ I consider your compliance as a matter 
of course. You love my daughter—you have won 
lior affections—and surely, Florian, you are not the 
man to jday her false ! ” 

“God forbid!” exclaimed Floi'ian with honest 
fervour. “I dearly love her, and sock no haj)pier 
lot than to become her husband.” 

“ I (jffered her to you, my son ! ” said the othc'r 
with returning kindness ; “ but you did not like 
the conditions, and declined her. You have since, 
without my permission, sought and won her affec¬ 
tions, and you have no right to flinch fiom tho 
implied consequences. It is high time to come io 
a conclusion, and to apply youi-sclf in good faith 
to the only pursuit through which you can over 
obtain my Madelon.” 

“Tho only one?” timidly repeated Florian. “I 
have, ’tis true, abandoned for your daughter’s saki; 
tho world, and tho world’s prijudices; but I am 
young and industrious ; I iiossess valuable know¬ 
ledge, and surely I may find some employment 
which will maintain a wife and family. Do, my 
good/ather, relinquish this dreadful vocation”- 

“ And my daughter! ” exclaimed tho headsman, 
with loud and bitter emphasis. “What is to be- 
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como of her ? If even you could slep back wilhin 
tbo pale of society, she would for ever bo excluded. 
But you have neither moral courag-e nor animal 
bravery enougli for any worldly pursuit — your 
original station in society is irrecoverably gone— 
and if yoit attempt to leave this safe asylum, the 
sword of justice will face you at every turn. No, 
no, Blorian ! I love niy future son-in-law loo well 
to expose him to such imminent and deadly peril. 
There, road that paper! The contents will bring 
you to your souses.” 

With those words, which struck like a wintry 
chill into the heart of Floriaii, ho took an old news¬ 
paper from his pocket-book. The unhapi)y fugitive 
received it with a shaking hand, and read a judicial 
summons from the authorities of D., socking intelli¬ 
gence of a student, who had on !i certain day quit¬ 
ted the university by the diligence for Normandy, 
and unaccountably disappeared. His Christian and 
surname, with an accurate description of his dress 
and person, were appended. Glancing fearfully 
down the page, he distinguished some particulars 
of a mm-der; his sight grow dim with terror ; and 
after a vain attempt to read farther, he dropped the 
fatal document, and reeled back, breathless, and 
almost fainting, against the wall. 

“Ho is the very man 1 ” muttered the headsman, 
whose keen eye had been intently fixed upon him 
during the perusal. “I never asked your real 
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name, young man,” ho continued, “ but now I know 
it. Your terrors would betray it to a child. How 
then arc you, without fortitude to face the common 
evils of Ufo, and bearing in every feature a betrayer, 
to escape the giant-grasp of the French police? 
And had this calamity never befallen you, how could 
you gain a support in a world, which, by your own 
confession, you have ever found ungenial and repul¬ 
sive? Believe me, Florian! hero, and here only, 
will you find safety, support, and happiness.” 

“Happiness ? ” mournfully rcipcated Florian. 

“ Yes, happiness! ” rejoined the tempter. “You 
and Madolou love each other, and in every station, 
from the highest to t.lic lowest, love is the salt of 
life, the balm and cordial of existence. My office 
descends from generation to generation ; it insures 
to the holder not only a good house and landed 
property, but an income of no mean amount. Every 
traveller who passes my house pays mo a toll, be¬ 
cause fifty years since an inundation compelled the 
town to cut a high-road through my gi-andfathcr’s 
garden. Of all these benefits I shall bo deprived, 
when old and disabled, if my cliildren disdain to 
follow my vocation; and if Madelon were to marry 
within tho pale, of that society which regards her 
father with abhorrence, my house and vineyard 
would bo destroyed by the bigoted and furious popu¬ 
lace, and too probably my innocent child along with 
them. Have you the heart, Florian, to hazard her 
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destruction and your own, in preference, to an oflico 
essential to the existence of civil societj'-, and from 
wliicli tliat obedience to the laws, wliich is the first 
duty of a good citizen, removes all self-reproach ? 
With a duo sense of the importance of your official 
duties, you wUl find j'ourself sustained in the per¬ 
formance of tliem; and a practised hand will soon 
give you firmness enough to follow a vocation at¬ 
tended with no personal risk; but if you deterniiue 
to leave me, where will you find resolution to face 
tho perils which surround you ? and if you escape 
them, how are you to compete in tho race of life 
witli the daring and the fleet ? ” 

The a]>paUing alternatives hold out to Florian by 
the politic headsman, and the consciousness of his 
own inability either to escape tho police, or to steer 
his way successfully tlirough tho shoals and quick¬ 
sands of life, rendered him incapable of argument 
or reply. lie had for some months been cut off 
from all that freedom has to bestow—he had neither 
relations nor friends on whoso interposition he could 
firmly rely—he recollected with agony that every 
heart beyond tho limits of his present home was 
steeled against him—that every hand was ready to 
seize and betray him. Should bo quit this safe 
asylum, and even establish his innocence of tho im¬ 
puted murder, his ignorance of the world, and his 
invincible timidity and self-distrust, would make 
him the prey of any plausible knavery. Bewildered 
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and Btupified by contending emotions, his mind 
became palsied by despair, and his powers of resist¬ 
ance began to fail him. The headsman saw his 
advantage; but, satisfied with the impression lie 
had made upon ids hapless victim, he ceased to 
press any immediate decision, told him to consider 
of tlio luoposal, and went to his vineyard; while 
I’loriau, liastening to his Madelon, was assailed by 
all the witchery of sighs and tears; by looks, which 
alternately pleaded and ujibraidod; and by inspirit¬ 
ing and cogent arguments, which shamed him into 
teniiiorary resolution. Thus alternately intimidated 
by the deep tones and stern denunciations of tho 
father, encouraged by the specious reasonings of the 
daughter, or soothed by her resistless fascinations ; 
assured, too, by tho headsman, that for some years 
sentences of decapitation, with rare exceptions, had 
been commuted for th(> galleys, his power to contend 
with his tempter abandoned him: ho dropped, like 
tho fascinated bird, into the jaws of the serjjent; 
and, yielding to his destiny, he coinmcncod his 
training in a vocation from which every feeling in 
his nature, and every dictate of liis understanding, 
recoiled with abhorrence. 

It was no sacrifice, to one of his timid and fasti¬ 
dious habits, to abandon a world in which ho had 
ever found himself an alien, and which he now 
thought confederated to persecute and destroy him. 
He submitted in uncomplaining resignation to his 
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fate, and ero long found relief in tlio growing at- 
taclimont of the headsman and his danghior. His 
pme and affectionate heart, and the nndeviating 
rectitude of his principles and conduct, soon won 
the entire esteem of the old man, whose better feel¬ 
ings had not been blunted by his odieial duties; 
while the Hght-liearted and bewitcliing Madelon, 
who now loved almost to idolatry a man so incom¬ 
parably superior to any she had hitherto known, 
delighted to cheer his liours of sadness, and w'atch(>d 
his every wish with intense and unwearied solici¬ 
tude. Meanwhile, the old man had quietly .made 
every requisite preparation, and a month after the 
assent of Floriau to his irroposal, the lovei's were 
united. The official appointment of Floriau, as 
adopted successor to the headsman, took place some 
days before the marriage, and it was stipulated by 
the town authorities that, on the next ensuing con- 
dc.rnnatiou of a criminal to death, ho should ]irove 
on the scaffold his competency to succeed the execu¬ 
tioner. 

For many months after this appointment, every 
arrival of a criminal in the torvn prison struck terror 
into the heart of Florian. Happily, however, the 
assertion of the headsman that it W'a.s a growing 
jrracticc of the judicial authorities to substitute the 
galleys for decapitation, rvas verified by the fact, 
and Florian enjoyed several years of domestic hap¬ 
piness, disturbed only by apprehensions which ho 
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could never subdue, lliat sooner or later the evil bo 
so much dreaded would certainly befall him. Mean¬ 
while his beloved Madolon had made him the happy 
father of tlireo promising boys, and he began to ex- 
perienco a degree of tranquillity to which he bad 
long been a stranger; when, at a period in which 
tbc town-prison was untenantecl, the long-dreaded 
calamity burst upon his devoted head like a bolt of 
lightning from a cloudless sky. 

His father-in-law^ received one morning at break¬ 
fast an order from the town authorities to repair 
early on the following day to a city at ten leagues 
distance, and there to behead a criminal whose 
execution had been delayed by the illness and 
death of the resident headsman. At this unex¬ 
pected intelligence, the features of Floriaii were 
blanched with hoiTor, but the iron visage of tlio 
old executioner betrayed not the slightest emotion. 
Itegardless of his son-in-law’s terrors, he viewed 
this unexpected summons as a fortunate incident, 
and maintained that any unskilfulnoss in decapita¬ 
tion would bo of less importance at a distance than 
in his native town. He regarded also this brief 
summons as much more favourable to Florian's 
success than a longer foreknowledge, and urged in 
strong and decisive terms the necessity of submis¬ 
sion to the call of duty. The blood of Florian fj-ozo 
as he listened, but ho acquiesced, as usual, in timid 
silence. In the aftemoon he yielded to the old 
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man’s wish, that ho should give what, the headsman 
termed a master-proof of his shiU in the science of 
decapitation, and with cold sweat on his brow sev¬ 
ered a number of cabbage-heads to the satisfaction 
of his teacher. Meanwhile the sympathising but 
energetic Madelon prepared a palatable meal, and 
endeavoured, more successfully than her uncom¬ 
promising parent, to sustain and cheer the di ooping 
spirits of the husband she so entirely loved. She 
could not, however, always suppress her starting 
tears; and as the night approached, even the firm 
nature of the old headsman betrayed symptoms of 
growing anxiety, notwithstanding his endeavours 
to exhilarate himself by deep potations of his fa¬ 
vourite wine. 

After a night of wearying vigilance and internal 
conflict, the miserable Florian entered at da}’break 
the vehicle wliich awaited him and his father-in- 
law under the arched gateway. With a view to 
jmovont his trembling substitute from witnes.sing 
all the preparations for the approaching catastrophe, 
the old man so measured his progress as to enter 
the city a few minutes before the appointed houi', 
.and drove immediately to the scene of action, wdth- 
out pausing at the church, to attend, as customary', 
tlio mass then performing in presence of the crimi¬ 
nal. Soon after their arrival, the melancholy pro¬ 
cession approached, and Pierian, unable to face the 
criminal, turned hastily away, ascended the ladder 
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with unsteady steps, and concealed himself behind 
the massive person of the old headsman, as the 
victim of offended justice, with a firm and measured 
step, mounted the scalTold. The old man felt for 
his slninking son-in-law, but kept a stern eye upon 
him, in hopes to counteract the disabling effects of 
his rising agony. When, however, the decisive 
moment approached, he whispered to him encour¬ 
agingly—“Bo a man, Florian ! Beware of looking 
at the criminal before you strike; but when his 
head is lifted, look him boldly in the face, or the 
2)eople will doubt your courage.” 

Florian fixed on him a vacant stare, but these 
kindly-meant instructions reached not his inward 
car. The remembrance of the execution ho had 
witnessed vdth his friend Bartholdy had flashed upon 
him, and he recollected the taunting firediction— 
tliat he might himself bo condemned to the scaffold. 
His agony rose almost to suffocation ; ho compared 
his own destiny with that of the being whom he 
was about to de^uive of life, and ho felt that ho 
could not unwillingly have taken liis jdaco. At this 
moment his attention was caught by the admiring 
comments of the crowd uj)on the coumgeous bear¬ 
ing and firm unflinching features of th.o crimiu.al. 
Boused by these exclamations to a stinging con- 
Boiousuoss of his own unmardy timidity, he made a 
powerful effort, and rallied Ids ex^nring energies 
into temporary life and actiom The headsman now 
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approached him with tho broad axo, and whispered, 
“ Courage, my son I 'lis nolliing but a cabbage- 
head.” 

With a desperate effort, Floiian seized tho wea¬ 
pon, fixed his dim gaze upon the white nock of the 
criminal, and, guided more by long practice than 
by any estimate of place and distance, lie struck 
the death-stroke. Tho head fell U2>on tho liollow 
flooring of the scaffold with an aiijialling bounce, 
which petrified tho unfortunate executioner. Tlio 
consciousness thiit he had deprived a fellow-crea¬ 
ture of life now smote him with a withering j)ower, 
which for some moments dei)iivcd him of all voli¬ 
tion, and he stood in passive stupor, gazing wildly 
upon tho blood which streamed in torrents from tho 
headless trunk. Immediately, however, his father- 
in-law again approached him, with a whisiier. 
“ Admirably done, my sou! I give you joy ! But 
recollect my warning, and look boldly at your work, 
or the mob will hoot you as a craven headsman 
fi'om the Kcafl'old.” 

Tho old man \vas obliged to repeat his admoni¬ 
tion before it reached tho senses of his unconscious 
son-in-law. Long accustomed to yield urrresisting 
obedience, Florian slowly raised his eyes, at the mo¬ 
ment when tho executioner’s assistant, after showing 
the criminal's hetid to tho multitude, turned round 
and hold out to him the blooding and ghastly ob¬ 
ject.— Gracious Heaven! what were his feelings 
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wlien lie encountered a well-known face—wlien he 
saw the yellow pock-marked visage of Baitholdy, 
whose widely-opened milk-blue eyes were fixed 
upon him in the glassy, dim, and vacant stare of 
death 1 

Paralysed ivith sudden and overwhelming horror, 
he fell senseless into the arms of the headsman, 
who had watched tliis critical moment, and, with 
ready self-possession, loudly attributed to recent 
illness an incident so puzzling to the spectators. 
Ho succeeded ere long in rousing Florian to an 
imperfect sense of Ms critical situation, and, sup¬ 
porting his tottering frame, led him to the house of 
the deceased executioner. For an hour after their 
arrival, the unhappy youth sat mute and motionless 
—the living image of despair. Agony in Mm had 
passed its wildest paroxysm, and settled down into 
a blind and mechanical unconsciousness. The old 
man, who began to suspect some extraordinary rea¬ 
son for emotion so excessive, compelled him to swal¬ 
low several glasses of wine, and anxiously besought 
Mm to explain the cause of his impassioned deport¬ 
ment. It was long, however, before the disconsolate 
Florian regained the power of utterance. At length 
a burst of tears relieved Mm. “I know Mm!” 
he began, in a voice broken by convulsive sobs. 
“ He was once my friend. Oh, my father ! there 
is no hope for me I I am a doomed man—a mur¬ 
derer 1 Ho stands before me over, and demands my 
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blood in atonement for Ms destruction. How can I 
justify such guilt? I never know Ms crime—I 
cannot even fancy bim a criminal—but I well re¬ 
member that he loved and cherished me. Away, 
my father, if you love me, to the judges 1 I must 
know his crime, or the pangs I feci will never de¬ 
part from me.” 

The executioner, in whose stern and inflexible 
nature feelings of pity, and even of repentance, 
were now at work, hastened to obtain some infor¬ 
mation, and returned in half an hour, with indica¬ 
tions of anxiety and doubt too obvious to escape 
the unhappy Floriaii, who, with folded hands, ex¬ 
claimed, “For God-sake, father, tell me all—I must 
know it, sooner or later. Your anxiety prepares 
me for the worst. If you, a man of iron, are thus 
shaken”- 

“I? Nonsense!” retorted the old man, some¬ 
what disconcerted. “ The fellow was a notorious 
\'i]lain, and was executed for two murders.” 

Floiiau, relieved by this iutolhgcucc;, began to 
breathe more freelj’’, and gazed upon the headsman 
with looks which sought farther explanation. 

“ Florian,” continued the old man, fixing upon him 
his stem and searching look, “when you told me 
the tale of your calamities at D., did you teU me 
all ? Had you no reservations ?” 

“ None, father, by all I hold most sacred!” re-" 
phed Florian, wdtli emphatic camostucss. 
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“ One of Bartholdy’s crimes,” resumed the heads¬ 
man, “ was connected with yonr story. Ho is said 
to have slain the officer in whose murder you 
thought yourself implicated hy suspicious appear¬ 
ances.” 

HcV' exclaimed Florian, gasping with horror. 
“ No! by the Almighty God, ho did not slay him I 
I have beheaded an innocent man, and the remem¬ 
brance will cleave to me like a curse! ” 

“ Can you prove, that ho had no share in that 
murder?” now sternly demanded the headsman, 
whose suspicions had been roused by Florian’s 
aolmowledgment of fonner intimacy with I3ar- 
tholdy. 

“ I can swear to his innocence of that murder,” 
veliemently replied Florian, whoso energies rose 
with his excitement. “And the other crime?” 
ho eagtn-ly continued. “ In mercy, lather, tell me 
whom else ho is said to have murdered ?” 

“ Yourself!’’ said the old man, turning pale as he 
antieijratod the effect of this communication,—“if 
tho name inserted in the jifdicial summons from D. 
was really yours.” 

For some moments Florian gazed upon him in 
speechless despair—his eyes became fixed and 
glassy—his jaw dropped—and ho would have 
fallen from his chair, had not tho old man support¬ 
ed him. Tho headsman looked with anxious and 
growing perplexity upon his unfortunate victim. 
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“ After all,” lio muttered, “ lie is my diiugliter’s 
husband, and a good husband. T forced him to the 
task, and must, if pos.siblc, save him from the con¬ 
sequences.” 

By an abundant application of cold water to the 
face of Florian, he succeeded at length in restoring 
him to consciousness. The miserable youth opened 
his eyes, and, leaning on the old man’s shoulders, 
buret into a passion of tears. When in some mea¬ 
sure tranquillised, the headsman asked him sooth¬ 
ingly if he was sulllcicnlly collected to listen to 
him. 

“Yes, father, I am,” he replied, with an effort. 

“ Eecollect, then, my son,” continued the old 
man, “ that you are under the assured protection 
of tlic sword, and that j-ou may open your heart to 
me without fear of consequences. Say, then, in 
the first place, who are you?” 

“ I am no other, father,” answered Florian, with 
returning energy, “than I have already acknow¬ 
ledged to you; and I was tho early friend and 
school-fellow of tho man whose blood I have shed 
upon tho scaffold. But I must and will have clear 
proof of (Very crime imputed to Bartholdy,” he ex¬ 
claimed in wild emotion. “ Again I see his large 
dim eyes fixed on me in reproach ; and if you can¬ 
not give mo evidence that he deserved his fate, my 
remorse w'ill goad me on to suicide or madness.” 

It wars now evident to the old man that the sus- 

T 
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picions be bad founded oil Floriau’s acknowledged 
intimacy with Bartlioldy wore groundless. Kecol- 
locting, too, tbe undeviating trutb and lionesty of 
Floriau’s cbaracter, bo felt all tbe injustice of bis 
Busiiicions; and bis compassion for tbe tortured 
feelings of his son-in-law became actively excited. 
He clearly saw that nothing hut the truth, and tlie 
whole truth, would satisfy him; he determined, 
therefore, to call upon the criminal’s confessor; 
and, after prevailing upon the exhausted Florian to 
go to bed, ho -watched by him until he saw his 
wearied senses scaled up in sleep, and tlien de¬ 
parted in quest of farther inteUigonce. 

-After three hours of undisturbed repose, which 
restored, in some measure, tbe exhausted strength 
of Florian, he awoke, and saw his fatlier-in-law 
sitting by his bod, with a confident and cheerful 
composure of look, which spoke comfort to his 
wounded spirit. 

“ Florian,” he began, “ I have cheering news for 
you. I have seen the confessor of Bartholdy, a 
good old man, who feels for, and wishes to console 
you. lie has long knowii the habits and character 
of the criminal. Moio he would not say, but he 
will receive you this evening at his convent, and 
will not only impart to you the consolations of reli¬ 
gion, but reveal as much of the criminal’s previous 
life as the sacred obligations of a confessor will 
permit. Meanwhile, my son, you must rouse your- 
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self from tin’s stupor, and accompany me in a walk 
round tlio city ramparts.” 

After a restorative excursion, they repaired, at 
the appointed hour, to the Jesuit convent, and were 
immediately conducted to tho cell of the confessor, 
an aged and venerable priest, who gazed for some 
seconds in silent wmiider on the dejected Florian, 
and then, laying a hand upon his shoulder, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Gracious Heaven ! Florian, is it possible 
that I see you alive ? ” 

The startled youth raised his downcast eyes at 
ibis exclamation, and recognised in tho Jesuit be¬ 
fore hijn Ihe worthy superior of the school at which 
he had been educated, and tho same who bad con- 
gralidated him on tho disappearance of Bartholdy. 
This discovery imparted instant and unspeakable 
relief to tho harassed feelings of Florian. The years 
he had passed under the paternal care of this be¬ 
nevolent old man arose with heahug iTifluence in 
his memory, and losing, iri the sudden glow of filial 
regard and entire confidence, all his wonted timid¬ 
ity, he pouied his falo of misery and nmiorse into 
the sympathising ('ar of the good father, with the 
artless and irresistible eloquence of a mind pure 
fr om all offence. The confessor, who listened witli 
warm interest to his recital, forbore to interrupt 
its progress by questions. “ I rejoice to learn,” 
he afterwards replied, “that Bartholdy, although 
deojdy stained wdth crime, quitted this life with 
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less of guilt than lie was charged with on liis con¬ 
science. The details of his confession I cannot 
re.veal, without a breach of the sacred trust reposed 
in me. It is enough to state, that he was deeply 
criminal. Without reference, however, to his more 
recent transgressions, I can impart to you some 
particulars of his earlier life, and of his implication 
in tlio murder you have detailed, which will be suf¬ 
ficient to relieve your conscience, and reconcile you 
to the will of Him who, for wise purposes, made 
you the blind instrument of well-merited punish¬ 
ment. Know then, my son, that when Bartholdy 
was supposed by yourself and others to hacpe ab¬ 
sconded from the seminary, ho was a prisoner 
within its walls. Certain evidence had reached the 
presiding fathers, that this reckless youth was con¬ 
nected with a band of plundering incendiaries, who 
had for some months infested the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts. Odious alike to his teachers and school¬ 
fellows, repulsed by every one but you, and almost 
daily subjected to punishment or remonstrance, ho 
sought and found more congenial associates beyond 
our walls; and, with a view to raise money for the 
gratification of his vicious propensities, he con¬ 
trived to scale our gates at night, and took an 
active part in the plunder of several unprotected 
dwellings. At the same time, wo received a friendly 
intimation from the police, that he was implicated 
in a projected scheme to fire and plunder a neigh- 
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bouring chateau, and that tlie ensuing night was 
fixed upon for the perpetration of this atrocity. 
Upon inquiry it was discovered that Bartholdy had 
been out all night, and it was now feared that he 
had finally absconded. Happily, however, for the 
good name of the seminaiy, he returned soon after 
the arrival of this intelligence, and, as I now con¬ 
jecture, with a view to repossess himself of the 
knife ho had left in your custody. He was imme¬ 
diately secured and committed to close confine¬ 
ment, in the hope that his solitary reflections, aided 
by our admonitions, would have gradually wrought a 
salutary change in his character. This confinement, 
which was sanctioned by his relations, was prolonged 
three years without any beneficial result; and at ■ 
length, after many fruitless attempts, ho succjeedod 
in making his escape. Joining the scattered rem¬ 
nant of the band of villains dispersed by the pcdice, 
he soon became their leader in the contrivance and 
execution of atrocities which I must not reveal, but 
which I cannot recoUcct without a shudder. In 
cousequciico of high winds and clouds of dust, the 
public w'alk and grove beyond the gate of U. had 
been some days deserted by the inhabitants, and 
the body of the murdered officer was not discovered 
until the fourth morning after your depaiture from 
the university. A catastrophe so dreadful had not 
for many years occurred in that peaceful district: 
a proportionate degree of abhorrence was roused in 
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the public mind, and the excited people rushed in 
crowds to view the corpse, in which, by order of 
the police, the fatal knife was left as when first dis¬ 
covered; wliile secret agents mingled with the 
crowd, to watch the various emotions of the spec¬ 
tators. Guided by a retributive providence, Bar- 
tholdy, who had that morning amved in D., ap¬ 
proached the body, and gazed upon it with callous 
indifference, until the remarkable handle of his long- 
lost knife caught his eye. Starting at the well- 
remembered object, a deep flush darkened his yel¬ 
low visage, and immediately the police-officers 
darted forward and seized him. At first ho denied 
all knowledge of the knife, and, when again brought 
close to the body, ho gazed upon it with all his 
wonted hardihood; but when told to take the 
bloody weapon from the wound, ho grasjjed the 
handle with a shudder, drew it forth with sudden 
effort., and, as he gazed on the discoloured blade, 
his joints shook with ten’or, and the knife fell from 
his trembling hand. Superstition was over largely 
blended with the settled ferocity of Bartholdy’s 
character, and I now attribute this emotion to a 
fear that his destiny was in some way connected 
with this fatal weapon, which had already caused 
his long imprisonment, and would now too probably 
endanger his life. This ungovernable agitation 
confirmed the general suspicion excited by liis for¬ 
bidding and savage exterior. He was immediately 
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conveyed to the hotel of the police, and the knife 
was placed before him; but when again interro¬ 
gated, he long persisted ki denying all knowledge 
of it. When questioned, however, as to his name 
and occupation, and his object in the city of D., his 
embarrassment increased, his rcjjHes involved him 
in contradictions, and at length he admitted lhat 
he had seen the knife before, and in your posses¬ 
sion. This attempt to criminate you by implica¬ 
tion, failed, however, to point any suspicion against 
one whose unblemished life and character were so 
well known in the university. Your gentle and 
retiring habits, your shrinking aversion from scenes 
of strife and bloodshed, were recollected by many 
present: their indignation was loudly uttered, and 
a friend of yours exprossod his belief that you had 
quitted the city some days before the murder was 
committed. In short, this base and groundless in¬ 
sinuation of Bartholdy created an inquession highly 
disadvantageous to liirri. A few hours laler, intel¬ 
ligence arrived that the diligence in which you had 
left D. had been attacked by a band of robbers, 
while passing through a forest, the day after your 
dej^arture. Several of the passengers had been 
wounded; some killed; others had saved them¬ 
selves by flight; and, as you had disappeared, it 
was now conjectured that Bartholdy had murdered 
you, and taken from your person the knife with 
which he had afterwards stabbed the young man 
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in the grove. This presumptive evidence against 
liim was so much strcngtlicned by his sudden emo¬ 
tion at the sight of tlie-weapon, and by the appa¬ 
rent irrobability that the murder of the young officer 
had succeeded the robbery of the diligence, that the 
watch and money found upon the body failed to 
create any impression in his favour, as it was con¬ 
jectured, by the strongly excited people, tliat he 
had been alarmed by passing footsteps before he 
had succeeded in rifling his victim, lie was put 
into close confmement until fai'thcr evidence could 
be obtained; and, ere long, a letter arrived to your 
address from Normandy, stating the arrival of your 
trunk by the earner, and cxprcissing sui-prise at 
your non-appearance. A judicial summons, detail- 
ing your name and person, and citing you to ap¬ 
pear and give evidence against the suj) 2 rosod mur¬ 
derer, led to no discovery of your rotieat, and the 
evidence of your wounded fellow-travellers W'as 
obscure and contradictory. Meanwhile, however, 
several of the robbers who had attacked the dili¬ 
gence were captured by the gens-d'armes. "When 
confronted with Bai’tlioldy, their intelligence was 
sufficiently obvious, and ho at length confessed his 
co-operation in the murderous assault ujron the 
travellers; but stoutly denied that ho had either 
injured or even seen you amongst the passengers, 
and as tenaciously maintained his innocence of the 
murder committed in the grove. Your entire dis- 
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appearance however, his emotion on beholding tlio 
knife, and his admission tJiat he knew it, still oper¬ 
ated so strongly against him tliat he was tried and 
pronounced guilty of tlmee crimes, each of which 
was punishable with death. During the week suc¬ 
ceeding his trial, ho was supjilicd by a confederate 
with tools, which enabled him to escape and resume 
his predatory habits; nor was ho retaken until a 
mouth before his execution, while engaged in a 
robbery of singular boldness and atrocity. Ho was 
recognised as the hardened criminal who had escaped 
from confinement at D.; and as the authorities were 
apprehensive that no prison would lolig hold so 
expert and desperate a villain, an order was ob¬ 
tained from Paris for the immediate execution of 
tho sentence already passed upon him at D. Thus, 
although guilty of one only of tho three crimes for 
which he suflered, the forfeiture of ten lives would 
not have atoned for his multiidiod transgressions. 
From boyhood oven be had 2 )reyed upon society 
with the insatiable ferocity of a tiger; and you, my 
son, ought not to murmur at tho decree which made 
your early accpraintauce with him tho means of 
stopping his savage career, and your hand tho in¬ 
strument of retribution.” 

Tho concluding words of the venerable priest fell 
like healing balm upon tho wounded spirit of Flo- 
rian, who returned home an altered and a saddened, 
but a sustained and a devout man : deeply conscious 
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that the ways of Providence, however intricate, are 
just; and more resigned to a vocation, to which he 
now conceived that he had been for especial pur¬ 
poses appointed. He followed, too, tlie advice of 
the friendly priest, in leaving the public belief of 
his own death uncontradicted; and, as he had not 
actually witnessed the murder in the grove near 
D., he felt himself justified in withholding his evi¬ 
dence against an individual, of whose innocence 
there was a remote possibility. 

The mental agony of the unfortunate young 
headsman had been so acute, that a reaction upon 
his bodily health was inevitable. Symptoms of 
serious indisposition appeared the next da}"-, and 
were followed by a long and critical malady, which, 
however, eventually increased his domestic happi¬ 
ness, by unfolding in Ids Madelon nobler and higher 
attributes than he had yet discovered in her char¬ 
acter. No longer the giddy and laughter-loving 
Frenchwoman, she had, for some years, become a 
devoted wife and mother; but it was not until she 
saw her husband’s gentle spirit for ever blighted, 
and his life endangered for some weeks by a wasting 
fever, that she felt all his claims upon her, and 
bitterly reproached herself as the sole cause of hi.s 
heaviest calamities. During this long period of 
sickness, when all w'orldly objects were waning 
around this man of sorrows, she watched, and wept, 
and prayed over him with an untiring assiduity and 
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self-oblivion, which developed to the grateful Flo- 
rian all the unfathomable depths of woman’s love, 
and proved her consummate skill and patience in 
all the tender otiices and trying duties of a sick- 
chamber. Her health was undermined, and her fine 
eyes were dimmed for ever by long-continued vigil¬ 
ance ; but her assiduities were at length rewarded by. 
a favourable crisis; and when the patient sufferer 
was sufficiently restored to bear the disclosure, she 
kneeled to him in deep humiUty, and aclmowledged, 
what the reader has doubtless long conjectured, that 
she had, from an upper window, caused that ominous 
jarring of the sword and axe which induced her 
father to suspect and follow him, and which even¬ 
tually led to their marriage. 

Florian started in sudden indignation; but his 
gentle nature, and the hallowed influences of recent 
sickness and calamity, soon prevailed over his wrath. 
What could he say ? How could he chide the lovely 
and devoted woman, whose fraud had grown out of 
her affection for him I In an instant he forgot his 
own sorrows; and, as he listened to the mournful and 
beseeching accents of her who was the mother of 
his children, and had been unto him, in sickness 
and in health, a ministering angel, his anger melted 
into love. He had no words; but, like the father 
of the humbled prodigal, he had compassion, and 
fell upon her neck and kissed her, and forgave her 
entirely, and for ever. 
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Tlie old headsman survived these events several 
j'ears; and, while his strength continued equal to 
the effort, he spared his son-in-law from the trying 
duties of his office. After his death, however, his 
successor was compelled to encounter the dreadful 
task. For some time hcfore and after each execu¬ 
tion, sadness sat heavy on his soul, hut yielded 
gradually to the sustaining influence of fervent 
prayer, and to the caresses of his wife and children. 
In the intervening periods he regained comparative 
tranquillity, and devoted liimself unceasingly to the 
education of his boys, and to ihe labours of his field 
and vineyard. I have been told, however, that 
since the execution of Bartlioldy he was never seen 
to smile; and that, when gazing on the joyous 
sports of his unconscious children, his eyes would 
often fill with tears of son'owing anticipation. Thus 
many years elapsed: his boys have become men, 
and the recent training imil nomination of one of 
them as his successor, have renewed in the heart of 
the fond father all those bitter pangs which the 
soothing agency of time and occupation had lulled 
to comparative re^jose. 

******** 

Here the intoressting narrator paused. Towards 
the conelusion of liis recital his mournful voice had 
quivered with suppressed emotion; and, as ho 
finished, his eyes were clouded with tears. 

Ilis companions had listened to tliis affecting nar- 
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rative with a sympathy which, for some moments, 
subdued all power of utterance, and the silence 
which ensued was interrupted only hy involuntary 
and deep-drawn sighs. At length tlie Professor 
roused himself, and, prompted by a friendly wish to 
draw out a more explanatory conclusion, he put the 
leading question, “ ITad he, then, no alternative ? ” 
“You forget, my dear sir,” replied Julius, rallying 
with sudden effort, “that hy the French laws the 
son of an executioner miLst succeed his father, or see 
the family estate transferred to strangers. When 
the old headsman was near his end, his son-in-law 
pledged himself by oath to train a son as liis own 
successor. His eldest boy, w'ho blended with his 
fatlicr’s gentle manners some portion of his mother’s 
courage, evinced, from an early age, such determined 
antipathy to this vocation, that the appointment was 
transferred to the second son, who had inherited the 
masculine spirit and prompt decision of his mother. 
Unhappily, however, soon after his nomination, he 
died of a malignant fever. His soriowing mother, 
who had for some time observed symptoms of de¬ 
clining health in her husband, and was indescrib¬ 
ably solicitous to see him relieved from his official 
duties, prevailed upon her youngest son, in absence 
of her first-bom, to accept the appointment. But 
this youth, not then ninett^en, and in mind and per¬ 
son the counterpart of his timid father, was equally 
unsuited to this formidable calling. Well knowing. 
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however, that his refusal would deprive his parents 
of the home and the support so essential to their 
growing infirmities, he strung his nerves to the ap¬ 
palling tast, and, at the next execution, he mounted 
the scaffold as Ids father’s substitute. But, alas! 
at the decisive moment his strength and resolution 
failed him. His sight grew dim with horror, and 
he performed his trying duty so unskilfully, that 
the people groaned with indignation at the pro¬ 
tracted sufferings of the unfortunate criminal, and 
the town authorities pronounced him unqualified. 
The consequence of this disastrous failure was an 
immediate summons to the eldest son, who had for 
several years thought himsc'lf finally released from 
tins terrible appointment. So unexpected a change 
in his destination fell upon him like a death-blow; 
and, as he read the fatal summons, ho felt the sword 
and axe grating on his very soul.” 

“And do you think it possible,” exclaimed one 
of the students, “ that after such long exemption he 
will submit to a life so horrible ? ” 

“'Too probably,” replied Julius, mouinfully, “he 
must submit to it. Indeed, I see no alternative. 
His refusal would not only deprive his drooping and 
unhappy parents of every means of support, but too 
probably expose their lives to the fury of a bigoted 
and ferocious populace. None but a childless heads¬ 
man can hold his property during life without a 
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qualified successor; and, when ke dies, the magis¬ 
trates appoint another.” 

Here Julius paused again. Ho gazed for some 
moments in melancholy abstraction upon the dying 
embers in the stove—^the tears again started to his 
eyes, and he rose abruptly to depart; nor could the 
joint efforts of the kind Professor, and the now 
warmly-interested students, prevail on him to stay 
out another bowl of punch. 

“ To-morrow early,” said he, in unsteady tones, 
to the Professor, “ I will claim your promised intro¬ 
duction to the lieutenant. Till then, farewell I ” 

“Promise me, then, my dear Julius,” rejoined 
his host, “ that you will give us your company to¬ 
morrow evening. After so trying a spectacle, a 
bowl of punch, and the society of four friends, will 
recruit and cheer you.” 

The students successively grasped his hand, and 
cordially urged him to comply. Overcome by tliis 
unexpected sympathy, the agitated youth could not 
restrain his tears, and in a voice tremulous with 
emotion, ho said, “ I shall never forgot your kind¬ 
ness, and, if I know my heart, I shall prove myself 
not unworthy of it. If in my power, I will join 
your friendly circle to-morrow night; but”—he 
hesitatingly added—“I have never yet faced an 
execution, and I know not how far such strong ex¬ 
citement may unfit me for society.” 
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The Professor and his friends accompanied him 
to the street, whore they again shook hands and 
separated. 

• **«#« 

On the following evening the three students were 
again assembled in the Professor’s study, and the 
conversation turned more upon their new friend and 
his interesting narrative, than uj)on the tragedy of 
that morning, d’ho Professor told tlicm that Julius 
had called early, and been introduced by him to the 
lieutenant, since which lie had not scon or heard of 
him. One of the sludents said, that his curiosity 
to observe the deportment of their mysterious friend 
had led him early to the ground, whei e he had seen 
Julius standing, with folded arms, and pale as 
death, within a few feet of the scaffold; but that, 
unable to subdue his own loathing of the aj)proach- 
ing catastrophe, he had left the ground before the 
arrival of the criiiiinal. 

An'hour elapsed in momentary expectation of the 
young student’s airival, but he came not. The con¬ 
versation gradtially dropped inlo monosyllables, and 
the Professor could no longer disguise his anxiety, 
when a gcmtlo tap was heard, like that of tlie 
preceding night, and without any previous sound 
of approaching footsteps. “ Come in 1 ” cheerfully 
shouted the relieved Professor, but the door was not 
unclosed. Again ho called, but vainly as before. 
I'hen starting from bis eliair, lie opened tbo door. 
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bnt (liBOOvered no one. The Btndents, who also 
fancied they had heard a gentle knock, looked at 
each other in silent amazement; and the warm¬ 
hearted Professor, unable to reason down his boding 
fears, determined to seek Jidius at his lodgings, 
and requested one of the students to accompany 
liim. 

He know the street, but not the house, in which 
the young man resided; and as soon as they had 
entered the street, their attention was excited by a 
tumultuous assemblage of people at no great dis¬ 
tance. Hastening to the spot, the Professor ascer¬ 
tained from a bystander that the crowd had been 
collected by the loud report of a gun or pistol in 
the apartrSents of a student. Struck with an ap¬ 
palling presentiment, the Professor and his com¬ 
panion forced a passage to the house-door, and were 
admitted by the landlord, to whom the former was 
well known. “Tell me! ” exclaimed the Professor, 
gasping with terror and suspense—“ Is it Julius 
Arenbourg ? ” 

“ Alas I it is indeed,” replied the other. “ Fol¬ 
low me up-stairs, and you shall see him.” 

They found the body of the ill-fated youth ex¬ 
tended on tlie bed, and a pistol near him, the ball 
of which had gone through Ms heart. His iBne 
features, although somewhat contracted by the 
peculiar action of a gunshot wound, still retained 
much of their bland and melancholy character. The 
3 u 
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landlord and his family wej)t as they related that 
Julius, who was their favourite lodger, had retunied 
home after the execution with hurried steps, and 
a countenance of death-like paleness. Without 
speaking to the children, as was his wont, he had 
looked the door of his apartment, whore he remained 
several hours, and thou hastened with some letters 
to the post-oflice. In a few minutes after his return, 
the fatal shot summoned them to his room, where 
they found him dying and speechless. “ But I had 
nearly forgotten,” concluded the landlord, “tliat 
he left upon lus table a letter addressed to Pro¬ 
fessor N.” 

Tlie worthy man opened the letter with a trem¬ 
bling hand, and, in a voice husky with emotion, 
read the contents to his companion. 

“ From you, my dear Professor, and from my 
younger friends, although hut friends of yesterday, 
I venture to solicit the last kindness which human 
sympathy can offer. If, as I dare to hope, I have 
some hold upon your good opinion, you will not 
refuse to see my remains interred with as much 
decency as the magistrates wiU permit. In my 
purse will be found enough to meet the amount of 
this and every other claim upon me. 

“ I have yet another boon to ask, and one of vital 
moment to my unhappy relatives. I have pre¬ 
pared them to expect intelligence of my death by 
fever ; amd surely my request, that the subjoined 
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notice of uiy deceaso may bo inserted in tlie papers 
of Metz and Strasbourg, will not be disregsvrdod by 
those whoso Icindness taught mo tlio Viilue of exis- 
toiioe when T had no allemative but to resign it. 

“ That those earthly blessings, which were denied 
to mo and mine, may bo abundantly vouchsafed to 
you, is the fervent prayer of the unhappy 

“ Julius. 

“ Died of fever, at -, in Germany, Julius 

Florian Laroche, a native of Champagne, aged 22.” 

“Alas!” c.x claimed the deeply afTected Profes¬ 
sor, “Ihe mystery is solved, and my suspicions 
were too well founded. Sad indeed was thy destiny, 
mj’^ Julius, and sacred shall be thy last wishes.” 

Kissing the cold brow of the deceased, lie hung 
over his remains in silent sorrow, and breathed a 
fervent prayer for mercy to tlie suicide; then giving 
brief directions for the funeral, the Professor and 
his friend paced slowly homeward, in silence and 
in teai's. 



THE WEARYFUL WOMAN. 

BY JOHN GALT. 

[UAOA. * 1 , 111821 .] 

“ TT happened,” said Mr M'Waft, “that there were 
in the smack many passengers, and among 
others a talkative gentlewoman of no great capacity, 
sadly troubled with a weakness of parts about her 
intellectuals. She was indeed a real weak woman; 
I think I never met witli her like for weakness, just 
as weak as water. Oh but she was a weak creature 
as ever tlie hand of tlio I.ord put the breath of life 
in, and from morning to night, even between the 
bookings of the sea-sickness, she was aye speaking; 
na, for that matter, it’s a God’s truth, tliat at the 
dead hour of midnight, wlu'n I happened to be 
wakened by a noise on the decks, I heard her speak¬ 
ing to herself for want of other companions; and 
yet for all that, she was vastly entertaining, and in 
her day had seen many a tiling that was curious, so 
that it "vras no wonder she spoke a groat deal, hav¬ 
ing seen so much ; but she had no command of her 
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judgment, so tliat Ler mind was always going round 
and round and pointing to nothing, like a weather¬ 
cock in a squally day'. 

“ ‘ Mrs M‘Adain,’ quoth I to her one day, ‘ I am 
greatly surprised at your ability in the way of speak¬ 
ing.’ But I was well afflicted for tlie hypocritical 
ooinjdimont, for she then fastened upon me, and 
whether it was at meal-time or on the deck, she 
would come and sit beside mo, and talk as if she 
was trying how many words her tongue could utter 
without a single grain of sense. I wa.s for a time 
as civil to her as I could be, but tbe more civility I 
showed, the more she talked, and the weather being 
calm, the vessel made but little way. Such a pros¬ 
pect in a long voyage as 1 hud before mo 1 

“ Seeing that my civility had produced such a 
vexatious effect, I endeavouroil to shun the woman, 
but she singled me out, and even wlien I pretended 
to be overwhelmed with the sickness, she would sit 
beside me, and never cease from talking. If I went 
below to my bed, she would come down and sit in 
the cabin, and toll a thousand si cries about reme¬ 
dies for the sea-sickness, for her husband had been 
a doctor, and had a great reputation for skill. ‘ He 
was a worthy man,’ quoth she, ‘ and had a world of 
practice, so that he was seldom at home, and I was 
obliged to sit by myself for hours in the day, witli- 
out a living creature to speak to, and obliged to 
make the iron tongs my companions, by which 
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silence and solitude I fell into low spirits; in tlio 
end, however, I broke out of tliem, and from that 
day to this, I have enjoyed what the doctor called 
a clieerful feeundity of words; but when he, in the 
winter following, was laid up with the gout, he 
fashed at my spirits, and worked himself into such 
a state of inifation against my endeavours to enter¬ 
tain liim, tliat the gout took his head, and he went 
out of the world like a plulT of pouther, leaving me 
a very disoonsolato wfdow; in which condition, it 
is not eveiy woman who can demean herself-with 
the disoretion that I have done. Thanks be and 
jiraise, how'ever, I have not been tempted beyond 
my strength; for when klr Tawkie, the secoder 
minister, came shortly after the interment to catch 
me with the tear in my e’e, I saw through his ex¬ 
hortations, and I told him njion the spot that he 
might refrain, for it was my intent to sj)cnd the re¬ 
mainder of rny days in sorrow' and lamentation for 
my dear deceased husband. Don’t you think, sir, 
it was a very proper rebuke to the first piitting 
forth of his cloven foot? But I had soon occasion 
to fear that I might sta,nd in need of a male pro¬ 
tector; for what could I, a simple woman, do with 
the doctor’s bottles and pots, pills and other doses, 
to say nothing of his brazen pestle and mortar, 
which of itself was a thing of value, and might be 
coined, as I was told, into a firlot of farthings ; not 
however that farthings are now much in circulation, 
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tlie pennies and new Dawbees have qnite sni)planted 
tliom, greatly, as I think, to the advantage of the 
poor folk, who now get the one or the other, where, 
in former days, they would have been thankful fn 
a farthing; and yet, for all that, there is a visible 
increase in the number of beggars, a thing wliich I 
cannot understand, and far less thankfulness on 
their part than of old, when alms were given with 
a scantier hand; but this, no doubt, comes of tlie 
spreading ■wickedness of the times. Don’t you 
think so, sir? It’s a mystery that I cannot fathom, 
for there was never a more evident passion for 
church-building than at present; but I doubt there 
is great truth in the old sajung, “ The nearer the 
kirk, the farther from grace,” which 'was well ex¬ 
emplified in the case of Provost Pedigree of our 
town, a decent man in liis externals, and he keepit 
a hardware shop; he was indeed a merchant of 
“ a’ tilings,” from a needle and a thimble down to 
a rattle and a spade. Poor man 1 he ran at Last a 
ram-race, and was taken before the session; but I 
had always a jealousy of him, for he used to say 
very comical things to me in the doctor’s lifetime; 
not that I gave him any encouragement farther than 
in the way of an innocent joke, for he was a jocose 
and jocular man, but he never got the better of tliat 
exploit--with the session, and d-wining away, died 
the year following of a decay, a disease for which 
my dear deceased husband used to say no satisfac- 
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tory remedy exists in nattiro, except gentle laxa¬ 
tives, before it has taken root: but altbougli I Lave 
been the wife of a doctor, and spent the best part 
of my life in the smell of drugs, I cannot say that 
I approve of them, except in a case of necessity, 
where, to bo sure, they must be taken, if wo intend 
the doctor’s skill to take effect upon ns; but many 
a word me and my dear deceased husband had 
about my taking of his pills, after my long affliction 
with the hypochondriacal affection, for I could never 
swallow them, but always gave them a check be¬ 
tween the teeth, and their taste was so odious that 
I could not help spitting them out. It is indeed a 
great pity, that the Faculty cannot make their nos- 
tnims more palatable, and I used to tell the doctor, 
when he was making up doses for his patients, that 
I wondered how he could expect sick folk, unable 
to swallow savoury food, would ever take his 
nauseous medicines, which he never could abide to 
hear, for he had great confidence in many of his 
prescriptions, especially a bolus of flour of brim¬ 
stone and treacle foi- the cold, one of the few of his 
compounds I could ever take with any pleasure.' 

“In this way,” said Mr M‘Waft, “did that end¬ 
less woman rain her words into my ecur, till I began 
to fear that something like a gout would also take 
my head; at last I fell on a device, and, lying in 
bed, began to snore with great vehemence, as if I 
had been sound asleep, by which, for a time, I got 
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rid of ter; but being afraid to go on dock lost sho 
should attack me again, I continued in bed, and 
soon after fell asleep in oamo.st. How long I had 
slept I know not, but when I awoko, there was sho 
chattering to the steward, whom she instantly left 
the moment sho saw my eye open, and was at me 
again. Never was there such a plague invented as 
that woman ; sho absolutel}’^ worked me into a state 
of despair, and 1 fled from her presence as from a 
serpent; but sho would pursue mo up and down, 
back and fore, till everybody aboard was like to 
die with laughing at us, and all the time sho was 
as serious and polite as any gentlewoman could 
well be. 

“When we got to London, I was terrified sho 
would fasten herself on me there, and therefore, the 
moment we reached the wharf, I leapt on shore, 
and ran as fast as I could for shelter to a public- 
house, till the stewai'd had despatched her in a 
hackney. Then I breathed at liberty—never was* 
I so sensible of the blessing before, and I made all 
my acquaintance laugh very heartily at the story; 
but my trouble was not ended. Two nights after, 

I went to see a tragedy, and was seated in an ex¬ 
cellent place, when I heard her tongue going among 
a number of ladies and gentlemen that were coming 
in. I was seized with a horror, and would have 
fled, but a friend that was with me held me fast; in 
that same moment she recognised me, and before 
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I could draw my breatli, slio was at my side, and 
her tongue rattling in my lug. This was more than 
I could withstand, so I got up and left the play¬ 
house. Shortly after, I was invited to dinner, and 
among other guests, in came that afflicting woman, 
for she was a friend of (he family. Oh liord I such 
an afternoon I sulTcred—hut the worst was yet to 
happen. 

“I wont to St James’s to see the drawing-room 
on the birthday, and among the crowd I fell in 
with her again, when, to make the matter complete, 
I found she had been separated from her friends. 
I am sure they had left her to shift for herself; sho 
took hold of my arm as an old ao(pmintance, and 
humanity would not allow mo to cast her oif; but 
although I staid till the end of the ceremonies, 1 
saw nothing; I only heard the continual murmur 
of her words, like the sound of a running river. 

“When I got homo to my loilgiiig, I was just 
Idee a demented man ; my head was hizzitig like a 
bce-skeji, and I could hoar of nothing but the biiTof 
that weatyful woman’s tongue. It was tomblc; 
and I took so ill that niglit, and felt snob a loss of 
appetite and lack of spirit tlie next day, that 1 was 
advised by a fi iend to take advice; and accordingly, 
in tbe London fashion, T went to a doctor’s door to 
do so, but just as I put up my hand to the knocker, 
there within was the wearyfiil woman in the pas¬ 
sage, talldng away to the servant-man. The mo- 
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nient I saw licr I was seized with a terror, and ran 
off like one that has been bitten by a wud dog, at 
the sight and the sound of running water. It is 
indeed no to bo described what I suffered from that 
woman; and I met her so often, that I began to 
think she had been ordained to torment me; and 
the dread of her in consequence so worked upon 
mo, that I grow frightened to leave my lodgings, 
and I walked the streets only from necessity, and 
then I was as a man hunted by an evil spirit. 

“ But the worst of all was to come. 1 wont out 
to dine with a friend that lives at a tow’n they call 
llichmond, some six or eight miles from I^ondon, 
and there being a 2 ilcasant company, and mo no in 
any terror of tlio weary ful woman, I sat wi’ tliem 
as easy as you 2 )leaso, till the stage-coach was 
ready to take me back to Ijondon. When the stage¬ 
coach came to the door, it was emfity, and I got in; 
it was a wet night, and the wind blow strong, but, 
tozy wi’ what I liad gotten, I laid mysel up in a 
(lorner, and soon fell fast asleep. I know not how 
long 1 had slumbered, but 1 was awakened by the 
coach stopjiing, and i>resontly I heard the din of a 
tongue coming towards the coach. It was the 
wcaryful woman ; and before 1 had time to come to 
mysel, the door was opened, and she was in, chat¬ 
ting away at my side, tlie coach driving off 

“ As it was dark, I resolved to say nothing, but 
to sleep on, and never heed her. But we hadna 
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travelled half a mile, when a gentleman’s carriage 
going by with lamps, one of them gleamed on my 
face, and the wearyfnl woman, with a great shout 
of gladness, discovered her victim. 

“ For a time, I verily thought tliat my soid w- nld 
have leapt ont at the croun of my head like a 
vapour; and when we got to a turn of the road, 
where was a public-house, I cried to the coachman 
for Heaven’s sake to let me out, and out I jumped. 
But 0 waes me I that deevil thought I was taken 
ill, and as I was a stranger, the moment I was out 
and in the house, out came she likewise, and came 
talking into the kitchen, into which I had ran, per¬ 
spiring with vexation. 

“At the sight, I ran back to the door, determined 
to prefer the wet and uund on the outside of the 
coach to the clatter within. But the coach was off, 
and far beyond call. I could have had the heart, I 
verily behove, to have quenched the breath of life 
in that wearyful woman; for when she found the 
coach was off without us, her alarm was a perfect 
frenzy, and she fastened on me worse than ever—I 
thought my heart would have broken. 

“Bj -and-by came another coach, and we-got into 
it. Fortunately twa young London lads, clerks or 
siclike, were within. They endured her tongue 
for a time, but at last they whispered each other, 
and one of them giving me a nodge or sign, taught 
me to expect they would try to silence her. Accord- 
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inglj^ llic other broke suddenly out into an immo¬ 
derate doff-liko laugh tliat was really awful The 
mistress paused for a minute, wondering what it 
could he at; anon, however, her tongue got under 
wa , and off she went; presently again the youuker 
gave another gaffaw, still more dreadful than tlie 
first. His companion, seeing the effect it produced 
on Madam, said, ‘Don’t be apprehensive; he has only 
been for some time in a sort of deranged state ; ho 
is quite harmless, I can assure you.’ This had the 
desired effect, and from tliat moment till I got her 
safe off in a hackney-coach fi-om where the stage 
stoppit, there was nao word out of her head; she 
was as quiet as pussy, and cowered in to me in ter- 
rificalion o' Iho madman breaking out. 1 thought 
it a soujrlo trick o’ the Londoners. In short,” said Mr 
M‘Waft, “though my adventures with the weuryful 
woman is a story now to laugh at, it was in its 
time nothing short of a calamity.” 
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